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The Tractate De Iniusta Vexacione 
Willelmi Episcopi Primi 


I 


EW of the literary sources for the early years of the reign 

of William Rufus have been more thoroughly exploited than 
the Durham tractate De iniusta vexacione Willelmi episcopi primi. 
This short treatise, commonly found in close connexion with the 
Historia Ecclesiae Dunelmensis (HED) ascribed to Symeon of 
Durham, gives an account of the trial of the bishop of Durham, 
William of St. Calais, before the king’s court at Salisbury in 
November 1088 for his part in the feudal revolt on behalf of 
Robert of Normandy earlier in the year. From it Freeman drew 
much of his narrative for 1088;1 Liebermann, relying on Freeman, 
accepted it as undoubtedly authentic,? and with this weight of 
authority behind him, G. B. Adams did not hesitate to base on it 
an elaborate description of the procedure of the Anglo-Norman 
Curia regis. Among the historians of English law, Maitland 
supposed the tractate to be a genuine source for the late eleventh 
century, and more recently Professor Goebel has used it to support 
his theories about the nature of the king’s peace at that period.‘ 
Ecclesiastical historians and biographers have found in the De 
iniusta vexacione an exceptionally early example of the influence 
in post-Conquest England of pseudo-Isidorean principles and 
grounds for an appreciation of the character and abilities of an 
eminent Norman churchman.® All this extensive use of the 















































1 William Rufus, i. 89-120. 

® Historische Aufsdtze dem Andenken an Georg Waitz gewidmet, p. 159, n. 10; 
Gesetze d. Angelsachsen, ii. 573. 

3 Council and Courts in Anglo-Norman England, pp. 43-69. Stubbs had already 
stressed the importance of the tract in this connexion : Const. Hist. (5th edn.), i. 476-7. 

* Hist. of English Law, i. 117; J. Goebel, Felony and Misdemeanor, i. 284, n. 5, 
430, n. 340, 432, n. 3. 

5 Z. N. Brooke, English Church and the Papacy, pp. 161-2; A. Fliche, Querelle des 
Investitures, p. 107 ; A. J. Macdonald, Lanfranc, pp. 235-43 ; L. Guilloreau, ‘ Guillaume 
de Saint-Calais, Evéque de Durham’, Revue historique et archéologique du Maine, 
lxxiv. 209-32 and Ixxv. 65-79. Professor David Knowles, Monastic Order in England, 
p. 169, n. 1, supposes that the tract is probably ‘entirely genuine ’, and so ‘ must have 
been based on copious notes taken during the actual proceedings’. Elsewhere (p. 142, 
n. 2) he says that it was ‘ probably compiled by Symeon of Durham’, but gives no 
grounds for this ascription. 

* All rights reserved. 
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Durham tractate assumes that it is a truthful and contemporary 
account of the events of 1088 which it purports to describe : that 
it is the work of some one who was either present in person at the 
trial of William of St. Calais at Salisbury, or who had access to 
minutes written by an eyewitness of the trial. It is the purpose 
of this paper to subject that assumption to more rigorous ex- 
amination than it has yet been given. 

A preliminary problem may conveniently be treated here. 
Professor David has shown conclusively that in its present form 
the tractate is composite. To an origina] part, the Libellus 
proper, dealing with the events of 1088 and especially with the 
Salisbury trial, have been added an introduction summarizing 
St. Calais’ career until 1088, and a conclusion which tells his 
story from his expulsion from England at the end of 1088 until 
his death in 1096.1 Introduction and conclusion are by an 
author other and later than the author of the Libellus.2 Professor 
David’s further contention, that introduction and conclusion, 
while borrowing from HED, were known to and used by the 
compiler of the twelfth-century Durham secular history, the 
Historia Regum (HR), would imply that these two paragraphs 
had been written before c. 1150, which is perhaps as early a date 
as can now be assigned to HR.* But that contention seems 
unacceptable. The compiler of HR undoubtedly knew the 
Libellus, but there is no need to suppose that he knew or used 
the two paragraphs which were later attached to it. The echoes 
between these paragraphs and HR are more readily explained by 
supposing that the borrowing was the other way. Most of the 
introductory paragraph is taken from HED, bk. iv, cc. 1-3, but 
Professor David errs in maintaining that its author had no other 
source. He could not have found in HED that the place of 
St. Calais’ consecration was Gloucester, nor the date of Rufus’ 
coronation. Both pieces of information were available in HR.*® 
And while most of the concluding paragraph of the De iniusta 
vexacione is based on HED, bk. iv, cc. 8 and 10, it has two 


1 Reference will be made to the most accessible edition of De iniusta vexacione, that 
by T. Arnold, Symeon of Durham (Rolls Series), i. 170-95. The Libellus begins p. 171 : 
* Rex Willelmus iunior dissaisivit’ ; it ends p. 194: ‘ Rex permisit Episcopo transitum ’. 

2C. W. David, * A tract attributed to Simeon o; Durham ’, E.H.R., xxxii. 382-7, 
reprinted with slight revision in his Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy (Harvard 
Historical Series, 25). 

* The only surviving manuscript of HR dates from 1161-75 (J. Hodgson-Hinde, 
Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera, Surtees Soc. i. xxxi; Arnold, Symeon, ii. 201 n.). The 
commonly accepted date of compilation, shortly after 1129, must be affected by 
Professor Darlington’s contention (Vita Wulfstani, R. Hist. Soc., p. xvii) that the whole 
Worcester chronicle, which forms the main source of HR down to 1119, comes from 
one author, from its earliest stages down to its end in 1140. 

*2.H.R., xxxii. 383. 

5 Arnold, Symeon, ii. 211, 214, though here the date of St. Calais’ consecration is 
given as 2 January 1081, while in the tractate it is 3 January. 
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important statements which HED omits but which do occur in 
HR :! (1) that Rufus and his brother on their expedition against 
Malcolm, king of Scots, restored St. Calais to his see on 11 Septem- 
ber 1091, and (2) that Malcolm was present at the laying of the 
foundations of the new cathedral at Durham on 11 August 1093. 
Professor David assumes that for these details the author of the 
conclusion of the tractate was drawing on his own first hand 
knowledge, and that HR copies him. It seems more probable that 
the reverse is true, and that the introduction and conclusion 
added to the Libellus were composed by conflating information 
from HED and HR. If that is so, they may have been written 
by anyone to whom the Durham historical material was available, 
at any time between the compilation of HR and our first manu- 
script record of them, which is no earlier than the third quarter 
of the fourteenth century. Thus it is probable that they offer 
no help to the criticism of the main Libellus to which they were 
somewhat clumsily added,? and they need be discussed no further. 


II 


By the time that the surviving manuscript tradition of the 
Tibellus begins, it had already acquired its introduction and con- 
clusion. It has not been generally remarked how late this tra- 
dition is. Of the six manuscripts of the Libellus known to me, 
the earliest, Bodleian MS. Fairfax 6, fos. 207-12, (F) cannot be 
dated much before 1375.2 The next in date, Bodleian MS. 
Laud misc. 700, fos. 66—74v, (B) may probably be referred to the 
episcopate of Bishop Fordham of Durham, 1382-8.‘ Shorn of 
its introduction and of all but a couple of lines of its conclusion, 
and slightly adapted at the beginning, the Libellus appears in 
two early fifteenth-century manuscripts of Prior Wessington’s 
refashioned history of the church of Durham: Hales MS. 114, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Library, fos. 63—75v, (L), and Cotton MS. 
Claudius D, IV, fos. 48-54, (C).5 Lastly, two sixteenth-century 


1 Arnold, Symeon, ii. pp. 218, 220. 

2? Thus the concluding paragraph does not always agree with the body of the 
Libellus. It says that St. Calais was expelled from England in the eighth year of his 
episcopate, i.e. before 9 November 1088 ; the Libellus has St. Calais still at Southamp- 
ton after 1 December 1088. 

3 Summary Cat. of Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library, vol. ii, pt. ii, nr. 3886, 
pp. 773-5. The statement on p. 773 that this version has a paragraph not to be 
found in D is incorrect. 

4H. O. Coxe, Cat. Cod. MSS. Laudianorum. Cod, Lat., cc. 501-2 ; Arnold, Symeon, 
i. xvii. This manuscript is commonly regarded as a transcript of F. But it is a 
composite volume, and in part (e.g. fos. 103-33) it may well be older than F. 

5 These manuscripts and their relation to each other are described by H. H. E. 
Craster, ‘The Red Book of Durham’, #.H.R., xl. 504 et seqqg. Bodleian MS. Laud 
misc. 748, from which both derive, and which can be dated c. 1405-15 (op. cit. pp. 508-9) 
has only some fifty lines of the Libellus, on fo. 33: ending ad curiam suam cum abbate 
veniret. 
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manuscripts have the De iniusta vexacione complete with intro- 
duction and conclusion, as in F and B: Harleian MS. 4843, 
fos. 224-31, (H),! and Durham, Bishop Cosin’s Library MS. 
V. ii. 6, fos. 88-98, (D), where it exists as a late interpolation in 
a book of which the rest comes from the first half of the twelfth 
century.? Collation reveals that F is the best as well as the oldest 
of the manuscripts. B derives from it directly but inaccurately, 
and D seems a copy of B with some additional errors of its own. 
To this family, and probably deriving directly from F, H also 
belongs, though there are some indications that its scribe, William 
Tode, also consulted another version, akin to L and C. These 
two manuscripts belong to a different recension. C is later than 
L,* but not a direct copy of it ; both probably derive from a single 
exemplar known to the compiler of Bodleian MS. Laud misc. 
748 but not transcribed in full by him. The relation of this 
exemplar to F is doubtful. Either it is a very free rehandling of 
F for the purpose of Wessington’s history, or—more probably— 
it is based on an independent version of the De iniusta vexacione 
now lost.5 

In F the tractate still exists as a separate work, preceding the 
fourteenth-century version of the history of the church of Durham 
known as the Gesta episcoporum® which threw together into a 
single chronicle with continuous capitulation the original HED 
attributed to Symeon and the writings of his continuators : 
the anonymous author of the Continuatio prima, Geoffrey of 
Coldingham and Robert Greystanes. In H also, De iniusta 
vexacione stands alone. But in both B and D it has been inserted 
into the body of HED nearly at the end of Symeon’s discussion 
of St. Calais, to form in B chapter 96 of the whole composite 


1 On this collection, transcribed by William Tode or Tod, who was first prebendary 
of the fifth stall in Durham in 1541, cf. B. Colgrave, Two Lives of St. Cuthbert, p. 29. 

2Cf. R. A. B. Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts to the end of the Twelfth 
Century, pp. 60-1. Since the publication of this description the manuscript has been 
foliated. 

3 Craster, p. 514. 

* Wessington knew and used F for the purposes out of which L and C grew: cf. 
Craster, p. 518, n. 1. 

5 In either case, both recensions ultimately derive from a version of the De iniusta 
vexacione into which an element of formalism had already entered. Both make St. 
Calais declare: Talis enim dominus dedit michi terram quam habeo, where in place of 
Talis enim dominus we would expect the name of William the Conqueror. 

The first editor of the De iniusta vexacione, Thomas Bedford, who printed it as an 
appendix to his edition of Symeon’s HED in 1732, based himself on F, noting variants 
in D, which he rightly regarded as a bad text. The version in the Caley, Ellis and 
Bandinel edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon (1817), i. 244-50, is also from F. Arnold’s 
edition for the Rolls Series in 1882, Symeon, i. 170-95, appears to have no independent 
authority, but to rely on Bedford, with occasional reference back to F and D, In 
1855 Joseph Stevenson produced a translation from Bedford’s edition, with a few 
notes: Church Historians of England, vol. iii, pt. ii. 731-50. 
® Craster, loc. cit. 
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history.1_ Thus by 1382-8 De iniusta vexacione had been received 
into the official history of the church of Durham, and for the 
future its place was secure. When in the early years of the fif- 
teenth century John Wessington decided on a restatement of 
that history, to be supported by documents, he incorporated the 
Itbellus directly into his text, which we have as L and C. So 
much a part of the canon of HED did De iniusta vexacione be- 
come, that the oldest known manuscript of HED, D, suffered in 
the sixteenth century an erasure of the original hand at fo. 98 
in order that the tract might be inserted. Yet it is noteworthy 
that this reception, though definitive, was late. By 1382-8, 
the date of B, De iniusta vexacione had become an established 
part of the text of HED. But a few years before this, when F 
was written, it was still ‘extravagant’. It was not included in 
the original HED attributed to Symeon, though that is the piece 
of Durham historical writing nearest to the events of 1088.? 
Nor did it appear in the extension of the chronicle of the church 
of Durham to 1213 which was made up by adding to the original 
HED and its Continuatio prima the Liber de statu ecclesie Dunel- 
mensis of Geoffrey of Coldingham.* Nor again, when in the 
fourteenth century the further continuation of the domestic 
history from 1213 to 1334 by Robert Greystanes was first placed 
alongside and then amalgamated with this extended chronicle,‘ 
is there any trace of De iniusta vexacione. Its absence from the 
successive expansions and revisions of the great chronicle of the 
bishops and the convent for nearly three centuries after the date 
when it is supposed to have been written can hardly be without 
significance. 

Nevertheless, the Libellus—presumably without the intro- 
ductory and concluding paragraphs—certainly existed and was 
known in Durham when the Historia Regum came to be compiled 
there about the middle of the twelfth century. For the period 
848-1119 HR draws extensively on ‘Florence’ of Worcester. 
When it comes to the year 1088, however, HR for once deserts 
‘Florence’, and bases itself on the O.E. Chronicle. But the 
Chronicle’s comment on the conduct of St. Calais in this year 
is hostile, and it is clear that the compiler of HR has therefore 
edited his source in such a way as to suppress this unfavourable 

1 Shortly before the end of bk. iv, c. 10, after the phrase in ecclesiam Sancti Michaelis 
deportaverunt : Arnold, Symeon, i. 134; B, fo. 66; D, fo. 88. 


2 Represented by D in its unaltered state, and by Cotton MS. Faustina A, V, 
fos. 25-98. 

* This extended chronicle, which only reaches 1199 in the former Phillipps MS. 
9374, recently acquired by the Dean and Chapter Library in Durham, forms fos. 5-85 
of Cotton MS. Titus A. II (the list of bishops of Durham on fo. 5v ends with Anthony 
Bek, who died in 1311), and fos. 95-182 of York Dean and Chapter Library MS. XVI. 
1, 12 (where Bek again is the last name on the list of bishops, fo. 9v). 

* I hope to discuss this process more fully elsewhere. 
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mention. By so doing, he has created confusion at the end of 
the annal for 1088. The story in the O.E. Chronicle is plain : 


* Bishop Odo with the men who were within the castle (i.e. Rochester) 
went over sea ; and so the bishop left the dignity which he had in this 
land. The king afterwards sent an army to Durham and caused the 
castle to be beset ; and the bishop made peace and gave up the castle 
and left his bishopric and went to Normandy. Many Frenchmen also 
left their lands and went over sea.’ 


Of this HR makes a pretty muddle. When Rochester had been 
captured : 


“hi qui intus fuerunt se reddiderunt, et cum dedecore ejecti sunt de 
Anglia, et ita episcopus qui fere fuit secundus rex Angliae honorem 
amisit irrecupabiliter. Sed episcopus veniens Normanniam statim a 
Rodberto comite totius provinciae curam suscepit ; cuius ordinem 
causae libellus in hoc descriptus aperte ostendit. Etiam Dunholmen- 
sis episcopus Willelmus, viii anno episcopatus, et multi alii, de Anglia 
exierunt.’ 2 


Professor David’s conclusion about this passage seems incontro- 
vertible.* While the first episcopus is Odo of Bayeux, the second 
episcopus must refer to William of St. Calais, and the libellus 


describing the course of his case must be the Durham tractate 
under discussion. This reference to the Libellus recurs in another 


Durham compilation, the Historia post Bedam, which was drawn 
up between 1148 and 1161 from HR and was itself incorporated 
in Roger of Howden’s chronicle, though now the apparent awk- 
wardness of HR has been planed down and the confusion be- 
tween Odo and St. Calais is complete : 


‘et ita episcopus qui fere fuit secundus rex Anglie honorem suum 
irrecupabiliter amisit. Sed veniens Normanniam statim a Rodberto 
comite totius provintie curam suscepit. Cuius ordinem cause libellus 
in hoc descriptus ostendit. Dunolmensis etiam episcopus Willelmus 
et multi alii de Anglia exierunt.’ 4 


The compiler of HR about the middle of the twelfth century 
thus knew the Libellus. But that fact does not establish the 
Iibellus as an authentic contemporary record of the events of 
1088. Moreover, the first reference to it occurs in a context 
which is itself suspect. HR is concerned to protect the reputation 


1C, Plummer and J. Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i. 225; B. Thorpe, 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series), ii. 193. 

2 Arnold, Symeon, ii. 216-7. 

3 Op. cit. p. 385. (Plummer, op. cit. ii. 278, had already come to the same con- 
clusion.) Professor David has not, however, remarked that HR is here dependent on 
the O.E. Chronicle, and I cannot accept his proposition that HR is borrowing from 
the concluding paragraph of De iniusta vexacione, for I suppose that paragraph to 
have been written with the aid of HR; cf. supra, p. 323. 

* British Museum, Royal MS. 13. A. VI, fo. 94v; cf. W. Stubbs, Roger of Howden 
(Rolls Series), i. xxvi et seqq. 
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of William of St. Calais. To that end it tampers with the annal 
for 1088 in the O.E. Chronicle, and for further information sends 
us to the Libellus. Had the Libellus not survived, it would 
have been reasonable to suppose that its tendency was the same 
as that of HR. It has survived, and gives an account of St. 
Calais’ conduct in 1088 very much more favourable than that 
current in the other literary sources for this period. The O.E. 
Chronicle has some particularly damaging allegations against the 
bishop of Durham, whom it pillories as Rufus’ trusted counsellor, 
who betrayed his master by joining the great feudal rebels, Odo 
of Bayeux, Geoffrey of Coutances, Robert Mowbray and Roger 
Montgomery in their scheme to make Robert of Normandy king 
in place of his brother. After taking an active part in the revolt, 
the Chronicle asserts, St. Calais was besieged in Durham Castle, 
and made peace with Rufus only at the cost of surrendering his 
stronghold, giving up his bishopric and leaving England for 
Normandy.! With this account Malmesbury substantially agrees, 
as does ‘ Florence’ of Worcester, so far as he is interested in 
northern matters. Trust, treachery, exile: that is the heavy 
indictment of the southern chronicle tradition against St. Calais, 
and once it had become established it must have raised an awk- 
ward problem for any monk writing history in Durham. To 
St. Calais, the convent was bound by very special obligations ; 
he had been its founder, the builder of the great new cathedral, 
the energetic and kindly father of the monks, so that to preserve 
his memory untarnished was more than a matter of general 
pietas. Within twenty years of 1088 the original form of the 
Historia Ecclesiae Dunelmensis imputed to Symeon had been 
completed at Durham; the admiration of its author for St. 
Calais, whom we must assume him to have known, was great. 
But when he comes to the events of 1088 he treads with remarkable 
care. After telling of St. Calais’ early friendship with Rufus he 
continues : 


‘Post non multum vero tempus, per aliorum machinamenta orta 
inter ipsos dissensione, episcopus ab episcopatu pulsus ultra mare 
secessit, quem comes Normannorum non ut exulem, sed ut patrem 


suscipiens, in magno honore per tres annos, quibus ibi moratus est, 
habuit.’ § 


That is all that is said of 1088, and the story is taken up again 
with St. Calais’ return to England in 1091. That there is here 
an air of tactful pretermission of embarrassing detail can hardly 


1 Sub anno 1088. ; 

2 Gesta Regum, iv. 306 (Rolls Series, ii. 360-2); ‘ Florence’ of Worcester, English 
Hist. Soc. ii. 21-2. Ordericus Vitalis has no mention of St. Calais in connexion with 
the events of 1088. 

3 Arnold, i. 128. 
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be denied.! Is it probable that had the author of HED, writing 
between 1104 and 1109, known and believed in the full and 
plausible version of St. Calais’ conduct in 1088 which the Libellus 
presents, he would have been satisfied with this jejune state- 
ment ? Would he have neglected the opportunity, offered him 
by the Libellus, of depicting St. Calais as an injured defender of the 
privileges of the ecclesiastical order ? We may perhaps assume 
that the author of HED did not know the Libellus ; yet it was 
certainly known to the compiler of HR some forty years later. 
The inference that the Libellus was composed at some date be- 
tween the writing of these two Durham histories, and therefore is 
not a contemporary account of the events of 1088, may seem to 
gain some support from the internal evidence of the tractate. 


Il 


That is not apparent at a casual reading. The vigour and 
freshness of the Libellus have always provided the strongest 
argument for its authenticity. It brings St. Calais to Salisbury 
in November 1088 before the king’s court, whose members discuss 
with freedom the issues at stake ; on occasion they are prepared 
to contradict the king. This, we feel, is how companions of the 
Conqueror might be expected to behave in the presence of 
his son. Individual characters at the trial are drawn with high 
verisimilitude. For long Rufus’ patience with the debate is 
exemplary, but St. Calais’ shifts to retain Durham Castle are 
more than he can bear, and at last he breaks out with his favourite 
oath: ‘per vultum de Luca nunquam exibis de manibus meis 
donec castellum habeam’.? The study of the aged Lanfranc is 


1That the author of HED knew that there were darker sides to St. Calais is 
suggested by the inclusion in his history of the strange Visio Bosonis. Boso, a knight 
of Durham, relates how, falling into a trance some time before the death of St. Calais, 
he had seen, among other things, his lord the bishop in an unenviable situation : ‘Inde 
in loco vastae ac tetrae solitudinis, magna altitudine domum totam ex ferro fabre- 
factam aspexi, cujus janua dum saepius aperiretur, saepiusque clauderetur, ecce 
subito episcopus Willelmus efferens caput, ubinam Gosfridus monachus esset, a me 
quaesivit. ‘* Hic enim’”’, inquit, ‘‘ hic ad placitum mecum adesse deberet.” Hunc 
namque episcopus procuratorem sui episcopatus constituerat ’ (Arnold, i. 132). The 
trial at which Geoffrey the monk should have been may possibly have oblique reference 
to the Salisbury trial of 1088, but the context suggests rather that the ‘ placitum ’ of 
the Visio Bosonis was not a terrestrial matter. Geoffrey the monk appears again in 
the Libellus (Arnold, i. 194). He can hardly have been a monk of Durham, for the 
first Geoffrey comes 194th on the list of members of the convent preserved at the be- 
ginning of D (fos. 7-8), and so falls well outside the episcopate of St. Calais. But it 
is noteworthy that in a similar but not identical list of the monks of Durham in the 
Liber Vitae of Durham (Surtees Soc. facsimile ed. fo. 42) the name ‘ Gosfridus ’ appears 
as a later insertion after that of the second prior, Turgot. Perhaps we may identify 
this Gosfridus with the ‘G. Dunelmensis’ of Durham Dean and Chapter Archives, 
Ia Ie Regalium, 8, who was perhaps custodian of the temporalities sede vacante after 
1096: cf. Davis, Regesta, nr. 412. 

? The author of the Libellus could have learnt that this was Rufus’ favourite oath 
from Eadmer : ef. Hist. Nov. (Rolls Series), pp. 30, 39, 101. 
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superb. He manages the assembly with all the skill of an ex- 
perienced committeeman towards the ends which he desires : 
that St. Calais shall not escape judgement in the Curia regis, and 
that the king shall secure Durham Castle. Yet this determination 
is tempered by moderation and an overriding good sense, which, 
though cutting through St. Calais’ legal subtleties, refuses to 
pursue him vindictively or beyond need. There is, we are made 
to feel, the essential Lanfranc in his answer to St. Calais’ demand 
at the beginning of the trial that the ecclesiastics shall be robed : 
‘Bene possumus hoc modo vestiti de regalibus tuisque negociis 
disceptare. Vestes enim non impediunt veritatem.’ But, above 
all, it is the minor characters who make the story so plausible. 
As Freeman says : 


‘We feel brought nearer to the real life of the eleventh century every 
time that we are admitted to see a Domesday name becoming some- 
thing more than a name, to see Ralph Paganel, Hugh of Port, and 
Heppo the Balistarius playing their part in an actual story. The 
short sharp speeches put into the mouths of some of the smaller 
actors, as well as those which are put into the mouth of the King, 
both add to the liveliness of the story and increase our faith in its 
trustworthiness.’ * 


At this sort of instinctive acceptance Freeman’s criticism of the 
Iibellus stopped short, and his appreciation has hardly been 
questioned. There are, however, good grounds for suspecting 
that the air of naturalness and immediacy about the Libellus 
is delusive, the result, not necessarily of eyewitness contact with 
the events which it purports to describe, but of art. The Libellus, 
it will be suggested, has the air of a highly sophisticated docu- 
ment, composed some considerable time after 1088 with the in- 
tention of insinuating what its author knew not to be true: 
that William of St. Calais left England in 1088-9 as a wronged 
ecclesiastical appealing to the pope, rather than as an exile for 
manifest treachery against his king. The Libellus does not in- 
deed suppress the accusation of treason, but it so contrives 
matters that the blame for refusing ‘St. Calais’ offers to clear 
himself of the charge by a procedure compatible with the privi- 
leges of his order is made fall upon Rufus and his advisers. The 
glimpse which Freeman caught of this tendency * did not lead 
him to scrutinize the credentials of the Libellus more closely. 
It may therefore be useful to examine the work again in detail. 

A third of it is occupied by events preceding the actual trial 
at Salisbury in November 1088. The Libellus begins by telling 


1 William Rufus, i. 120. 
* Ibid. p. 119: ‘it made a fairer show in men’s eyes to undergo forfeiture and 
banishment in the character of a persecuted confessor than to undergo the same 
Amount of loss in the character of a convicted traitor ’. 
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how Rufus disseized St. Calais of his lands on 12 March 1088 ! 
and how St. Calais evaded attempts to take his person, and fled 
to Durham. The story of the next six months, as the Libellus 
tells it, is of Rufus’ repeated attempts to get St. Calais away 
from the safety of Durham to stand his trial in the royal court 
on charges of disloyalty, and of the bishop’s persistent thwarting 
of these efforts by recourse to the privileges of his order. St. 
Calais took his stand on the ground of the canonical maxim, 
‘Spoliatus ante omnia debet restitui’; he would accept the 
jurisdiction of no court until he had been restored to the full 
possession of his lands ; then he would be willing to stand trial, 
but only before an ecclesiastical tribunal. That is the purport, 
according to the Libellus, of his first letter to Rufus, which, if 
it be genuine, can hardly be dated much before the first week of 
April. Following another summons to the king’s court brought 
to Durham by Wido abbot of St. Augustine’s Canterbury, St. 
Calais, the Libellus tells us, sent a second letter to Rufus.2 Again 
he claimed that he must have his lands restored to him before 
he would plead, and again he refused to accept the judgement 
of any but an ecclesiastical court. Alternatively, he was willing 
to clear himself by canonical purgation of any charge that he 
had failed in his feudal duty to the king. And though he pro- 
ceeded, under safe-conduct, to Rufus’ presence,’ it was only to 
repeat the terms of his letter and to refuse the king’s demand 
that, renouncing the guarantee of safe return to Durham under 
which he had travelled, he should plead as a layman (laicaliter). 

The safe-conduct held, and once back in Durham, the Libellus 
reports, St. Calais addressed a third letter to Rufus. This docu- 
ment is subtle to the point of disingenuousness. Once again 
St. Calais requests trial as an ecclesiastic. But if Rufus insists 
that he clear himself laico more, then on this question St. Calais 
is willing to submit to a preliminary judgement, though reserving 
the right to object to that judgement secundum recta iudicia mei 
ordinis in eo loco ubi canonice iudicatum fuerit. The gesture of 
concession was illusory, and St. Calais, it would seem, was already 
hinting darkly at an appeal to the pope. Again, as an alternative 
to trial, St. Calais offered canonical purgation. Rufus’ answer 
to these propositions was to send an expedition against St. Calais. 

1 The southern chroniclers do not confirm the fact of dissension between Rufus 
and St. Calais before the middle of March. They have the great feudatories plotting 
in Lent, but put the overt acts of revolt after Easter (i.e. 16 April). 

2 Presumably, on the Libellus’ own chronology, towards the end of May. 

* There is no evidence of this meeting between Rufus and St. Calais except the 
Libellus. If it took place, this can hardly have been much before the end of June. 

To be dated about mid-July, if we accept the Libellus. The address of this 
letter is remarkable: Domino suo Willelmo Regi Anglorum, Willelmus Dunelmensis 


Episcopus salutem, et si placet fidele servitium. We may wonder if this is a likely 
impertinence to have been offered by a Norman bishop to a Norman king. 
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On 8 September the leaders of the royal force, earls Alan of 
Brittany, Odo of Champagne and Roger of Poitou, the Libellus 
relates, reached an agreement with the bishop. By the terms of 
this convencio the earls were to bring St. Calais safely to the king’s 
court, and if Rufus would not grant him ecclesiastical trial 4 
they were to see him safely back to Durham. They were to do 
likewise if a judgement was given to which St. Calais objected as 
unjust, and which Rufus and the judges failed to get confirmed 
ubi contenciosa Pontificum iudicia iuste debent terminari—which 
we can only understand as meaning at the papal court. But if 
the judgement could not be impugned, nor did king and judges 
fail to have it confirmed ubi huiusmodi iudicia iuste debent con- 
firmari vel destrui, and St. Calais yet refused to accept it, then 
he was to have a royal safe-conduct overseas, and Durham Castle 
was to be surrendered to Rufus. No guarantees beyond the 
. terms of the convencio were to be demanded of St. Calais; if 
: Rufus infringed the agreement the earls were to withhold all 
service from him until St. Calais had released them from their 
engagements. For his part, the bishop accepted only two obliga- 
) tions. The fortifications of Durham Castle were not to be 
strengthened after the date of the convencio ; once he had started 
his journey to the king’s court St. Calais was to abstain from all 
hostilities towards Rufus until the hearing of his case at Michael- 
mas. This subtly phrased agreement is so extraordinarily 
favourable to St. Calais as to raise suspicion. To accept it as 
authentic it would seem necessary to assume either that Durham 
Castle was considered inexpugnable or that the earls were fools. 
By September 1088 Rufus was completely master of the feudal 
revolt, and according to the Libellus itself he had sent what must 
have been overwhelming military force against St. Calais. Never 
theless, the Libellus would persuade us, the bishop was able to 
make with the earls terms which guaranteed him from all drastic 
consequences even if his disloyalty to Rufus were proved. If 
he were denied ecclesiastical trial, or the right to appeal to the 
pope against the result of that trial, the earls were to restore him 
to Durham in that state which had been his before the attack 
upon him. And even if the court gave judgement against him, 
and the pope confirmed that unfavourable judgement, he was 
to be allowed to depart overseas unmolested. 

In view of this careful formulation of principles of ecclesiastic 
privilege imputed to St. Calais in his letters to Rufus and the 
convencio with the earls, it is not surprising that there is a certain 
inevitability about the proceedings when St. Calais—according 
to the account in the Libellus—came before the king’s court at 
















































? secundum legem episcopi per tales iudices qui episcopum iuste iudicare deberent. 
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Salisbury on 2 November.! Every motion the bishop makes is 
informed with cautious legalism, and he will not go a step beyond 
the position which he had been developing between March and 
September. At the outset it is noted that St. Calais’ metro- 
politan, Thomas of York, and his fellow bishops fail in their duty 
by neglecting to greet their brother with the kiss of peace, and 
their counsel is denied him by Rufus. Then St. Calais is made to 
raise the question of robes, with the intention of emphasizing 
that he had come as an ecclesiastic to be tried by an ecclesiastical 
court, and that it was only in so far as the Salisbury assembly 
was an ecclesiastical court that he would recognize its right to 
deal with him.2 When Lanfranc had agreed that the bishops 
might be robed, in terms which suggested that he thought the 
question unimportant, St. Calais made his preliminary demand : 
before he pleaded, his bishopric must be restored to him, in 
accordance with the pseudo-Isidorean principle, ‘ Spoliatus ante 
omnia debet restitui’, which could be found so often repeated 
in that canonical collection which Lanfranc had introduced into 
England, and of which, the Libellus suggests, St. Calais had a 
copy in court.* Lanfranc’s answer was to deny that St. Calais 
had been disseized of his bishopric, and to challenge him to say 
that he had ever seen a royal writ in which such disseisin was 
ordered. St. Calais’ only reply was to rehearse the facts of the 
case : he had seen no royal writ, but he had seen his lands over- 
run and granted away to others, his men had been seduced from 
their allegiance to him, and he had been forced to leave his see. 
To Lanfranc’s contention that he could expect the king to give 
him back his lands only after he had accepted the judgement of 
the king’s court on the accusations which Rufus had to bring 
against him, St. Calais refused to agree, and when the lay mem- 
bers of the assembly noisily approved Lanfranc’s opinion he 
sharply reminded them that he had no answer to make to them, 
for he wholly refused to be judged by laymen. 

From this deadlock the trial, according to the Libellus, never 
broke free. Rufus, supported by Alan of Brittany and Roger of 
Poitou, repeated Lanfranc’s argument that judgement must 
precede restitution: that the first step must be the hearing of 

1 Our only authority for this Salisbury meeting of the king’s court seems to be 
the Libellus. 

? Dixitque nichil se prorsus acturum ibi nisi canonice et secundum ordinem suum 
et sibi videbatur quod ecclesiastica consuetudo exigebat, ut ipse revestitus ante 
revestitos causam suam diceret. 

3 The Libellus makes St. Calais refer to ‘ Christianam legem quam hic scriptam 
habeo’. It is tempting to suppose that this was the Durham manuscript of Lanfranc’s 
canonical collection, now Peterhouse MS. 74, on which cf. Brooke, op. cit. pp. 109, 162. 
On the extracts from Pseudo-Isidore touching the Exceplio spolit in Lanfranc’s collec- 


tion, cf. F. Joiion des Longrais, ‘ Les réformes d’Henry II en matiére de saisine’, 
Revue hist. de droit francais et éranger, 4iéme série, 15, p. 548. 
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the charges against the bishop by the mixed assembly there 
present. St. Calais’ only concession was neither new nor real. 
He declared himself ready to answer the charges even though still 
dispoliatus, provided that a preliminary judgement was given 
that he ought so to answer. But this judgement must be 
canonical; no layman was to have any part in it. When on 
Rufus’ behalf Hugh de Beaumont appealed him of deserting his 
lord and king in his need, St. Calais refused to answer except on 
his conditions : either he must first be reinvested with his bishop- 
ric, or he must hear a canonical judgement to the effect that he 
should plead even though dispoliatus. And when the king’s 
court—the mixed body of ecclesiastics and laymen—had at last 
declared that before the question of restitution was approached 
the bishop must answer the king’s charges against him, St. Calais, 
the Libellus informs us, rejected this decision forthwith, in terms 
which were directly borrowed from the Pseudo-Isidore. He had 
not been properly cited, but had been forced to appear in court ; 
he had been compelled to state his case dispoliatus, outside his 
province, in the absence of his comprovincial bishops, in a lay 
assembly, before men who were his enemies, who had denied 
him their counsel and the kiss of peace, and neglecting what he 
had indeed said, had judged him for things he had not said. 
These men were at once his accusers and his judges.!_ Therefore 
he appealed to the pope—and here the quotation from Pseudo- 
Isidore becomes literal—cuius dispositioni maiores causas ec- 
clesiasticas et Episcoporum iudicia antiqua apostolorum eorumque 
successorum atque canonum auctoritas reservavit.” 

From this position St. Calais could not be moved by Lanfranc’s 
assurance that the court was concerned with him not as bishop 
but as feudatory, in the same way as in the past it had judged 
Odo of Bayeux not as bishop but as earl of Kent. Despite 
St. Calais’ recalcitrance, however, the Curia regis proceeded to a 
final sentence : since he would not plead to the charges of which 
he had been appealed, he must forfeit his fiefs. Again the bishop 
declined to recognize the competence of the king’s court to judge 
him. He offered to clear himself of guilt in any place where 
justice and not violence reigned ; he would show at Rome that 
the judgement of the Curia regis was false. But Hugh de 


1Cf. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae, p. 469 (Jul. ep. 2, c. xii): ‘ Salva 
apostolicae aecclesiae auctoritate nullus episcopus extra suam provinciam ad iudicium 
devocetur, sed vocato eo canonice in loco omnibus congruo tempore synodali ab 
omnibus conprovintialibus episcopis audiatur, qui concordem super eum canonicamque 
proferre debent sententiam. . . . Nam si ipse metropolitanum aut iudices suspectos 
habuerit aut infensos senserit, apud primates dioceseos aut apud Romane sedis ponti- 
ficem iudicetur.’ Ibid. p. 504 (Damas. ep. 1, c. xvi): ‘ Accusatores vero et iudices non 
idem sint, sed per se accusatores, per se iudices, per se testes, per se accusati . . .”. 

* Ibid. p. 467 (Jul. ep. 2, c. xii). 
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Beaumont’s offer to confirm that judgement he evaded, as the 
act of a tribunal of which he would not accept the jurisdiction. 
Then he sought in vain an interpretation of his convencio with the 
earls which would allow him to return to his castle at Durham ; 
the decision of the court was that he must surrender his castle 
and leave England. At last St. Calais saw that further argument 
was futile, but before he withdrew he repeated his offer to show 
by canonical purgation that he had never failed in his feudal 
obligations. This Rufus would not accept, nor would St. Calais 
take Lanfranc’s advice to throw himself on the king’s mercy : 
* Absit’ inquid ‘ ut iudiciwm contra canones immo ad destructionem 
canonum, suscipiam vel concedam’. On this note of defiance the 
trial in effect ended, though the Jabellus reports that St. Calais 
was made to suffer many minor vexations before he was allowed 
to cross to Normandy. 


IV 


Several points in this story invite critical attention. The 
first is the very remarkable consistency in attitude imputed by 
the Libellus to St. Calais in regard to the charges arising from his 
quarrel with Rufus. He is willing to clear his reputation as a 
feudatory by canonical purgation, but he will not plead before 


any but an ecclesiastical tribunal, proceeding according to the 
rules of canon law, in the forefront of which he places the principle 
‘ spoliatus ante omnia restituendus ’; it is the right of the pope 
to decide contenciosa pontificum iudicia. Can we accept this 
account at its face value ? Can we suppose that in 1088 the new 
papal law was so strongly established in England as to provide 
a likely refuge for a high ecclesiastic involved in charges of 
treason ? Claims to clerical immunity had not availed Odo of 
Bayeux in 1082, and the Libellus itself shows the main author of 
the introduction of the new canonical jurisprudence into England, 
Lanfranc, not indeed formally denying papal supremacy, but deny- 
ing in effect the right of appeal to Rome from the king’s court.’ 
Undoubtedly St. Calais was a man of great ability, possessed of 
notable powers of memory,? and very capable of conducting his 
own defence. But perhaps it is not captious to observe that it 
is precisely the apparently impeccable consistency imputed to 
St. Calais which leaves the impression that the Libellus is not so 
much a faithful contemporary report of what must have been a 
series of confused and disorderly personal encounters in 1088, 
as a T'endenzschrift composed at leisure with the reference books 

1* Non est ’ inquid Lanfrancusg ‘ iustum ut placitum vel iudicium Regis pro aliqua 
contradictione longius procedat, sed quociens in curia sua iudicium agitur, ibidem 


necesse est ut concedatur vel contradicatur.’ 
2? HED remarks on St. Calais’ extraordinary memory: Arnold, Symeon, i. 120. 
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available at a date when the new canon law was more freely 
current in England than was probable in 1088. The use of the 
Pseudo-Isidore in the Libellus is masterly, but it is used to suggest 
a falsehood: that St. Calais left England in 1088-9 so that 
he might go to the Roman court in order to pursue his appeal 
to the pope on a point of principle. In fact, he left England 
because he was exiled, as Odo of Bayeux and other rebellious 
feudatories were exiled, for traitorous conspiracy against Rufus 
on behalf of Robert Curthose. We do not know that he went to 
Rome in his exile ; we do know that he went to Normandy, and 
there served Robert until he was allowed to return to Durham 
in 1091, presumably as a result of the agreement between Rufus 
and Robert in February of that year that the former should 
restore their lands in England to all the Normans who had lost 
them because of their support of Robert.1 St. Calais did in 
fact expose his griefs to Pope Urban II; of that we are assured 
by a letter of remonstrance sent on his behalf by Urban to Rufus 
in April-June 1089.2 But it seems proper to emphasize that in 
the conditions of 1088 such an appeal was not the simple and 
effective gesture which the Libellus pretends it to have been. 
The election of the imperialist anti-pope Clement III in 1080 
faced Gregory VII and his successors with a formidable opponent. 
Between the two parties striving for the papacy William I and 
Lanfranc, we are told, ‘remained neutral, awaiting the issue, 
and William II followed suit’. This neutrality, according to 
Eadmer, lasted long after 1088. When in February 1095 Anselm 
approached Rufus at Gillingham with his wish to go to the pope 
to receive the pallium, Rufus immediately asked ‘ A quo papa 
illud requirere cupis ?’ And Eadmer comments : 
* Erant quippe illo tempore duo, ut in Anglia ferebatur, qui dicebantur 
Romani pontifices a se invicem discordantes, et ecclesiam Dei inter se 
divisam post se tractantes ; Urbanus videlicet . . . et Clemens. . 
Quae res, ut de aliis mundi partibus sileam, per plures annos ecclesiam 
Angliae in tantum occupavit, ut ex quo venerandae memoriae 
Gregorius qui antea vocabatur Hildebrandus defunctus fuit, nulli 
loco papae usque ad hoc tempus subdi vel oboedire voluerit.’ 
The difficulty would have been no less acute in 1088 than in 1095. 
Had St. Calais, as the Libellus suggests, based his defence in the 
last resort on appeal to the pope, the obvious rejoinder from the 
king’s side would have been to ask to which pope he was appeal- 
ing. The Libellus gives no hint that that question was put, and 
'* Florence ’ of Worcester, ii. 27. 
*S. Loewenfeld, Epistolae Pontificum Romanorum ineditae, p. 63. 
* Brooke, op. cit. p. 145. He points out (p. 162) that St. Calais’ appeal ‘ must not 
be regarded too seriously. He was taking a very unusual step, but only to evade 


judgement, not as a matter of principle.’ 4 Hist, Nov. p. 52. 


* At no time, in the Libellus’ account, does St. Calais name the pope to whom he is 
appealing. 
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its silence on this point discredits its testimony that the need for 
the question arose. That St. Calais did appeal to Urban IT is 
established, but that he made the appeal during the Salisbury 
assembly in the circumstances detailed by the Libellus seems 
extremely doubtful. 

It may well be that we have here the sort of anachronism into 
which some one composing, say in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century, a supposedly contemporary account of events 
in 1088 could readily have fallen, for at the later date appeal to 
the pope would have been free of the complications of 1088. 
Much the same may be said of one of St. Calais’ alleged objections 
to the preliminary judgement by the Curia regis. Among the 
grounds on which the Libellus makes him reject that judgement 
is the good pseudo-Isidorean principle that his comprovincial 
bishops were not present: absentibus omnibus comprovincialibus 
meis. It would be difficult to discover what comprovincial 
bishops Durham could claim in 1088. In 1072, in return for 
Thomas of York’s acknowledgement of the primacy of Canterbury, 
Lanfranc had abandoned to York metropolitan jurisdiction over 
Durham and the bishops of Scotland, provided that Thomas 
could get his rights acknowledged by the bishops in question.! 
But it may well be doubted whether there existed in 1072 or 
1088 any Scottish diocesan other than St. Andrews, and it is 
extremely unlikely that the last Celtic bishop of St. Andrews, 
Fothadh (1059-93), ever recognized the metropolitan rights of 
York. Until Alexander I and David had imposed a diocesan 
organization on the Scottish church, and the see of Carlisle had 
been founded in 1133, York had no suffragan but Durham. St. 
Calais’ alleged complaint in 1088 that his comprovincials were not 
present was thus nonsensical from the point of view of the facts 
of 1088.2, Even if we admit that it is the sort of legalist argu- 
ment which a desperate ecclesiastic might have produced despite 
its unreality, can we believe that the Curia regis in 1088 would 
have left it unchallenged ? But the complaint need not have 
seemed nonsensical to some one inventing it in the changed con- 
ditions of the twelfth century: 

To any attack on the credibility of the Libellus a real difficulty 
is presented by the long list it provides of characters participating 
in the events of 1088. Could any other than an eyewitness, or 
some one with access to the memoranda or the memory of an 
eyewitness, have produced in a plausible context, as does the 

1 (Cf. R. Foreville, L’Eglise et la Royauté en Angleterre sous Henri II, p. 65. St. 
Calais had been consecrated in 1081 by Thomas of York with the assistance of suffra- 
gans of Canterbury, the bishops of Worcester, Exeter, Wells and Hereford : eo quod 
a Scottorum episcopis qui sibi subjecti sunt habere adiutorium non potuit (Latin 


Acts of Lanfranc, in Earle and Plummer, on. cit. i. 289). 
2 Freeman, William Rufus, i. 105, calls it ‘ grotesque ’. 
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Inbellus, a couple of dozen names of men of whose existence in 
1088 we may be almost certain? Some are figures whose activi- 
ties in church and state are known from the chronicles : Lanfranc, 
Geoffrey of Coutances, Roger Bigod, Urse d’Abetot, Osmund 
bishop of Salisbury, Walchelin bishop of Winchester, earls Alan 
of Brittany, Odo of Champagne, and Roger of Poitou. Others 
appear as Domesday tenants and frequent witnesses to royal 
charters : Ralf Paynel, Walter d’Eyncourt, Ivo Taillebois, Erneis 
de Buron, Gilbert de Breteville, Hugh de Port, Ranulf Peverell, 
Robert de Lisle, Geoffrey de Trailli, even Heppo the royal 
balistarius. All are given likely enough parts in the Salisbury 
assembly and the events preceding and following it. Neverthe- 
less, there are some suspicious circumstances about these varied 
dramatis personae. That charter corroboration seems to be 
lacking for two of the names, Robertus de Comtisvilla and 
Ricardus de Cultura, is, of course, not evidence that these men 
did not exist.1 In view of the lateness of our first manuscript 
of the Libellus an otherwise unknown ‘ Reginaldus Paganellus ’ 
can be explained away as a mistake for Radulfus Paganellus : 
some scribe may have extended ‘ R. Paganellus’ incorrectly.” 
Perhaps it is possible to explain similarly why the present text 
of the Libellus attributes to St. Calais the intention of crossing 
the Channel in November 1088 ‘cum Rogero de Molbraio’, 
when we would expect to find the name of Robert Mowbray, 
earl of Northumberland 1080/1-95. But here an alternative 
explanation presents itself, which is damaging to the credibility 
of the Libellus: that ‘ Rogero ’ is the true reading, and that the 
author has confused with Robert Mowbray, St. Calais’ contem- 
porary, Roger the son of Nele d’Aubigny and Gundred de Gournay, 
who was still a minor in 1129.4 Even more remarkable is the 
part in the proceedings at Salisbury which the Libellus accords 
to a Hugh de Beaumont. Of all the laymen his voice is the most 
prominent. It is he who appeals St. Calais on behalf of the king ; 
he who is responsible for the defiant statement to the bishop ; 
‘Si ego hodie te et tuum ordinem iudicare non potero, tu vel 


1 Freeman, op. cit. i. 115, n. 2, surmises that Robert de Conteville might be a 
‘kinsman of the husband of Herleva, the king’s step-grandfather’. Richard de la 
Couture may possibly be a scribal error for Richard de Courcy (de Courceio) who is a 
frequent witness to charters in these years, including some dubious Durham charters : 
cf. Davis, Regesta, nrs. 205, 286. 

? There is no reference to a Reginald Paynel in the Paynel pedigree in C. T. Clay, 
Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. vi. Elsewhere the Libellus refers to a ‘ Rogerus 
Paganellus ’, likewiso unknown. 

3 Cf. G. E. Cockayne, Complete Peerage (revised edn.), ix. 367-9. It is unlikely 
that the reference can be to Robert Mowbray’s father Roger, for there seems no 
evidence for any activity of this Roger Mowbray in England, and probably he had died 
well before 1088. On him cf. Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Ecclesiastica (ed. Le Prevost), 
ii. 121 and iii. 406 ; Complete Peerage, ix. 705-6. 
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tuus ordo nunquam me amplius iudicabitis ’; he who announces 
to St. Calais the final judgement of the Curia Regis. But out- 
side the Libellusthere seems no traceof him. Henryof Beaumont, 
earl of Warwick, indeed appears often enough in the records of 
Rufus’ reign, but for a Hugh de Beaumont we have to wait for 
Hugh, called le Poer, whom Stephen tried to make earl of Bedford : 
and this third son of Robert of Meulan was born after 1104.1 
Again, it is possible that the original exemplar of the Libellus 
read ‘ H.’ or ‘H. de Bellomonte’, and that some later scribe is 
responsible for an erroneous extension into Hugh instead of 
Henry, which has passed into all the existing manuscripts. But 
it would be a singular coincidence if ‘ R. Paganellus’, ‘ R. de 
Molbraio ’ and ‘ H. de Bellomonte ’ have all been distorted thus 
in the course of transmission; the more probable alternative 
seems that the author of the Libellus wrote ‘ Reginaldus 
Paganellus ’, ‘ Rogerus de Molbraio ’, and ‘ Hugo de Bellomonte ’ 
in full, and so not only betrayed that his knowledge of the persons 
of 1088 was imperfect, but also gave a hint that he was writing 
at a time when at least the second and third of these names were 
in fact current. 

One further doubt about a personage introduced by the 
Libellus may be added. On the sole evidence of that document 
Ralf Paynel is commonly described as sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1088.2 Yet during that year, when according to the Libellus 
he was much occupied with the affairs of St. Calais, an ‘R. 
Paganellus’ is to be found witnessing a charter in Normandy,® 
and there seems no Paynel except Ralf to fit this initial. Doubt 
has been expressed whether Ralf could have been in Normandy 
in 1088, because of the Libellus’ report of his business in England 
in that year.* But if the Libellus be discredited, then the evi- 
dence of the charter may well stand. 

Thus there are dubieties about the rich assembly of person- 
ages which is the most persuasive feature of the Libellus. These 
doubts, even when considered together with the weaknesses of 
the manuscript tradition and the tractate’s lapses into what 
seems anachronism, do not amount to a complete demonstration 
that the Libellus was a calculated fraud. But they do raise a 
reasonably strong presumption against the claim of the Libellus 
to be accepted without question as a contemporary, or nearly 


1 Complete Peerage, vii. 526 n. c; ef. Gesta Stephani in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, Henry II and Richard (Rolls Series), iii. 30, 32n. But Mr. G. H. White has 
recently doubted whether Hugh le Poer was ever known as Hugh de Beaumont : 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 4th Series, xiii. 77. 

2 W. Farrer, ‘ The Sheriffs of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 1066-1130’, Z.H.R., xxx. 
282-4, followed by C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, vi. 2-4. 

* Davis, Regesta, nr. 299: R. Paganellus witnesses a charter of Robert, duke of 
Normandy to the abbey of Mont St. Michel. *Clay, op. cit. p. 3, n. 10. 
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contemporary, account of the events of 1088. If it be objected 
that though there are a few uncertainties in the list of persons, 
the overwhelming majority of names mentioned by the author 
can be authenticated from the evidence of Domesday and the 
charters, that is no more than a tribute to the author’s success 
in achieving what may be supposed to have been his intention. 
A twelfth-century monk of Durham could have purloined these 
names, so far as they were not in the chronicles, from charters 
and from Domesday Book itself. It is certain that the Domesday 
survey of Lincolnshire was known in Durham,’ and perhaps it is 
not without significance that one in three of the names mentioned 


by the Libellus is that of a Domesday tenant-in-chief in Lincoln- 
shire. 





V 


If we deny that the Libellus was written either in 1089 or 
soon afterwards, what indications are there why and when it 
was composed ? The author of the first version of HED seems 
not to have known the Libellus ; the compiler of HR did. The 
limits thus given (1104-9/1140-50) may be narrowed by conjecture. 
By 1112-3 the Canterbury monk Eadmer had put out the first 
issue of his Historia Novorum.? In its account of the council of 
Rockingham in 1095 this work made allegations about St. 
Calais’ behaviour extremely damaging to his reputation. He 
is portrayed as the chief instigator of Rufus’ persecution of 
Anselm, and as the leader of the opposition to the primate. His 
motive, Eadmer suggests, was ambition to supplant Anselm as 
archbishop, and to achieve that end he was willing to use dis- 
graceful means; when Anselm had appealed to the pope, St. 
Calais advised Rufus to use violence against him.* How far 
Eadmer is a good witness need not here be discussed. Whether 
or not his story be true, by 1112-3 it had been published. Reply 
from Durham may well have seemed necessary, to clear the name 
of the founder of the convent from the charge of baseness towards 
a churchman universally regarded as great. What could better 
answer this demand than the Libellus, which showed St. Calais 
as the determined defender of the liberties of churchmen and of 
papal supremacy seven years before the council of Rockingham, 
and which at the same time, by suggesting that he was willing to 
defend these principles at the cost of exile, directed attention 
from the awkward fact that in 1088 St. Calais, to whom the 
monks of Durham owed so much, had been forced to leave 

1 Craster, op. cit. p. 529. 
* Hist. Nov. introduction, p. xviand n. 1; p. xxxvi. 


* Ibid. p. 62: ‘ Verum mihi violentia videtur opprimendus, et si regiae voluntati 
non vult adquiescere, ablato baculo et anulo, de regno pellendus ’. 
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England because he had been unable to clear himself of a charge 
of treason? This is no more than conjecture, but it is a con- 
jecture which does something to explain the undoubted corre- 
spondence in thought and sometimes in phrase between the 
Tibellus and Eadmer’s account of the council of Rockingham. 
When Anselm asks for delay in order to consider his reply to 
Rufus’ demand that he should renounce his allegiance to Pope 
Urban IT, St. Calais opposes the request in words which strike 
an echo. Addressing Anselm and referring to the king he says : 
*Revesti eum primo, si placet, debita imperii sui dignitate, et 
tunc demum de induciis age’.! Inverted in its application it is 
the theme, central to the Libellus, of ‘Spoliatus ante omnia 
restituendus ’. There are other similarities between the two 
works which strengthen the supposition that the author of the 
Tibellus was acquainted with the Historia Novorum.? The evi- 
dence is suggestive rather than conclusive. But if we suppose 
that the Libellus was written with Eadmer in mind, then we must 
conclude that it was written after 1112-3; its implicit claim to 
be a contemporary account of the events of 1088 fails, and the 
probability that some of it is fiction is increased. And if this 
be accepted, another date before which it can hardly have been 
written becomes likely. When St. Calais rejects the judgement 
of the Curia regis as an infringement of ecclesiastical liberty, the 
Iibellus makes Lanfranc reply : ‘Nos non de episcopio sed de 
tuo te feodo iudicamus, et hoc modo iudicavimus Baiocensem 
Episcopum ante patrem huius Regis de feodo suo, nec Rex 
vocabat eum Episcopum in placito illo sed fratrem et comitem ’. 
If this story does not come from the immediate genuine knowledge 
of the author of the Libellus it is not easy to know whence he 
had it, if not from the Gesta Regum of William of Malmesbury, 
which was not finished before 1125.* If we cannot accept the 

1 Hist. Nov. p. 60. 

2 Anselm’s appeal to papal judgement in Eadmer (ibid. p. 61): ‘ Qui, propterea 
quod venerabilis sanctae Romanae ecclesiae summi pontificis oboedientiam abnegare 
nolo, vult probare me fidem et sacramentum violare quod terreno regi debeo, assit ; 
et in nomine Domini me paratum inveniet ei sicut debeo, et ubi debeo, respondere ’ 
is made in the same sort of veiled terms which the Libellus has St. Calais use in his 
convencio with the earls on 8 September 1088: ‘Si vero tale iudicium Episcopo 
diceretur quod sibi videretur iniustum, et ipse contradiceret et in rege vel in iudicibus 
ad confirmandum iudicium illuc ire remaneret, ubi contenciosa Pontificum iudicia iuste 
debent terminari. . .’. Again, St. Calais’ stipulation in the convencio about a safe- 
conduct to the coast seems a mere elaboration of Anselm’s demand : ‘ mandavit ei 
dare sibi conductum quo cum suis portum maris tuto petens regno decederet’ 
(ibid. p. 65). And the counsel of submission given to Anselm by the bishops 
at Rockingham is much like that which the Libellus has Lanfranc give to St. Calais 
in 1088: Eadmer (ibid. p. 56), ‘si pure ad voluntatem domini regis consilii tui 
summam transferre volueris, promptum et quod in nobis ipsis utile didicimus a nobis 
consilium certum habebis’; Libellus, ‘ Melius ageres, si in misericordia Regis totum 


te poneres, et ego ad pedes eius libenter tui causa venirem ’. 
3 Gesta Regum, iii. 277; iv. 306 (Rolls Series edn., ii. 334, 361). 
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Ihbellus as an authentic contemporary account of the happenings 
of 1088, the probability is thus that it was a product of the 
period of brilliant literary activity at Durham in the second 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

The grounds for these suggestions about the real date of the 
De iniusta vexacione are admittedly hypothetical. Even if they 
are found acceptable they cannot help to decide the question 
how much genuine information the author of the Libellus may 
have had at his disposal and faithfully transmitted. The pro- 
position that he completely invented everything in his account 
could not possibly be sustained. Art he brought to its com- 
position, but not art of that superlative order. Some of his 
material must have been authentic; his reproduction, for in- 
stance, of Rufus’ safe-conduct for St. Calais to proceed overseas, 
seems unexceptionable in form and content. Nevertheless there 
are good reasons for contending that circumstances in the tra- 
dition, the tendency and the details of the Libellus suggest that 
it is highly hazardous to treat it—as it has often been treated in 
the past—as a wholly trustworthy document contemporary with 
the events which it discusses. 

H. S. OrrLer 


1 Arnold, Symeon, i. 192; this safe-conduct is accepted as genuine by Davis, 


Regesta, nr. 298. 





British Policy in Morocco, 1886-1902 


N 1 July 1886 Drummond Hay retired from the position of 

British minister at Tangier. He had held the post for more 
than forty years. Like Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople, 
under whom he had begun his diplomatic career, Drummond Hay 
had aspired to be at once the protector and the reformer of the 
Moorish empire. Certainly British policy had held off the en- 
croachments of others : it had checked France in 1847 and Spain 
in 1860. It had been less successful in reform. Muley Hassan, 
the Sultan of Morocco, had no more desire to be reformed by the 
British than by anyone else; besides—wiser than Drummond 
Hay—he realized that France and Spain, the two Powers who 
coveted his territory, would tolerate Moorish independence only 
so long as Morocco remained unreformed. They might postpone 
encroachment ; they would not see the chance of it removed. 
In practice, Muley Hassan’s policy of evasion suited British 
interests. Though Great Britain had the largest share of what 
Moorish trade there was, the essential British interest was 
negative : to keep the coastline opposite Gibraltar out of the hands 
of a Great Power, not to acquire this coastline for herself. Since 
Ceuta—directly opposite Gibraltar—was already Spanish, this 
meant principally preserving the independence of Tangier ; and 
for British policy Tangier and Morocco were almost interchange- 
able terms. 

This was not so for France; hence the troubles which had 
begun with the conference at Madrid in 1880. For France 
Morocco was an African problem, the anarchic neighbour of 
Algeria, and the missing piece in France’s North African empire. 
In 1880 Great Britain, largely on Drummond Hay’s prompting, 
had taken the lead in summoning a conference at Madrid, which 
should regulate ‘ protection ’—the system by which Moorish 
subjects could virtually escape from the authority of their own 
government by becoming the agents of one of tue foreign minis- 
ters.2 This conference had been designed as a first step in a 
programme of reforms. Instead France diverted it into legalizing 


1 His work is described in F. R. Flournoy, British Policy towards Morocco in the Age 
of Palmerston (1935). 

* For the Madrid Conference see E. F. Cruickshank, Morocco at the Parting of the 
Ways (1935). 
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and extending ‘protection’; and Bismarck, as part of his 
policy of conciliating France, secured for her the backing of the 
other European Powers. Only Spain had been timidly on the 
British side ; but Spanish support was equivocal. The Spaniards 
were always conscious that they already held in Morocco fragments 
of a vanished African empire ; and therefore, though they were 
anxious to check the encroachments of France, they looked for- 
ward to a distant day when they might renew their own. 

Thus the Madrid Conference was a decisive defeat for Drum- 
mond Hay’s dreams of reform. He was too old to devise a new 
policy, even if one could have been found. He continued to urge 
on the British government the impossible project of reforming 
Morocco with the general agreement of the Powers. His political 
testament was to propose that the Great Powers should reach a 
formal understanding to maintain the independence of Morocco ; 
thereupon the toreign representatives should move from Tangier 
to Fez, so as to be able to press reforms upon the Sultan.! This 
advice assumed that the Powers would co-operate in Morocco, 
that is, it assumed that there was no Moroccan problem. The 
history of the next sixteen years was to show repeatedly that this 
assumption was false. Drummond Hay’s prestige had cloaked 
the decline in British security in Morocco. With his retirement 
Great Britain began to search, though with little success, for a 
Moorish policy. Incidentally, Drummond Hay spent his last 
years in Tangier, at once invaluable and a great nuisance to his 
successor. 

This successor, Kirby Green, at once rejected Drummond Hay’s 
proposal for a co-operation of the Powers. The Sultan, he in- 
sisted, would ignore advice and would be driven to reform only by 
threats ; nor was there any chance of a general agreement among 
the Powers. ‘For Her Majesty’s Government to conjure away 
these dangers by simply deciding upon maintaining the status quo 
is impossible.’ A force should therefore be stationed at Gibraltar 
ready to seize Tangier at a moment’s notice.2 The project of 
seizing Tangier overnight was to become a constant refrain in the 
next few years. It was, and remained, a piece of ‘ diplomatic ’ 
strategy. The garrison at Gibraltar was never increased so as to 
have men to spare for the purpose ; nor did the naval authorities 
make any effort to have ships available. It certainly appears 


































































































































1 Drummond Hay to Rosebery, no. 24, 13 May 1886, F.O. 99/228. Hay had 
made a similar proposal to Granville in 1884. The F.O. 99 series, from which the 
new material for this article is taken, though described as ‘ Morocco ’, contains much 
more than the correspondence with Tangier. It was an early experiment (the Suez 
Canal was another) in the system of filing according to subject, instead of according 
to country, which was generally adopted in 1906. 

* Kirby Green to Iddesleigh, no. 73, 14 November; no. 77, 8 December 1886, 
F.O. 99/299. 
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from the scraps of evidence available that the naval authorities 
desired to acquire Tangier if Morocco broke down ;! such a pro- 
ject is indeed inescapable from the most hasty glance at a map. 
But the naval authorities expected to be provided with Tangier 
by diplomatic means ; whereas the diplomats always spoke of 
‘ seizing ’ Tangier, since they knew of no way of acquiring it by 
negotiation. In short, though ‘seizing’ Tangier sounded more 
realistic than Drummond Hay’s project of co-operating with the 
other Great Powers, it was open to the same objection. If the 
policy had been practicable, it would not have been necessary ; if 
the British could truly seize Tangier at any time, they would not 
need to worry about excluding others. Alternatively, if Tangier 
could be obtained by diplomacy, it did not represent a potential 
danger to Gibraltar. 

Early in 1887 it seemed as though the question of Morocco was 
to be decisively posed. The French secured from the Sultan a 
rectification of the frontier between Algeria and Morocco. It was 
feared that the next ‘rectification ’ would be a French demand 
for Tuat. This was the principal oasis between Algeria and 
Morocco ; though once indisputably Moorish, it was now treated 
by the French as a no man’s land, whereas others held that its 
seizure by the French would be the signal for a partition of 
Morocco. The Spaniards had a vague understanding with France, 
made in 1884, that the two would act together in Morocco to main- 
tain the status quo—this, when it was made, was a gesture against 
Drummond Hay’s policy of reform ; but the French always in- 
sisted that, since Tuat was not in their view part of Morocco, they 
were not threatening the status quo by excluding the Moorish 
authorities from it. Moret, the Spanish foreign minister, was 
greatly alarmed and appealed for British support. Salisbury 
gave a cautious reply. He minuted the British ambassador’s 
dispatch : ‘He may assure Signor Moret of our moral support in 
any effort he may make to secure the independence and integrity 
of Morocco ’ and added the advice that Moret should consult with 
the Italian government.? For Italy, too, was now asserting 
herself as a Mediterranean Power, and was as eager to play a 
part in Morocco at one end of the Mediterranean as in Turkey 
at the other. Kirby Green disliked this reliance on diplomacy : 
‘we should always be ready for energetic and independent 
British action ’.2 However, he received no encouragement from 
Salisbury in this course and, faute de mieux, joined with the 
Italian and Spanish ministers at Tangier in drafting a Note, in 
which the Sultan was urged to pledge himself not to alienate 

1 Marder, British Naval Policy, 1880-1905, p. 580. 


2 Ford (Madrid) to Salisbury, no. 11, 1 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. 
? Kirby Green to Salisbury, no, 15, 1 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. 
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Moorish territory further.1_ The outcome of this would have been 
to push Muley Hassan into the front line against France ; it was 
thus implicitly a confession by the three Powers that they did not 
wish to find themselves in this position. Its effect, in any case 
slight, was weakened still more, when Salisbury deleted the offer 
of support (appui) to maintain the independence and integrity of 
Morocco and substituted bons offices.2, The Spaniards would have 
liked to involve Germany and claimed that they had German 
backing. It soon turned out that, though the Germans encour- 
aged a collective Note by Great Britain, Italy, and Spain, they 
themselves intended to keep on good terms with France. The 
German minister at Tangier told Kirby Green that ‘he was 
directed to observe the greatest reserve in his political conduct 
here, so long as friendly relations existed between France and 
Germany ’.4 
The collective Note was dispatched to the Sultan on 12 March 

1887. Kirby Green followed hard after it in order to pay his 
inaugural visit to the Sultan, who was at Marrakesh. The visit 
was not a success. Muley Hassan was as unwilling as Salisbury 
to be pushed into the front line of resistance against France. Cer- 
tainly he wished the European Powers to defend the independence 
and integrity of Morocco ; but he did not intend to debar himself 
from negotiating with the French and, if necessary, making con- 
cessions to them. Kirby Green wrote irritably : ‘the Sultan’s 
uneducated mind is not very capable of taking a broad view of the 
political position or exigencies of his country. His only motive 
is fear, mostly of France and Spain, who have given him more 
frequent proof of their power to injure him.’ The Sultan alleged 
that he had sent the Note to one of his most trusted counsellors in 
Fez ; Green suspected that this counsellor was, in fact, the French 
minister. When Kirby Green showed, to his own satisfaction, 
that Morocco was doomed unless it co-operated with the three 
Powers who had signed the Note, Muley Hassan only replied : 
* But if God wished it otherwise all you have said could not take 
place’. Kirby Green returned to Tangier with the gloomy 
conviction : ‘conversation with eastern rulers is barren of 
results, because the will of the individual is allowed to override 
logic ’.5 

Muley Hassan refused to give a binding answer to the collective 
Note. Instead he proposed that the three Powers should obtain 
from all the Powers interested in Morocco a general guarantee of 

1 Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 18, 7 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. 

? Minute by Salisbury on Kirby Green’s no. 27, 23 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. 

3 Ford to Salisbury, no. 20, 13 February 1887, F.0. 99/241; Malet to Salisbury, 
no. 60, 19 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. . 


* Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 30, 24 February 1887, F.O. 99/241. 
5 Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 54, 25 April; no. 62, 7 July 1887, F.O. 99/241. 
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its neutrality, similar to the guarantee of Belgium. Kirby Green 
suspected that this idea had originated with Spain : the Spaniards, 
he thought, wished to retard the French encroachments, but with- 
out themselves taking sides against France. He told the Spanish 
minister impatiently : ‘ If ever the integrity of Morocco came to 
be seriously menaced, the matter would be treated as one of vital 
importance to British interests, and not as a side question capable 
of half a dozen solutions’. As to neutralization, general dis- 
cussion would at once show its impossibility and would thus be 
an encouragement to France to renew her encroachments.? 
Salisbury also dismissed the idea of neutralizing Morocco. He 
wrote on 7 September 1887: ‘ European Powers would only 
neutralise a Power which by the excellence of its internal consti- 
tution is incapable of giving offence ’ and therefore inquired what 
reforms were contemplated by the Sultan.?. The proposal was not 
raised again. 

Thus Salisbury’s policy in 1887 was defined by its negations. 
He wished to encourage Muley Hassan in independence, without 
promising him British support ; and similarly urged co-operation 
between Spain and Italy on a basis of vague British approval. In 
fact Spain and Italy made an agreement on 4 May 1887, pledging 
themselves to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean : 
Spain undertook not to make any agreement with France, especi- 
ally in regard to North Africa, directed against any of the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance.* There is no evidence that this agreement 
was communicated to the British government. However, the 
Spanish government lived in constant apprehension of committing 
itself decisively to one side or the other ; and in the autumn of 
1887 stirred up the Moroccan question with the vague hope of 
escaping from its difficulties. Moret, the Spanish foreign minister 
proposed to summon a new conference to revise the system of 
protection in Morocco ; and he tried to frighten or persuade the 
rival Powers into this conference by telling them lies about each 
other. On the one hand he told the French chargé d'affaires, 
that ‘no discussion concerning the maintenance of the status quo 
in Morocco had taken place between Spain and other Powers than 
France ’ and that he was ready to continue the co-operation with 
France to maintain the status quo which had been agreed on in 
1884.4 On the other hand he told the British and Italian ambas- 
sadors that Paul Cambon, the French ambassador, was interpreting 
the agreement of 1884 as preparing the way for a partition of 

1 Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 84, 22 August 1887, F.O. 99/236. 

2 Salisbury to Kirby Green, no. 68, 7 September 1887, F.O. 99/234. 

3 Pribram, Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, i. 116-22. 

“Belle to Flourens, telegrams, 8 October, 11 October 1887, Documents Diplo- 


matiques Frangais (hereafter cited as D.D.F.), first series, ix, appendix, nos. v and vi, 
p- 691. 
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Morocco between France and Spain.1 The Italians, of course, 
affected to believe the story, in the hope of drawing Salisbury into 
some commitment ; the hope was disappointed. Cambon, no 
doubt, hit on the truth when he remarked:to Sir Clare Ford that 
the Spaniards were building up alarms in Morocco ‘in order to 
hold out hopes to their over-officered army of the near prospect 
of a campaign.’? Moret himself retreated and made out that the 
alarm was due to the blundering of Cambon : ‘M. Cambon is a 
fool and no diplomat. I like to draw him out.’ On 1 December 
1887 the Spanish government issued invitations to the proposed 
conference. The British government wished to add the question 
of commercial relations generally ; the French government in- 
sisted on a defined programme. Finally, in the summer of 1888, 
the Spanish government—with a new foreign minister—lost inter- 
est in the conference and no more was heard of it. 

There followed two years of quiet, almost unbroken till after 
the fall of Bismarck. Kirby Green was left to occupy himself 
with complaints about the state of the Moorish prisons and about 
alleged sales of slaves which were made by the anti-slavery 
society in England. In the autumn of 1888 there was a renewed 
alarm from Italy of an agreement between France and Spain to 
divide Morocco.‘ Kirby Green was told to hold ‘ unreserved 
intercourse with his Italian colleague’; on the other hand he 
received no encouragement when he urged that Great Britain and 
Italy should prepare to counter Franco-Spanish plans by occupy- 
ing Tangier, Casablanca, Mazagan, and Mogador.’ There was an 
alarm of a different kind in 1889, when Muley Hassan sent a 
special mission to congratulate William IT on his accession. The 
Moors insisted that this mission was a simple act of courtesy and 
in no way connected with the German request for a Moorish port 
which—according to Muley Hassan—had been made in 1886 or 
1887. The French thought that the mission might be intended 
on the German side to frighten Spain into committing herself 
more firmly to the Triple Alliance. Probably these elaborate 
speculations were unfounded ; it flattered the German govern- 
ment to be treated as a ‘ world power ’, but so long as Bismarck 


1 Egerton (Paris) to Salisbury, telegram, no. 17, 14 October; Ford to Salisbury, 
no. 121, 16 October 1887, F.O. 99/241. 

2 Ford to Salisbury, no. 122, 18 October 1887, F.O. 99/241. 

3 Ford to Salisbury, no. 135, 28 October 1887, F.O. 99/241. 

‘ Kirby Green to Salisbury, telegram no. 13, 2 November 1888, F.O. 99/270; 
Kennedy (Rome) to Salisbury, no. 43, 14 November ; Ford to Salisbury, 14 November 
1888, F.0. 99/270. 

5 Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 93, 12 July; no. 130, 6 November 1888, F.O. 
99/251. 

® Herbette to Goblet, 7 February 1889, D.D.F., first series, vii, no. 322 ; telegram, 
i7 February 1889, no. 327 ; Spuller to Herbette, 1 March 1889, no. 336. The French 
give the name of the port alleged to be sought by the Germans as Adjeroud ; Kirby 
Green (to Salisbury, no. 36, 6 March 1887, F.O. 99/235) as Aggirud. 
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ruled, Germany would not behave as one. The mission to 
Germany, and its warm reception, was, however, a preliminary 
announcement that one day Germany, too, would aspire to play 
a part in the Moroccan question—and probably an erratic one. 
The period of quiet in Morocco resulted, as on other occasions, 
in England and France drawing closer together. For the other 
Powers Morocco was mainly a question of prestige. The Spaniards 
had certainly the interest of propinquity and were resolved not to 
be left out in any partition ; but they had virtually no trade with 
Morocco, and their fortresses on the coast—Ceuta and the rest— 
were too decayed to do more than produce occasional disputes 
with the neighbouring tribes. Italy had no interest in Morocco 
except to show that she was a Mediterranean Power ; Germany 
had no interest except to make mischief. Only Great Britain and 
France were concerned with practical questions—France with the 
Algerian frontier, Great Britain with Moorish trade and the 
neutrality of Tangier. Therefore, when not actually quarrelling, 
they tended to establish an unacknowledged condominium, much 
to the annoyance of the other Powers.! It is true that early in 
1890 Kirby Green at last extracted from the Sultan a grudging 
adherence to the principles of the collective Note of 1887—that 
is, he would not alienate Moorish territory ;? but as the French 
were at this moment not demanding anything, the gesture was 
empty. In any case Kirby Green had lost faith in Moorish 
powers of resistance and even began to hanker after a partition 
agreement with France. He placed his fragile hope of saving 
Morocco in opening the country effectively to European trade. 
He therefore drafted a commercial treaty for which he got the 
approval of his French, German, Spanish, and Italian colleagues,’ 
and then proposed to press this treaty on Muley Hassan by col- 
lective action. This scheme was wrecked by the dishonesty of 
Tattenbach, the German minister, who visited Fez in May 1890. 
Tattenbach seems to have been motivated solely by the desire 
(common among German envoys) to display his strength. Ac- 
cording to Moorish reports, he repeated the German request for 
a port near Melilla ; then, although he had promised to leave the 
commercial treaty to collective action, he demanded and secured 
a commercial treaty to Germany’s exclusive benefit, in exchange 
dropping his request for a port.‘ The Moors, who knew 


1 The Germans complained of Kirby Green’s friendship with France in December 
1890. Marschall to Hatzfeldt, 25 December 1890, Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette (hereafter cited as G.P.), viii, no. 1914, p. 293. 

? Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 20, 27 February 1890, F.O. 99/275. 

* Kirby Green to Salisbury, no. 22, 13 March; no. 34, 16 April; Salisbury to 
Kirby Green, no. 29, 27 March ; no. 39, 20 May 1890, F.O. 99/275. 

* There is no reference to Tattenbach’s visit to Fez in G.P. Kirby Green to Salisbury, 
no. 44, 18 May; no. 48, 11 June; no. 49, 13 June; no. 50, 25 June 1890, F.0. 99/275. 
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everything that went on among the foreign ministers at Tangier, 
were aware that collective action for an effective commercial treaty 
was being prepared ; and they were glad enough to get the Germans 
out of step. Tattenbach, on his return to Tangier, had to admit 
that he could not join in a collective action, though he denied that 
he had asked for a port ; and the German commercial treaty was 
to raise still more difficulties for the British two years later. 
Kirby Green decided to attempt to carry the commercial treaty 
by his own persuasion. He paid a long visit to Muley Hassan at 
Marrakesh, and died there suddenly on 25 February 1891, with 
nothing accomplished. 

Kirby Green’s initiative over the commercial treaty would 
probably have ended the ‘truce’ between France and Great 
Britain which had lasted since 1887 ; in any case, the question of 
Morocco was revived early in 1891 by a new alarm over Tuat. In 
May 1891 the French warned Muley Hassan that, though they 
were not yet prepared to occupy Tuat, they would oppose any 
Moorish attempt to do so ; and in August the Moorish government 
appealed to Great Britain, Spain, and Italy... The diplomacy of 
the Tuat affair, for thenext twelve months, parodied the diplomacy 
of the Bulgarian question in 1887, which had culminated in 
the Mediterranean entente between Great Britain, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary. Italy tried to be the link between Spain and 
Great Britain, as she had been the link between Austria-Hungary 
and Great Britain ; and Germany tried to act as patron of this 
new triple entente, while insisting that she was not concerned in 
the affair. Just as Salisbury had answered Bismarck’s prompt- 
ings in August 1887 by hinting at a British deal with Russia,? so 
he brushed off German warnings over Morocco by declaring that 
he had ‘un bon appetit ’ there. This lighthearted remark pre- 
sumably pointed to a possible partition with France, to the detri- 
ment of Spain. The Germans affected to welcome this evidence 
of an active British interest in Morocco, believing, no doubt, that 
British and French interests there could never be reconciled.‘ 

The attempt to build up a western Mediterranean entente was 
not successful. For one thing, Spain was not in the same position 
as Austria-Hungary. Spain was not an essential German interest ; 
and the Spaniards had to get along without the ultimate 
security of a German backing. If the Spaniards could have had 


The French and Spanish ministers both believed that Tattenbach had indeed asked for 
a port; Kirby Green accepted Tattenbach’s denial and was approved by Salisbury 
(to Kirby Green, no, 41, 22 May 1890, F.O. 99/275). 

1 White (chargé d’affaires) to Salisbury, telegram no. 9, 20 August 1891, F.O. 
99/284. 
? Hatzfeldt to Bismarck, 3 August 1887. G.P. iv, no. 907, p. 336. 
’ Metternich to Caprivi, 10 June 1891, G.P. viii, no. 1918, p. 297. 
* Marschall to Hatzfeldt, 13 June, 1891, G@.P. viii, no. 1919, p. 299. 
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some defensive guarantee against France, as the Habsburgs had 
against Russia by the treaty of 1879, they might have been as 
anti-French as the Austrians were anti-Russian, though even this 
is doubtful : the Spaniards were at once weaker and more cunning 
than the Austrians. As it was, the Spaniards played persistently 
with both sides and would commit themselves to neither. On 
4 May 1891 they had renewed with the Italians the Mediterranean 
agreement of 1887.1 Though this was certainly directed against 
France, the Spaniards now added to it a declaration that the status 
quo was not to be interpreted as a bar against future Spanish 
action in Morocco to assert their ancient de jure claims; thus 
the Spaniards still had it both ways—they could call on Italy to 
oppose France, yet were themselves free to devise a partition at 
some time in the future. Further, the Spaniards ran over with 
friendly statements to France. Thus on 21 June the duke of 
Tetuan, Spanish foreign minister, told Paul Cambon that he re- 
gretted the intrusion of other Powers than France and Spain into 
the affairs of Morocco, but assured him that on coming into office 
(in 1890) he had not found ‘ any written trace of the interference 
of the Powers into Moorish affairs ’"—an odd statement to be made 
only six weeks after the renewal of the Italo-Spanish agreement.* 
On 14 August he said in regard to Tuat : ‘ If you do not have an 
armed conflict with the Sultan, if he resigns himself, as I expect, 
to your occupation, we shall have nothing to say ; but if he resists 
the question of the maintenance of the status quo will be raised ’.* 
The French had no intention of having ‘ an armed conflict ’ with 
Muley Hassan ; therefore they knew from the first that they were 
safe from united opposition. 

Salisbury clearly understood Spain’s equivocal position. His 
own was much the same—this was the second essential difference 
from the affairs of the Near East. British policy was resolutely 
anti-Russian—or as resolute as it ever was ; it was never uncom- 
promisingly anti-French. Besides, on the other side, the French 
were unwilling to provoke their own isolation—they had quite 
enough on their hands with Egypt. The Russians had been ready 
to face this risk. Thus Salisbury, too, hung back, as the Spaniards 
had done. The only difference was that he did not actually reveal 
the lack of united opposition to the French until he had clearly 
ascertained that the Spaniards would not commit themselves. 
He met the Italian proposal for a joint protest in Paris very coolly: 
‘It would be more likely to precipitate sudden action than to 
prevent it’. The Italians returned to the attack in October, 


1 Pribram, Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, i. 142-9. 
2 Paul Cambon to Ribot, 22 June 1891, D.D.F. Ist series, viii, no. 385, p. 513. 
3 Paul Cambon to Ribot, 15 August 1891, D.D.F. 1st series, viii, no. 502, p. 668. 


« Salisbury to Dering (chargé d’affaires, Rome), no. 160a, 7 September; no. 165, 
16 September 1891, F.0. 99/284. 
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this time with German backing. Salisbury replied: ‘though 
Great Britain was less interested in North-west Africa than Spain 
or Italy, he was disposed to support their views diplomatically ’ 
and agreed to inquire as to Spain’s attitude.1 In conversation 
with Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador, he went further and said 
that, if consulted, he would advise the Sultan against giving up 
Tuat * but this remark was never made to either the Italians or 
the Spaniards. 

The duke of Tetuan refused to be drawn. He proposed that 
the Sultan should be advised to ask the French government on 
what grounds they claimed Tuat and that, if the reply was un- 
satisfactory, Muley Hassan should appeal to the good offices of 
the interested Powers *—thus the responsibility for raising the 
question of Morocco would rest on Muley Hassan, and Spain 
would, no doubt, be free to promote her own designs. The answer 
did not satisfy the Italians ; and they renewed their pressure on 


Salisbury, with German support, on 3 November. Salisbury was 
too clever for them. He replied : 


‘The matter concerns Italy and Spain rather than Great Britain 
and we did not propose to express any opinion, either at Tangier or at 
Paris, unless asked by those immediately concerned. It was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that Tuat was part of the 
Empire of Morocco and that any possible alienation would prejudice 
the integrity of that Empire. If the Government of Spain should 
think it important to express this opinion, we were prepared diplo- 
matically to support them.’ * 


Italy and Germany were thus directed back to Madrid, where 
their efforts proved vain. The duke of Tetuan would give advice 
in Tangier ; he would not join in a protest at Paris. The affair 
* was of small importance and not the subject of active resistance ; 
it would give France the great opportunity of administering a 
diplomatic check to the three Powers’.® Salisbury at once used 
the excuse of the Spanish refusal to retreat in his turn. On 
13 November 1891 he told Hatzfeldt that a diplomatic action 
‘would not prevent a French move against the oasis, that this 
latter was worth little in itself, and that the interested Powers 
would perhaps do better to keep their strength for the serious 
question later, that is when it concerned Morocco itself and especi- 
ally the coast ’.6 The Germans now made out that they had never 
1 Salisbury to Ford, telegram no. 6, 28 October 1891, F.O. 99/284. 


? Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 23 October 1891, G.P. viii, no. 1925, p. 303. 

3 Ford to Salisbury, telegram no. 10, 30 October 1891, F.O. 99/284 ; Marschall to 
Hatzfeldt, 2 November 1891, G.P. viii, no. 1930, p. 307. 

* Salisbury to Dufferin (Rome), no. 197, 3 November 1891, F.O. 99/284. 

5 Salisbury to Ford, telegram no. 7, 13 November 1891, F.O. 99/284 ; Marschall to 
Stumm (Madrid), 5 November, G.P. viii, no. 1934, p. 311; Stumm to Foreign Office, 
10 November, 1891, @.P. viii, no. 1936, p. 312. 
® Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 13 November 1891, @.P. viii, no. 1940, p. 314. 
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cared about Tuat ;! and the Italians had to be content with the 
advice of the three Powers to Muley Hassan, as originally sug- 
gested by the duke of Tetuan.2, The Moorish Note, which did not 
altogether conform to the advice of the Powers, was handed to the 
French chargé d’affaires on 11 January 1892.° 

Meanwhile, Salisbury was covering himself on the French side. 
On 22 December 1891 he said to Waddington, the French ambas- 
sador : ‘I know by experience that a great civilized nation in 
contact with barbarism is always obliged to advance ’, and added : 
“be cautious and do not raise a Moroccan question ’.4 On 22 
January 1892, he told Waddington he had put the damper on the 
Moroccan question : ‘ You can tell M. Ribot that I shall do every- 
thing I can to extinguish this so-called Moroccan question ’. As 
to Tuat, ‘ England has certainly no interest in Tuat and I have 
told everyone that I consider the question as trivial . . . I don’t 
claim to give an opinion on your rights or on those of the Sultan ; 
I do not know them, either the one or the other’. Waddington : 
‘ All we ask is not to concern yourself with them. You have only 
to say, if the Sultan consults you, that the question does not con- 
cern you’. Salisbury: ‘I recognise and have already declared 
that it is a trifling question ’.5 This was all that the French re- 
quired. On 31 January 1892 they replied to Muley Hassan that 
the claim of Morocco to Tuat was founded neither on right nor on 
fact and therefore refused to discuss the question with him.® 
Although Muley Hassan replied to the French in another argu- 
mentative Note on 13 April,’ he had too much sense to appeal to 
the good offices of the interested Powers, who were too much 
interested in Morocco for his liking. Euan Smith, the British 
minister, did not learn of the French reply until the end of May 
and was then told by the Moorish foreign minister that if the 
Moorish agent at Tangier had not communicated this to him 
earlier ‘it was probably from forgetfulness ’.6 Evan Smith 
wished to show the French Note to the Italian and Spanish mini- 
sters, but was instructed by Salisbury not todoso. By now, even 
the Italians realized that nothing could be made of the Tuat 

1 Malet to Salisbury, no. 219, 28 November 1891, F.O. 99/284. 

2 Salisbury to Ford, no. 94, 4 December; Ford to Salisbury, telegram no. 11, 
7 December ; Salisbury to Ford, telegram no. 9, 8 December, F.O. 99/284; Salisbury 
to Euan Smith, telegram no. 10, 11 December 1891, F.O. 99/279. 

3 The Powers had advised Muley Hassan to ask the French their grounds for 
claiming Tuat ; instead he asked the French their grievance against the tribes there. 
Souhart to Ribot, telegram, 11 January 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 138, p. 206. 

4 Waddington to Ribot, 23 December 1891, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 113, p. 176. 

5 Waddington to Ribot, 22 January 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 169, p. 239. 

® Souhart to Si Feddoul Gharnit, 31 January 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 194 
annexe, p. 289. 

7 Si Feddoul Gharnit to Souhart, 13 April 1892, D.D.F. Ist series, ix, no. 286 


annexe, p. 415. 
8 Euan Smith to Salisbury, no. 104, 31 May 1892, F.O. 99/296. 
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question. In June, Brin, lately become Italian foreign minister, 
said : ‘ while his Government would have confidently followed the 
lead of England, they would hesitate to embark with Spain alone 
in an attempt to arrest French designs ’ ;1 and again, ‘ Italy was 
prepared to join in opposing the danger which confronted all the 
Mediterranean powers, but would not take the initiative or move 
except in concert with England and Spain ’.? The conclusion 
suited Salisbury’s book : he could call on Italy, and perhaps even 
on Spain, if it were necessary, yet was not committed himself. 

By the spring of 1892 the Tuat question was safely out of the 
way ; and all seemed quiet in Morocco. There followed a sudden 
explosion, one of the oddest episodes in British diplomacy. Sir 
Charles Euan Smith had been hurriedly chosen for Tangier in May 
1891 after Kirby Green’s sudden death. Euan Smith was not a 
professional diplomat: he had spent his life in India and had 
entered the service of the Foreign Office only when he succeeded 
Sir John Kirk at Zanzibar. There he had achieved some diplo- 
matic reputation, by imposing a British protectorate on the 
Sultan ; but the real diplomatic work, as regards France and 
Germany, had been done for him in London by Salisbury. He 
came out to Tangier only with the vague instruction that British 
policy aimed ‘to preserve the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the Empire of Morocco, while neglecting no favourable 
opportunity of impressing upon the Sultan and his Ministers the 
importance and advantage of improving the Government and 
administration of the country ’.* For the first few months he was 
occupied with the Tuat question, which effectually estranged him 
from the French chargé d’affaires ; while the caution of Salisbury 
estranged the Italian minister on the other side. Euan Smith had 
been told at the outset that Kirby Green had failed to get general 
backing for his draft commercial treaty ; but this did not alarm 
him. He was quite confident that he could by his own resources 
pull off the success which had eluded both Drummond Hay and 
Kirby Green. 

In February 1892 Euan Smith prepared to visit Fez on a lavish 
scale. As the French minister remarked afterwards, he took with 
him ‘ amateurs, historiographes, prestidigitateurs, et musiciens ’.‘ 
He wrote on 13 February that he proposed to press the draft 
commercial treaty on Muley Hassan : 


‘In view of the hideous misgovernment of the country the only 
way of improvement is by the introduction of drastic commercial 
reforms which, by gradually throwing open the interior of the Empire 


1 Vivian (chargé d’affaires, Rome) to Salisbury, no. 119, 13 June 1892, F.O. 99/296. 
* Vivian to Salisbury, no. 132, 30 June 1892, F.O. 99/296. 

* Salisbury to Euan Smith, no. 1, 16 May 1891, F.O. 99/279. 

* D’Aubigny to Nisard, 31 July 1892, D.D.F. lst series, ix, no. 429, p. 627. 
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to the operations of legitimate commerce and materially benefitting 
the inhabitants will insensibly raise them, under the stimulus of the 
new influence that will be brought to bear upon them, to demand for 
themselves a greater measure of justice and humanity at the hands of 
their Rulers.’ 


A commercial treaty would also be ‘ the most efficient bulwark 
against any schemes of territorial aggrandisement on the part of 
other Powers ’ by identifying Morocco ‘ with the great commer- 
cial interests of the British nation’. The inducements he would 
hold out to Muley Hassan would be a promise to try to secure the 
abolition of the system of ‘ protection ’ (as established by the 
Madrid Conference of 1880); the prospect of the reception of a 
Moorish mission by Queen Victoria; and the gift of a female 
elephant. If these failed, he ‘ should be authorised to hold langu- 
age to His Majesty of a character more vigourous than that of 
mere remonstrance and disappointment ’. He should warn Muley 
Hassan : 


“Her Majesty’s Government would in the future feel themselves 
compelled to withdraw from the position they have hitherto held 
of being his most solicitous friends and to adopt in all future arrange- 
ments that line of policy alone which might seem best suited for the 
maintenance and encouragement of British interests in Morocco.’ ! 


Salisbury ought to have taken alarm at this dispatch.2 But 


a general election was approaching and he had other things on 
hand. Besides, he admitted that ‘co-operating with all the 
Powers is an impossibility ’. He therefore contented himself with 
the warning : 


‘I wish you to abstain from anything in the nature of a menace 
which would be doubly dangerous, because if resisted it might bring 
about a serious crisis and, if successful, would place Her Majesty’s 


Government in the position of having undertaken the protection of 
Morocco.’ § 


A little later, when Euan Smith asked for full powers to sign a 
commercial treaty, Salisbury telegraphed : 


‘Full Powers will be given, but must be used circumspectly, so that 
other Powers, especially Italy and Spain, will not think you are 
getting exclusive advantages ; and there is a danger that the Sultan 
may think we have sent you to Tangier to establish another protectorate 
over @ Moslem Ruler as, under our instructions, you did at Zanzibar.’ * 


1 Euan Smith to Salisbury, no. 29, 13 February 1892, F.O. 99/286. 

* Even more revealing of the storm to come was Euan Smith’s no. 28 of 10 February, 
in which he asked to be allowed to object to the ceremony of reception, at which ‘ the 
Minister has to stand bareheaded in a square (like a Pasha or chief) while the Sultan 
addresses him from horseback, and presents are exposed to the crowd, who think they 
are tribute’. Salisbury merely minuted: ‘ What a tiresome man he is!’ 

* Salisbury to Euan Smith, no. 22, 2 March 1892, F.O. 99/285. 

* Salisbury to Euan Smith, telegram no 12, 28 March 1892, F.O. 99/290. 
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Euan Smith answered that he was ‘ deeply imbued with the sense 
of responsibility to do nothing to weaken the Sultan’s authority 
or to awaken the just susceptibilities of the foreign Powers ’. # 

On 27 April Euan Smith left for Fez. The French chargé 
d’affaires did not accompany the other diplomats who came to 
see him off; the absence was deliberate.2 At Fez Euan Smith 
displayed to the full the qualities he had learnt from the empire- 
builders of India.* He wrote of the ceremony of reception : ‘ it 
served to remind us strongly of the scenes which one is accustomed 
to associate with the performance of a pantomime at Drury 
Lane’. He had not brought the customary presents, and declined 
to receive any. He raised at once the question of the commercial 
treaty and claimed that it had been approved by all the Powers 
(this was true only in the sense that the ministers at Tangier had 
not objected when it had been shown to them two years before by 
Kirby Green). Muley Hassan proved ‘ extraordinarily obstructive 
and unyielding’; he also proved extremely ingenious. His first 
argument was that the commercial treaty which he had made 
with Tattenbach in 1890 secured him against any further demands 
for five years and that this treaty had been approved by all the 
Powers. This argument was only overthrown by a direct British 
appeal to Berlin. Muley Hassan also learnt at once from the 
French that Euan Smith was not entitled to speak in the name of 
all the Powers. Indeed the French agent at Fez warned Muley 
Hassan : ‘If the English obtain the little finger, we shall claim 
the hand’. Thus from the outset there was no chance that - 
Euan Smith’s demands would be granted. 

Negotiations at Fez dragged on throughout June. At one 
moment Muley Hassan tried to scare Euan Smith by organizing a 
riot outside his house. Euan Smith answered by riding through 
the ‘rioters’ to the palace and declaring that, if he were killed, 
‘within a month there would be another British minister in Fez, 
but there would not then be a Sultan ’, a statement strengthened 
by referring to the fate of Cavagnari at Kabul. Euan Smith also 
announced that, if there were more riots, he would hoist the Union 
Jack over his house with his own hands. As a further chal- 
lenge to the Sultan, Euan Smith provocatively appointed a 
British merchant in Fez vice-consul.’ Muley Hassan then tried 


1 Euan Smith to Salisbury, telegram no. 34, 29 March 1892, F.O. 99/291. 

? Euan Smith to Salisbury, no. 84, 27 April; no. 85, 28 April 1892, F.O. 99/286. 

31 have not thought it necessary to particularize Euan Smith’s reports from Fez. 
His reports are in F.O. 99/286-8, his telegrams in F.O. 99/291. 

* D’Aubigny to Ribot, 1 June 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 330, p. 472. 

5 Euan Smith had been authorized to appoint a vice-consul at Fez in December 
1891, but had held up the appointment so as ‘ not to embarrass my negotiations’, 
and Salisbury had forgotten that he had authorized it. Euan Smith, when rebuked, 
alleged that he had appointed the vice-consul ‘ after consulting the Sultan and with his 
concurrence and with the proviso that he should not fly the flag for the present’. 
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conciliation : he dismissed the Pasha of Fez for allowing the riot 
and offered Euan Smith £20,000 if he would go away. His princi- 
pal resource, however, was an inexhaustible diplomacy. The 
commercial treaty was endlessly discussed—clauses modified, 
withdrawn, conceded, and then withdrawn again. The Grand 
Vizier, with much mystery, submitted to Euan Smith an alleged 
compromise which, on translation, turned out to be no compromise 
at all; Euan Smith tore it up and returned it in fragments to 
the Vizier. Euan Smith also played at diplomacy on his side. 
On 19 June he approached the French military mission and said 
that it was time England and France settled the Moroccan ques- 
tion together : England should have Tangier and a commercial 
treaty, and France could take the rest.1_ The French did not re- 
spond ; they were convinced that England was trying to raise the 
Moroccan question on a grand scale and began to enlist Spain in a 
common resistance.? 

Euan Smith’s patience gave out, and he left Fez on 12 July, 
pursued to the last by Moorish ‘ commissioners ’ who offered him 
further compromise if only he would stay. He now denounced 
Muley Hassan as ‘ faithless and dishonourable ’ ; but in fact Muley 
Hassan had behaved very reasonably. He had said frankly that 
he would give way ‘ only if the British fleet was sent to Tangier to 
enforce the Commercial Treaty ’. Unless England could threaten 
him, there was no need to give way ; moreover, unless England 
could threaten him and so show her strength against the other 
Powers, he dared not give way—his only line was to balance 
between the competing Powers. The Euan Smith episode, un- 
important in itself, was a striking demonstration that the 
Moroccan question could not be solved ‘on the spot ’"—neither by 
England nor, for that matter, by France. It could be settled 
only by diplomacy, as in fact Zanzibar (which had so misled Euan 
Smith) had been. Euan Smith understood nothing of this. He 
returned to Tangier well pleased with his work. Muley Hassan, 
he telegraphed on his arrival, was frightened and unhappy : ‘If 
Your Lordship sees fit to support my action, I have no doubt 
whatever the Sultan will conclude the treaty at once, satisfy our 
just demands and give such other satisfaction as Your Lordship 
may deem necessary . . . French influence and prestige will de- 
crease in the same proportion as those of Great Britain will in- 
crease.’ Euan Smith had a good press, mainly with information 


The Foreign Office had some doubt whether the clause of the treaty of 1856 authorizing 
the appointment of vice-consuls in the ‘ ports and cities ’ of Morocco covered appoint- 
ments inland. At any rate the Moorish government refused to acknowledge the 
appointment (F.O. 99/333). 

1 D’Aubigny to Ribot, 26 June 1892 D.D.F. 1st series, ix. no. 374, p. 536. 

? Ribot to Waddington, 4 July 1892, D.D.F. Ist series, ix, no. 390, pp. 566-8 ; 
to Roustan, 4 July, no. 391 and 392, pp. 569-72. 
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supplied by himself or by one of his entourage, and enjoyed a 
brief fame as a builder of empire. Salisbury did not share this 
delight. The Foreign Office sent repeated demands to Euan 
Smith for an explanation. On 8 August Salisbury repudiated 
Euan’s Smith proposal of menaces : 


‘They might or might not extract from the Sultan of Morocco a 
consent to the commercial reforms which he has just refused; but 
they would revive and to many minds would seem to confirm the 
reports which have been circulated that Her Majesty’s Government 
entertain projects inconsistent with the independence and integrity 
of that Empire.’ } 


A Blue Book was hastily put together to show Salisbury’s in- 
nocence ;? and Salisbury told Waddington that Euan Smith was 
‘too keen to advertise himself’ and had not been authorized to 
carry things so far. The French hardly believed Salisbury’s ex- 
planations : they thought the Euan Smith mission had been a 
‘try-on ’, and this view was shared by the other Powers. Hence 
Euan Smith helped to consolidate the myth of Salisbury’s policy 
as anti-French and based on co-operation with the Triple Alli- 
ance ; and the fact that the repudiation of Euan Smith virtually 
coincided with the change to the Liberal government strengthened 
the further myth that the Liberals were pro-French—as a conse- 
quence of which the French built up groundless hopes in regard to 
Egypt. In reality, Salisbury’s only concern had been to keep the 
Moroccan question quiet, and he had done little to encourage a 
triple entente with Italy and Spain (no doubt because, in view of 
Spain’s position, it was impracticable). Euan Smith had simply 
created embarrassment for him. The affair had also an awkward 
sequel for the French. The French government had been quite 
ready to make a diplomatic complaint to Salisbury ; they were 
taken aback when Muley Hassan wrote a letter of complaint and 
requested the French to forward it to Queen Victoria. Wadding- 
ton especially objected : he hoped that the new Liberal govern- 
ment would be willing to co-operate with France and Spain, in 
trying to negotiate a commercial treaty with Morocco. Muley 
Hassan, however, threatened to give the letter to the Germans, if 
the French would not transmit it; and Ribot would not allow 


1 Salisbury to Euan Smith, no. 82, 8 August 1892, F.O. 99/285. 

2 Morocco no 1 (1892), C. 2815; and Morocco no. 2. (1892), C. 6821. Owing to 
haste, Ribot’s approval for one of Dufferin’s reports was not obtained ; and he pro- 
tested (D.D.F. 1st series, no. 439, p. 638). Euan Smith’s report of Muley Hassan’s 
offer of a bribe also gave great offence to Tattenbach, who had, no doubt, accepted one 
himself. Kirby Green had also been offered a bribe in 1887, but had the sense not to 
report it. (Euan Smith to Rosebery, no. 163, 5 September 1892, F.O. 99/288.) 

3 Waddington to Ribot, 29 July 1892, D.D.F lst series, ix, no. 426, p. 622. 

“For example, Tattenbach to Foreign Office, 27 July 1892, G.P. viii, no. 1948, 
pp. 320-2, 
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the Germans to act as the protectors of Morocco. Waddington 
therefore hastened to give the letter to Salisbury before he left 
office, so that ‘ Gladstone should be presented with a fait accompli, 
and it would be easier for him to put a damper on Euan Smith by 
putting the blame for the mistakes on his predecessor ’.1 

Rosebery, the new foreign secretary, did not come up to 
Waddington’s expectations. On 29 August, he listened to Wad- 
dington’s insistence that France desired the status quo in Morocco, 
but did not respond to the suggestion that England and France 
should co-operate to obtain a commercial treaty, nor did he en- 
dorse Waddington’s criticisms of Euan Smith. According to 
Waddington, Rosebery said that Euan Smith was going on leave 
to Carlsbad: evidently Rosebery disliked even this scrap of 
apology for he did not record it in his own account.? Two days 
later, Rosebery drafted a reply to Muley Hassan, which insisted 
sharply on the commercial treaty : ‘ It is a matter of surprise that 
the treaty proposed by Sir Charles Euan Smith has not yet re- 
ceived the approval of Your Imperial Majesty’. Euan Smith’s 
last fling was to hold up this letter, on the ground that it would be 
a sign of weakness to send it during the visit of the French minister 
to Fez. It was only forwarded by Eliot, the chargé d’affaires, on 
21 October, after Euan Smith’s departure.® 

D’Aubigny, the French minister, had naturally an easy time 
of it at Fez, after the alarm of Euan Smith’s visit, especially as he 
was instructed to emphasize French anxiety for the status quo. 
Muley Hassan said: ‘ Every time Great Britain was concerned 
he would take our advice and follow it faithfully ’. When the 
letters from Rosebery and Queen Victoria arrived, Muley Hassan 
got D’Aubigny to draft the answers (which the Moors then 
characteristically held up in order to inflict a slight on the British). 
Finally, convinced that Euan Smith was about to return, Muley 
Hassan asked for some written definition of French policy—a 
declaration that they were opposed to all innovation in Morocco 
and a promise not to support any foreign demand for a concession 
which Muley Hassan should judge a vital injury.5 This was asking 
a good deal more than the French were prepared to grant. In 
fact, the odd result of D’Aubigny’s visit was to restore good re- 
lations between England and France. 

D’Aubigny’s visit to Fez alarmed his colleagues at Tangier, 


1D’ Aubigny to Ribot, 24 July, D.D.F. 1st series, ix, no. 419, pp. 608-10; Ribot 
to Waddington, 28 July, no. 422, pp. 616-18; Waddington to Ribot, 29 July, no. 
620, p. 620 ; Salisbury to Phipps (Paris), no. 199, 12 August 1892, F.0. 99/296. 

2? Waddington to Ribot, 29 August 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, x, no. 10, p. 15; 
Rosebery to Dufferin (Paris), no. 219, 30 August 1892, F.0. 99/296. 

3 Eliot to Rosebery, no. 188, 21 October 1892, F.O0. 99/289. 

* D’Aubigny to Ribot, 14 October 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, x, no. 30, p. 50. 

5 D’Aubigny to Ribot, 21 December 1892, D.D.F. 1st series, x, no. 70, pp. 118-20. 
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especially the Italian. Italy and Spain had been frightened by 
Euan Smith’s activity into an anti-British line ; but they were 
much more permanently frightened of French ambitions, and the 
Italians in particular repeated alarmist rumours about D’Aubigny’s 
demands.' No doubt this was part of Italy’s general campaign 
to get from Rosebery some endorsement of Salisbury’s Mediter- 
ranean entente. Eliot, in Tangier, denied all these rumours and 
reported, correctly, on D’Aubigny’s modest aims.? These reports 
may have affected Rosebery’s attitude. Besides, it is clear that 
the Foreign Office did not share Rosebery’s enthusiasm for 
empire-builders, at least so far as Euan Smith was concerned ; 
the permanent officials seem to have made up their minds that 
Euan Smith should not return to Tangier. More generally, 
Rosebery was sobered by the opposition inside the Cabinet to his 
imperialist policy: probably he thought he had better reserve 
his energy for the decisive question of Uganda. At all events, 
British policy in Morocco made a fresh start early in 1893. To 
spare Euan Smith’s feelings, Sir West Ridgeway, permanent 
under-secretary for Ireland,* was sent to Tangier on a temporary 
mission ; but Rosebery told Waddington that Euan Smith 
would not be returning to Tangier. The French were further told 
that Ridgeway had been instructed to co-operate with the other 
foreign representatives, especially the French :* ‘in the delicate 
and critical state of the Moorish empire, a favourable result is 
possible only by a sincere and unselfish co-operation of all the 
Powers’. These British assurances gave the French an excuse 
for evading Muley Hassan’s request for any written guarantee.® 
Ridgeway’s main task was to put things right with the Moors : 
‘to restore the ancient friendship which has so long existed 
between Great Britain and Morocco to the mutual advantage 
of both countries’. He was to warn the Moors that there could 
be no mission to London during the present ‘ conspicuous absence 
of goodwill’. Similarly he was not to go to Fez without a ‘ cor- 
dial and spontaneous invitation’ from the Sultan. As this 
was not forthcoming, his experience of Morocco was confined to 
Tangier and the towns of the coast. Nevertheless he managed to 


1 Culminating in the rumour that D’Aubigny had offered Muley Hassan an alliance 
with France, Russia, Turkey, and Belgium. 

? Eliot to Rosebery, no. 235, 5 December 1892, F.O. 99/289. Cf. Eliot to Rosebery, 
no. 198, 31 October ; no. 214, 14 November ; no. 256, 26 December 1892, F.O. 99/296. 

* There is no explanation in the F.O. records of this odd choice. Waddington 
believed it was to get Ridgeway out of Irish affairs, ‘ Since he is devoted to the Unionist 
cause and Mr. John Morley is very anxious to be rid of him’. (To Develle, no. 107, 
17 January 1893, D.D.F. Ist series, x, no. 107, p. 164.) 

* Rosebery to Dufferin, no. 6, 9 January 1893; no. 16, 16 January, F.O. 99/309 ; 
to Eliot, no. 7, 13 January 1893, F.O. 99/299. It is characteristic of Rosebery that, 
in the dispatch to Eliot, he deleted the words ‘ especially the French ’. 

* Develle to D’Aubigny, 30 January 1893, D.D.F. x, no. 149, p. 214. 
* Rosebery to Ridgeway, 18 January 1893, F.O. 99/299. 
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demonstrate to the Moors that he was not concerned to bully 
them, as Euan Smith had been. Ridgeway refused to be moved 
by the usual Italian alarms; and when Tattenbach .seconded 
Italian anxiety Ridgeway silenced him with the question whether 
Muley Hassan should be encouraged to resist the annexation of 
Tuat by force.” 

Ridgeway completed his report on Morocco early in July : it 
is the most detailed discussion of British policy in the records of 
these years. British influence, he pointed out, had been para- 
mount so long as Great Britain had been content to leave Morocco 
alone ; it had begun to decline as soon as British merchants 
pressed for the opening of Morocco to British trade—here he 
instanced the establishment of a cable between Tangier and 
Gibraltar in 1888, the endless bickering over the commercial 
treaty, and the opening of a vice-consulate at Fez. The Moors 
would not reform voluntarily ; reform by order was impossible. 
‘Who is to be the mandatory of Europe? Certainly not Eng- 
land.’ The only British concern was Tangier ; but it was im- 
possible to hold Tangier in isolation. Great Britain, Italy, and 
perhaps Germany had some interest in maintaining the status quo ; 
but neither Italy nor Germany could be counted on to be of use 
against France. Spain was interested in the status quo only so 
far as it was binding on others, not on herself; her forts on the 
coast were a perpetual reminder of her past (and future) claims. 
Thus Ridgeway was brought back to the idea of an agreement 
with France : ‘ if the eastern frontier of Morocco could be defined 
[ie. French encroachments limited] England might make this a 
condition antecedent to the evacuation of Egypt’. This was a 
striking anticipation of the entente actually concluded with France 
eleven years later, except that Ridgeway proposed a negative 
bargain—Great Britain and France were to take their hands 
off Egypt and Morocco, whereas in fact they acquired them. 
Ridgeway further pointed out that the hackneyed solution of 
‘ seizing Tangier ’ did not avoid the need for agreeing with France : 


‘France must be allowed to encroach or she must be resisted. 
The alternative policy is to temporize until the long-expected 
European war takes place, and the Map of Europe is remade. . . . 
When war breaks out England must take Tangier; and therefore 
it will still be necessary to fix a limit to French encroachment in 
time of peace, and to prevent her occupation of the zone which is 
necessary for a British occupation of Tangier.’ 


1 When in May some English travellers to Fez had a tiff with the Moorish authorities, 
the vice-consul exacted an indemnity, which Ridgeway ordered him to return. 
Rosebery approved his action as ‘a complete confirmation of the principles on which 
the policy of H.M.G. is based ’ (to Ridgeway, no. 68, 19 May 1893, F.O. 99/299.) 

2 Ridgeway to Rosebery, no 102, 19 June 1893, F.O. 99/309; Marschall to 
Hatzfeldt, 21 June 1893, G.P. viii, no. 1953, p. 324. 
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This argument was reinforced by a memorandum by Count 
Edward Gleichen, who had accompanied Ridgeway as military 
attaché. Gleichen showed convincingly that Tangier could not 
be seized by a scratch force from Gibraltar and that it could not 
be held at all unless the hinterland was in friendly hands. In 
fact, a British occupation of Tangier, far from making agreement 
with France unnecessary, was only possible with French consent 
and support.! 

Ridgeway’s report exposed the futility of the assumptions on 
which British policy in Morocco had been based. There was no 
hope that the Moorish empire would, by reform, become capable 
of maintaining itself; and the seizure of Tangier by a coup de 
main, which the British had kept up their sleeves as a device for 
meeting all emergencies, was shown to be impracticable. Thus 
the only sound policy was agreement with France, first to leave 
Morocco alone, ultimately to partition it. It would be pleasant 
to record that Ridgeway’s report marked an epoch in British 
policy in Morocco, the first step towards the agreement of 1904. 
There is, however, no evidence that it was considered seriously by 
the Foreign Office or by the government. It was printed and 
circulated; no comment was made and no action followed. 
Advocacy of an approach to France came at a bad moment in 
in July 1893 ; it coincided with the dispute over Siam. 

Satow, Ridgeway’s successor, left for Tangier before Ridge- 
way’s report had been received. He was instructed to follow ‘a 
firm but conciliatory course ’ and to say that a Moorish mission 
would be welcomed in London ‘once the relations of the two 
countries should permit it’.2 Satow limited himself to this 
modest role. He made no suggestions concerning general policy 
during his two years in Tangier. He did not visit Fez until 
November 1894, and then only advised the new Sultan to keep 
down the taxes, to have regular returns made of the number of 
prisoners in his jails, and to build bridges.* 

As in each period of negation, Great Britain and France tended 
to draw together over practical questions. Thus, when a dispute 
between Spain and Morocco arose in the autumn of 1893 as the 
result of a brush between the Spanish garrison at Melilla and the 
neighbouring tribes, England and France acted virtually as medi- 
ators, averted a war, and persuaded the Maghzen to agree to the 
payment of an indemnity.‘ Similarly, in 1894, when the Maghzen 
tried to persuade the British to withdraw their vice-consul from 

1 Ridgeway, Report on Morocco, 10 July 1894, F.0. 99/304. 

? Rosebery to Satow, 18 July 1893, F.O. 99/299. 

* Satow to Kimberley, no. 43, 15 April 1895, F.O. 99/326. 

“ Rosebery to Dufferin, telegram no. 95, 30 October; Dufferin to Rosebery, tele- 


gram no. 100, 31 October, 1893, F.O. 99/309. It was characteristic of Rosebery to 
represent this co-operation as his answer to Waddington’s approach of 29 August 1892. 
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Fez (on the characteristic ground that he was liable to be murdered 
at any moment), Kimberley, now become foreign secretary, at 
once enquired what line the French were taking ;1 and Hanotaux 
replied that ‘he would wish to hold precisely similar language to 
that of the British government ’.2 This was the more remarkable 
in that Hanotaux was being pressed by the men on the spot to 
encourage the Moorish action against the British.* Instead the 
French insisted on full recognition of their vice-consul in Fez ; 
and this recognition, obtained early in 1895, covered the British 
vice-consul also, who thus remained as the only concrete relic of 
Euan Smith’s stormy episode. Anglo-French co-operation was 
shown still more sharply on the death of Muley Hassan in June 
1894. Great Britain and France consulted Spain alone before 
deciding to recognize Abdul Aziz. The other ministers at Tangier 
dragged sulkily in their wake, Tattenbach, the German, keeping 
ostentatiously out of step ‘in order to preserve his independence 
vis-a-vis the Representatives of the Powers which have political 
interests in Morocco ’.* 

This development of British policy was not to the taste of the 
Italians. In the autumn of 1894 they complained strongly to the 
Germans that England and Spain were co-operating with France 
instead of with Italy ;*° and the Germans tried to oblige the 
Italians by whipping up the Tuat question.* The Italians also. 
played at being a Moorish Power by compelling the Maghzen to 
order a cruiser in Italy, as a compensation for their arms-purchases 
from France—this proved a great embarrassment, as the Moors 
had no sailors with which to man the ship when it was completed, 
and it had finally to be sold off as a job-lot in part payment to Spain 
of the indemnity of 1893. Even the Germans played at Moorish 
politics and staged a naval demonstration against Saffi in May 
1895 ; this had the curious result that the Maghzen appealed to 
Great Britain and France as the guardians of Moorish indepen- 
dence. These trivial manoeuvres did not incline the British 
towards co-operation with the Central Powers. One of Salis- 
bury’s first acts on returning to office in June 1895 was to send 
British warships to Moorish waters as a gesture against the 


1Satow to Kimberley, no. 83, 16 August; Kimberley to Phipps, no. 391, 10 
September 1894, F.O. 99/333. 

? Phipps to Kimberley, telegram no. 73, 12 September 1894, F.O. 99/333. 

* De Monbel to Hanotaux, 17 October 1894, D.D.F. 1st series, xi, no. 251, p. 375. 
De Monbel had been sent to Tangier with instructions to co-operate with England and 
Spain (Hanotaux to de Monbel, 28 August 1894, D.D.F. Ist series, xi, no. 229, 
pp. 338-40). 

* Satow to Kimberley, no. 56, 13 June ; no. 61, 18 June 1894, F.O. 99/317. 

5 Bilow to Caprivi, 7 October, 8 October 1894, G.P. viii, no. 1961, 1962. pp. 330-2. 

* Gosselin to Kimberley, no. 149, 14 September 1894, F.O. 99/352. Marschall said 
Tuat was ‘the black spot at the present moment of European politics’ (Marschall 
to Tattenbach, 12 January, 1895, G.P. viii, no. 1968, p. 337). 
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German demonstration.!_ In regard to Tuat, Sanderson, the 
permanent under-secretary, wrote in July 1895: ‘ Hitherto we 
have been in the habit of dealing with the French claim to Tuat 
in concert with Spain and Italy. But the way in which the 
Italians have been forcing the Italian-built cruiser down the 
throats of the Moors—and the attitude of Germany have made 
the Spanish suspicious and restless.’ When Sir Arthur Nicolson 
visited Abdul Aziz at Marrakesh in the spring of 1896, he advised 
the Maghzen ‘to take no action which would be likely to induce 
the French authorities to raise the question in a form which 
might have unpleasant consequences ’. Nicolson found, rather 
to his surprise, that the Moors were not worrying about Tuat ; 
they confined their complaints to the rude and bullying conduct 
of Tattenbach, the German minister.‘ Nicolson sympathized 
with their complaints. On his arrival at Tangier he had been 
told by Tattenbach that ‘the French would never be allowed 
to occupy Tangier, so long as the German Legation were in 
Morocco ’'—not a welcome remark to the representative of a 
Power which was supposed to have earmarked Tangier for itself. 
Nicolson, like his predecessors, began by despairing of 

Morocco and continued the policy of practical co-operation with 
France. He said to the French minister in July 1896: ‘It 
seemed to be necessary to keep matters as quiet as possible in 
this country, as I was sure that both he and I would be carrying 
out the wishes of our Government in so doing’. The French 
responded in the same spirit. This partnership was not to 
Moorish taste, and the Maghzen attempted to play off one country 
against the other by proposing at one time to send a mission to 
Paris, at another to London. Nicolson and his French colleague 
stood firm, and each gave the same reply: if a mission went to 
one capital, it must go to the other. The real Moorish concern 
seems to have been to receive an invitation to Queen Victoria’s 
diamond jubilee ; but Salisbury would not have them, and the 
Moorish mission had to wait in Paris until the jubilee celebrations 
were over. The leader of the mission then fortunately went mad ; 
and the visit to London was cancelled. The Moors returned from 
Paris with stories of having offered the French a protectorate 
over Morocco, stories which Nicolson half-believed ;’7 these 
stories were ignored by Salisbury. His only concern, it is clear, 

1 Salisbury to White (chargé d'affaires), telegram no. 33, 3 August 1895, F.O. 
99/329. 

'S iaeats by Sanderson, July 1895, F.O. 99/352. 

3 Nicholson to Salisbury, no. 10, 23 January 1896, F.O. 99/336. 

* Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 58, 27 April 1896, F.O. 99/336. 

5 Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 12, 31 January 1896, F.O. 99/352. 


® Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 82, 3 July 1896, F.0. 99/338. 
7 Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 23, 15 February ; no. 66, 16 May 1897, F.O. 99/345, 346 
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was to keep the Moroccan question quiet ; and this concern was 
strengthened in 1898, when the Hispano-American war threatened 
to raise the problem of the security of Gibraltar in an even more 
acute way. The offers of alliance which the Spaniards made, 
sometimes to the British, sometimes to the Franco-Russian part- 
ners, had no serious purpose except to tide over the crisis, and 
certainly no relevance to Morocco. 

The Moroccan question was brought back to life in 1899, as 
part of the German policy of exploiting the supposed difficulties 
of the British. In February 1899 Hatzfeldt told Salisbury that 
Germany would expect a share in any partition. Salisbury 
replied cheerfully : ‘ Divisons, divisons ’, but, when asked what 
points on the Moorish coast other than Tangier concerned Eng- 
land, evaded any answer other than that his knowledge of geo- 
graphy was too slight for him to express an opinion.! At a further 
conversation in June (which Hatzfeldt does not seem to have 
reported) Salisbury warned the Germans off the Atlantic sea- 
board ; and as the British had already claimed the Mediterranean 
seaboard there was not much left for a partition.? Salisbury 
followed this up by staging a naval visit to Tangier in July as a 
demonstration against the Germans.* Salisbury’s attitude was 
not shared by Chamberlain, who repeatedly hinted at a partition 
with the Germans ;* and Nicolson, too, seems to have begun to 
favour partition. He wrote to Gosselin in September 1899, that 
the British government, in case of the Sultan’s death, should show 
foreign Powers that no sudden ‘rushes’ were permissible and 
should themselves be ready to send two or three ships to Tangier 
and a ship to Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, and Mogador. He 
continued : 


“The wisest course for us to follow is to leave matters—bad and 
deplorable as they are, alone ; and endeavour to postpone the day of 
division as long as possible. In the meantime we should come to a 
clear decision as to what we must not, and cannot, allow to fall into 
the hands of others ; and be perfectly ready to secure that when the 
final moment arrives.’ > 


This was the old idea of laying hands on Tangier which Ridgeway 


1 Hatzfeldt to Biilow, 8 February 1899, G.P. xvii, no. 5152, p. 296. 

? Salisbury to Lascelles, 7 June 1899, B.D. ii, no. 307, p. 356. 

* Nicolson complained of this visit: ‘the ships may excite comment. Are they 
necessary ?’ and Gosselin, the under-secretary to whom he had written, passed on his 
protest to the Admiralty. Salisbury wrote: ‘I am sorry you have done that— 
for they have been sent at my request. Sir A. Nicolson has not the German part of 
the question clearly before him.’ F.O. 99/361. 

“In November 1899: Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 3 November 1899, G.P. xvii, no. 
5153, p. 297; in May 1900: Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 27 May 1900, G.P. xvii. no. 
5162, p. 309. 

5 Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 23 September 1899, F.O. 99/361. 
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had exploded in 1893 ; it was an idea to which Salisbury showed 
no sympathy. 

The conflict of opinion between Nicolson and Salisbury was 
shown more clearly when the question of Tuat reappeared at its 
most serious: this time a French expedition was really under 
weigh. On 22 April 1900, Nicolson passed on sympathetically 
an anxious appeal from the Grand Vizier.1_ Salisbury merely 
minuted : ‘he should consult his colleagues especially those of 
France and Italy as to the best course to pursue’. When the 
Foreign Office did not make Salisbury’s meaning plain enough, 
Salisbury himself added some discouraging words.2, On 1 May 
Nicolson received an assurance from Révoil, the French minister, 
that France ‘had no deep designs against the integrity of 
Morocco ’.2 Salisbury approved of Nicolson’s suggestion that he 
should pass on this assurance to the Maghzen.* When, however, 
Nicolson further suggested advising the Moors to address them- 
selves to the other legations, Salisbury rejected the idea: ‘ He 
need not be in a hurry to make suggestions’. Salisbury also 
suppressed Nicolson’s proposal to advise the Moors to ask France 
for a direct assurance of the security of Tuat.* Finally, when 
Nicolson proposed assuring the Sultan privately ‘that the French 
have no schemes against Tafilelt [the neighbouring oasis to Tuat] 
and that if he keeps the tribes quiet the French will not encroach ’, 
Salisbury deleted the first part of the assurance.’ In other words, 
Salisbury refused to be alarmed about French plans and thought 
that the wisest policy was to let them make frontier gains. 
Nicolson must have received a hint from someone in the Foreign 
Office that Salisbury was emasculating all his suggestions, for on 
22 May he wrote an argumentative private letter, which was 
clearly intended for Salisbury’s eyes : 


‘Personally I think it would be of advantage not to throw too 
much cold water on the Moors. . . . Weare in reality the dominating 
and restraining Power in Morocco. No Power could undertake any 
operation of a serious nature against our wish. . . . A word or 
hint from us carries great weight. . . . The abandonment of 
this country would, I think, entail dangers to our Mediterranean 
position.’ ® 


Salisbury initialled this letter without comment. Later in 1900 


Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 55, 22 April 1900, F.O. 99/367. 
? Salisbury to Nicolson, telegram no 9, 28 April 1900, F.O. 99/369: ‘ Any isolated 
intervention by Great Britain is, of course, out of the question ’. 
° Nicolson to Salisbury, no 58, 1 May, 1900, F.O. 99/367. 
‘ Salisbury to Nicolson, no. 44, 16 May 1900, F.O. 99/366. 
5 Nicolson to Salisbury, no. 63, 5 May 1900, F.O. 99/367. 
* Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 18 May 1900, F.O. 99/367. 
? Nicolson to Salisbury, telegram, no. 26, 26 May 1900 F.O. 99/369. 
® Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 22 May, 1900, F.O. 99/367. 
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Salisbury received from Delcassé a further assurance that France 
‘had no intention of attacking Morocco’ ;1 and this assurance 
was passed on to Nicolson for the benefit of the Moors.? It gave 
them little satisfaction. 

Nicolson, it is clear, was drifting out of sympathy with 
Salisbury’s policy, or lack of policy, a change of sentiment shared 
by other members of the foreign service. Nicolson was becoming 
more suspicious of the French ; he was succumbing to the local 
disease of wanting to reform Morocco (though earlier he had 
dismissed this hope); and he was on friendly terms with Kaid 
Maclean, the Scottish subaltern who had been for many years 
employed by the Sultan as a military adviser. Maclean’s influ- 
ence with the young Abdul Aziz was now at its height; and 
Nicolson would not have been human if he had not welcomed this 
opening for giving unofficial advice. Nicolson was too loyal to 
go against his instructions. In February 1901, when the Sultan 
asked him to draft a letter for the French concerning Tuat, 
Nicolson replied : ‘the question is one which the Sultan and his 
Government must decide for themselves and I regret I am unable 
to give any advicé ’.* Nevertheless Nicolson soon began to give 
advice when he received further requests. This advice was 
cautious and sensible: the Sultan should introduce reforms ;* 
he should deal directly with France over Tuat without asking for 
the assistance of any third party.’ For the Maghzen the im- 
portant thing was not the moderation, but that they had got 
advice at all. For some time they had been pressed by the 
German minister to seek German protection ;* now they decided 
to play off Germany against England. At the end of March 1901 
Maclean told Nicolson that El Menebhi, the minister of war, was 
to go on a mission to London and Berlin: ‘He is going to 
Germany after England and is to be guided by what he does in 
England. If we will not receive him he is in any case to go to 
Germany.’ Nicolson welcomed the idea of Anglo-German co- 
operation : ‘we must not try to obtain a monopoly of any con- 
cession as that would wreck the whole scheme’.? He also 
informed the German minister of the Moorish plans ;* and the 
Germans began to consider what advantage they could get from 
the situation—they wished to push Great Britain forward without 
becoming involved themselves. In Biilow’s words: ‘In this 

1 Monson to Salisbury, 17 October 1900, B.D. ii, no. 313, p. 259. 

? Salisbury to Nicolson, no. 92, 24 October 1900, F.O. 99/366. 

3 Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 16, 13 February 1901, F.O. 99/380. 

* Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 43, 9 April 1901, F.O. 99/380. 

5 Nicholson to Gosselin, private, 13 May 1901, F.O. 99/380. 

* Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 10 December 1900, F.O. 99/368. 

7 Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 1 April 1901, F.O. 99/380. 


® Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 44, 10 April 1901, F.O. 99/380; Richthofen to 
Hatzfeldt, 13 April 1901, G.P. xvii, no. 5173, p. 327. 
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affair we must be completely reserved and behave like the 
Sphinx ’.? 

Nicolson also began to prepare the Foreign Office for a change 
of emphasis in British policy. He wrote on March 29: 


‘Personally I do not quite see what the Sultan can do alone and 
unsupported to resist the French advance. . . . Moreover on broad 
grounds of general welfare I question whether it would be easy to 
justify the maintenance of this Government unless the Sultan really 
reforms his administration.’ ? 


Implicitly, this was a defence of Nicolson’s participation in the 
schemes for Moorish reforms. In London, too, the climate was 
changing. Lansdowne, who had become foreign secretary at 
the end of 1900, had neither Salisbury’s distaste for co-operating 
with Germany nor his readiness to accept the drift of French 
policy. When, in February 1901, Nicolson reported that Révoil, 
the French minister, ‘was emphatic in regard to the French 
authorities having no designs on Tafilelt but this view, he admitted, 
was not shared by the military authorities’, Lansdowne com- 
mented : ‘The military view is I feel sure that which will pre- 
vail’. This remark would never have been made by Salisbury. 

El Menebhi therefore was given a friendly reception when he 
came to London at the end of June. He was received by the 
King. He was advised to improve the prisons, roads, and har- 
bours of Morocco, and to construct telegraph lines. In return he 
placed orders for 4000 rifles, two steam launches and a tug, electric 
lighting plant, irrigation machinery, and agricultural machinery. 
He spoke generally of modernizing Morocco’s economic life. 
Lansdowne noted of these economic reforms : ‘ if he says he will 
carry them out I might compliment His Excellency and wish him 
success. But the scheme should not go forth as originating with 
us, and pressed upon the Morocco Government in the same 
manner as we are pressing for commercial facilities’. At the same 
time Nicolson busied himself in trying to persuade the Germans 
to invest also in the reform of Morocco.’ But when El Menebhi 
went on to Berlin he got little satisfaction from the Germans. 
Certainly he was told that if the French had not encroached more 
this was due to German reserve; but to the question what 
would happen if the French took the aggressive, the secretary of 


1 Minute on Hatzfeldt to Foreign Office, 19 June 1901, @.P. xvii, no. 5177, p. 332. 

? Harold Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 138. 

* Nicolson to Gosselin, private, 10 March 1901, F.O. 99/380. 

* Minutes by Nicolson and Lansdowne, 13 June, 25 June, 13 July (retrospective) 
1901, F.O. 99/381. 

The proposal for a partition of Morocco between England and Germany is 
probably a myth by Eckardstein ; but Nicolson certainly sought German investment 
in Morocco. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 141. 
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state replied—the future lies in the hands of Allah.t It was not 
surprising that El Menebhi, on his return to Morocco, fell into 
disgrace ; he was rescued from prison only by sharp British 
protests, in which the Germans conspicuously failed to join.? 

The French had tried to set off El Menebhi’s mission by 
insisting that a Moorish mission should also be sent to Paris ; 
this was a far cry from 1897 when the French had received a 
Moorish mission only on condition that it proceeded to London. 
They were given fragmentary explanations of what had taken 
place in London. On 28 June Lansdowne told Cambon that the 
conversations had been limited to the difficulties of importing 
Moorish vegetables.? On 3 July he gave Cambon a memorandum 
enumerating as the subjects discussed the construction of bridges 
and improvements of roads ; port improvements ; freedom for 
the coasting trade; and the export of potatoes and tomatoes. 
Nothing was said of the far-reaching economic measures which 
Lansdowne had approved, though not advised. Cambon ex- 
pressed himself satisfied and said that France had no desire ‘ to 
disturb the independence and integrity of Morocco ’.‘ Nicolson, 
on his return to Tangier, further hinted that the Moors had been 
advised to seek a definition of their frontier with Algeria "—a 
proposal which the French had always resisted. 

The French were much alarmed. They could allow Morocco 
to drift so long as it remained in its existing backward state ; they . 
could not allow reforms except under their direction. Though 
Nicolson was quite right in believing that only reform could enable 
Morocco to survive ; yet his well-meant efforts, with those of 
Maclean and El Menebhi, launched the French on an active 
Moroccan policy which could only end in partition. French 
alarm increased in the autumn of 1901 with the mounting rumours 
that Abdul Aziz intended to seek a loan from the British. At 
the beginning of 1902 a new French minister, Saint-René- 
Taillandier, arrived in Tangier ; he came out with instructions to 
fight the ‘ English protectorate ’’ and, immediately on arrival, 
he let it be generally known that he was determined ‘to break 
through the English ring round the Sultan ’* and that ‘if His 

1 Minute by Mentzingen, 1901 July, G.P. xvii, no. 5179, pp. 334-6. 

2 G.P. xvii, no. 5182-5. pp. 338-42. 

3’ Cambon to Delcassé, 28 June 1901, D.D.F. 2nd series, i, no. 305. p. 355. 

‘Minute by Lansdowne, 3 July 1901, F.O. 99/381 ; Cambon to Delcassé, 4 July 
1901, D.D.F. 2nd series, i, no. 315, p. 374. 

5 De la Martiniére (chargé d'affaires) to Deleassé, telegram, 15 July 1901, D.D.F. 
2nd series, i. no. 326, p. 387. 

* De la Martiniére to Delcassé, telegram, 2 December; telegram, 29 December ; 
31 December 1901, D.D.F. 2nd series, i, no. 547, p. 647; no. 583, p. 688; no. 588, 
pp. 693-5. 

7 Saint-René-Taillandier, Les Origines de la Maroc francaise, p. 13. 


® Information from the German minister, Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 9, 19 January 
1902, F.0. 99/394. 
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Majesty continued to be guided by British advisers France would 
take extremely disagreeable measures on the frontier ’.! 

Nicolson, however, managed to get in first with a visit to the 
Sultan. According to his biographer, ‘ Nicolson, realizing that 
His Majesty’s Government would in the last resort leave Morocco 
in the lurch, decided himself to visit the Court and to clear the 
atmosphere ’.2. This modest policy does not appear in his con- 
temporary correspondence. Certainly he advised the Sultan 
‘not to give the slightest ground for complaint on the part of the 
French authorities’ and to reduce the number of British em- 
ployées in subordinate positions. He further advised the Sultan 
against seeking a loan and against any railway-building except a 
light railway inland from Casablanca. On the other hand he 
said: ‘the recent acts of the Sultan invited approval and en- 
couragement ’. He advised the Sultan ‘to steer a straight 
course’. ‘ If he followed this line I did not see how any difficulties 
could arise or any obstacles be placed in his path by foreign 
nations.’ Finally, if the Sultan insisted on a loan, ‘ it was desir- 
able if the Sultan were to apply to us in the first place before 
entertaining any other proposal’.* In fact Nicolson was still 
hoping that Morocco might reform itself with disinterested British 
advice and perhaps some British money. 

Saint-René-Taillandier followed close on Nicolson’s heels. His 
prolonged visit saw a series of conflicts with the Maghzen. Like 
Euan Smith ten years before, he refused to accept the first Moorish 
Note ; unlike Euan Smith he remained until he had got his 
way. Finally the Moors promised not to engage new foreigners 
‘except for a very limited period’; and they added this verbal 
declaration : ‘ The Sultan especially informs you that concerning 
innovations such as the making of a railway, telegraphs, etc., 
absolutely nothing has been done till now and that he promises, 
when there is a question of it, to inform you before anything is 
done ’.4 Saint-René-Taillandier regarded this negative result 
as a defeat for France ; and certainly it was the lowest point of 
French influence for many years. On the other hand the Maghzen 
had virtually renounced (no doubt with relief) the programme of 
reform on which Nicolson placed all his hopes ; Morocco drifted 
helplessly ; and the way remained open for France once her 
international position enabled her to follow it. Nicolson did not 
appreciate that the Maghzen had gone back on its good intentions ; 


1 Information from the Austro-Hungarian minister, Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 11, 
20 January 1902, F.O. 99/394. 

? Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 144. 

* Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 15, 23 January; no. 19, 29 January; no. 22, 
31 January ; no. 24, 2 February ; no. 26, 10 February 1902, F.O. 99/394. 

* Saint-René-Taillandier to Delcassé, 9 March 1902, D.D.F. 2nd series, ii, no. 125, 
pp. 146-50. 
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he remained confident that Morocco could be saved. In May he 
was shown a report from Troubridge, the British naval attaché 
at Madrid, who, after a visit to Tangier, argued that partition was 
inevitable. Nicolson wrote in reply : 

‘ Troubridge is unaware that the Sultan has taken seriously in hand 

the reform of his administration. . . . A Fresh spirit has been 

infused into the government. . . . I am fairly confident that . . . 

order and security will be established, taxes will be justly and fairly 

collected, exactions and oppressions of provincial officials will be 
finally checked. . . . Any other course than the maintenance of 

the status quo will hardly permit of a peaceful solution.’ 4 

In French eyes, however, the reform of Morocco was a decisive 
alteration of the status quo; and Saint-René-Taillandier was 
anxious to counter this danger by some violent measure such as @ 
military demonstration on the Algerian frontier. Delcassé re- 
jected this proposal : it would not be effective so long as Morocco 
was receiving British patronage.? 

The time had arrived for the French to deal with the question 
of Morocco on an international scale. Italy had been already 
bought off by the agreement of December 1900; and now 
Delcassé proposed to negotiate with Spain.? Great Britain would 
thus be finally deprived of her former associates and would be 
brought to negotiate in her turn. The alarming reports from 
Saint-René-Taillandier upset this time-table. Early in July 
1902, Deleassé consulted Paul Cambon as to the right line to 
follow, and agreed to try the line of conciliation rather than the 
military action which was being urged by Saint-René-Taillandier.* 
Cambon approached Lansdowne, allegedly on his own initiative, 
on 23 July; and, receiving an encouraging reply, repeated his 
proposals more officially on 6 August. The gist of Cambon’s 
offer was that if Great Britain would drop Maclean, and therewith 
the programme of reform in Morocco, France would promise in 
return the neutralization of Tangier ; freedom of trade in Morocco 
for a limited period ; and a share of the Mediterranean hinterland 
for Spain. Lansdowne tried to play down Maclean : ‘ What we 
had most enjoined upon the Sultan was that he should not get 
into debt and that he should keep his prisons cleaner ’ (it is 
surprising that he did not mention the export of vegetables). On 
the proposed ‘liquidation’ Lansdowne, according to his own 
account, took up a reserved attitude and spoke of the ‘ serious 
complications ’ concerning other Powers. Nevertheless he gave 
Cambon some encouragement ; for he discussed such details as 


1 Nicolson to Lansdowne, no. 76, 14 May 1902, F.O. 99/395. 

®? Saint-René-Taillandier, Origines, pp. 66 and 85-8. 

3 Note on the Moroccan Question, 15 July 1902, D.D.F. 2nd series, ii. no. 333, pp. 
397-400. 

* Saint-René-Taillandier, Origines, pp. 85-8. 
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neutralizing a zone of territory round Tangier and the exact share 
to be allotted to Spain. Cambon and Lansdowne promised to 
renew the discussion after the holidays." 

A mysterious leakage followed. W.B. Harris, self-appointed 
patron of Morocco and Times correspondent at Tangier, learnt the 
terms of Cambon’s offer in accurate detail.2 Harris, according to 
his own account, got this information while on holiday in London ; 
he even claimed to have had it confirmed by Lansdowne himself, 
after making out that Nicolson (also on holiday in England) had 
let him into the secret. Harris was certainly on friendly terms 
with Nicolson, with whom he had often travelled in Morocco. 
Nicolson admitted the accuracy of Harris’s information and later 
surmised that the French must have shown him the correspon- 
dence. It is difficult to understand the French interest in a leak- 
age ; and Saint-René-Taillandier himself says that Harris brought 
the information from London.* On the other hand there were 
certainly those in the British foreign service who had faith in the 
Moorish plans of reform ; and for them the prospect of a deal with 
France must have been unwelcome. Harris was, no doubt, an 
unreliable witness ; but there is every ground for supposing that 
he received his information either from a member of the Foreign 
Office—or from Nicolson himself. 

Harris at once returned to Morocco and raised the alarm at 
the Sultan’s court. He wrote to Nicolson on 9 September that the 
Sultan felt himself ‘betrayed by his best friends’. On 21 
September Nicolson showed this letter to Sanderson, the perman- 
ent under-secretary ; and the two drafted a telegram to the 
British chargé d’affaires at Tangier: ‘you may authorise the 
vice-consul at Fez contradict any such report in the most positive 
terms ’.4 The denial, though a little strong, seems to have been 
not unwelcome to Nicolson. On 24 September Maclean arrived 
in England, where he stayed more than a month. He was sent 
on a visit to the king at Balmoral and knighted, perhaps in an 
effort to avoid political conversations. The effort did not 
succeed. Nicolson saw him repeatedly and reported the results 
in four long sympathetic memoranda. According to Cambon, 
there was now an estrangement between the two men;° this 


1 Lansdowne to Monson, 23 July, 6 August, 1902, B.D. ii, no. 321, 322, pp. 263-8. 
Cambon to Delcassé, 9 August 1902, D.D.F. 2nd series, ii, no. 369, pp. 437-43. 

? Harris wrote to Nicolson on 9 September, according to Nicolson to Sanderson, 
21 September 1902, F.O. 99/395. Mentzingen to Foreign Office, 14 September 1902, 
G.P. xvii, no. 5188, p. 344. The only point added by Harris which was not in the 
official record was that England was offered compensations ‘in Egypt and Hither- 
India’. The latter may be a reference to Siam which was certainly discussed. 

3 Saint-René-Taillandier to Delcassé, telegram, 17 October 1902, D.D.F. 2nd 
series, ii, no. 443, p. 546. 

* Lansdowne to White, telegram no 16, 23 September 1902, F.O. 99/395. 
®Cambon to Delcassé, 23 October 1902, D.D.F. 2nd series, ii. no. 456, p. 561. 
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estrangement does not appear in Nicolson’s reports. Cambon 
probably got his information from Sanderson ; and Sanderson, 
the only surviving remnant of the Salisbury era in the Foreign 
Office, may well have regarded the ‘ active’ policy in Morocco 
with distaste. 

Maclean brought with him an offer and a threat. The Sultan 
was ‘desirous of placing himself entirely under the protection and 
guidance of the King and the British Government’. He asked 
for a loan of £300,000 and offered the prospect of large railway con- 
cessions. Further, in return for a British guarantee of the integrity 
of Morocco he would promise to carry out reforms within seven 
years. Ifthe British did not care to act alone, the loan and the 
guarantee could be shared with Germany. The threat was more 
serious : if the British would not help him, the Sultan would turn 
to Germany. Maclean was armed with a letter from the Sultan 
to the German emperor; and the Sultan was confident ‘that 
Germany would be inclined to accord the support which the Sultan 
and his Government are seeking’. Nicolson was most urgent in 
warding off thisthreat. He said at his first meeting with Maclean 
that ‘it would be better not to deliver the letter to William IT ’. 
After a month of discussion the Foreign Office finally produced a 
memorandum which Lansdowne authorized and which Nicolson 
passed on to Maclean. The British government dodged the re- 
quest for a guarantee : ‘it does not seem to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be well calculated to achieve the objects which his 
Shereefian Majesty has in view’. The French, it was asserted, 
‘do not desire to raise issues involving the partition of Morocco, 
or to threaten the integrity of the Sultan’s Empire . . . there is 
not the slightest chance of any one Power being given a free hand 
in that country. Great Britain will not acquiesce in any such 
attempt.’ As to the loan and the railway concessions, these 
should be shared between Great Britain, France and Germany : 
‘this method of procedure seems well calculated to prevent 
rivalry between the Powers’ (a remark contradicted by all ex- 
perience of such financial partnerships).2 Maclean regarded 
these assurances as adequate ; at any rate he did not proceed to 
Berlin. 

Yet Maclean’s visit had its effect. Lansdowne did not renew 
with Cambon the discussions which had been broken off in August. 
Morocco was not mentioned between them until the middle of 
December ; and then Lansdowne spoke with much reserve. 
Cambon surmised that he had been checked by the cabinet ; 
Nicolson’s notes of his conversations with Maclean offer another 


1 Memoranda by Nicolson, 24 September, 25 September, 3 October, 8 October, 1902, 
F.O. 99/395, 396. 


? Memorandum for Kaid Sir H. Maclean, 24 October 1902, B.D. ii, no. 328, p. 272. 
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explanation. Lansdowne spoke slightingly of Maclean: ‘this 
person did not concern himself at all with politics and his only 
ambition was to create a good personal situation for himself, in 
other words to make his fortune ’ ‘—it is curious that such a 
person should have been recently knighted and received by the 
king at Balmoral. However, Lansdowne’s opinion of Maclean 
was no longer of much moment. Throughout the autumn of 1902 
there had been tribal revolts in Morocco ; at the end of December 
the Sultan’s army was decisively defeated. The capital of 
prestige which Abdul Aziz had inherited from Muley Hassan was 
exhausted ; though he retained a shadowy position for another 
five years, he ceased to be the effective ruler of Morocco at the end 
of 1902. Maclean’s brief importance ended ; and with it ended 
the British project of reforming Morocco under the Sultan’s 
authority. The collapse of this policy was complete; and soon 
Lansdowne, Nicolson, and the Foreign Office forgot that they had 
ever contemplated it. The alternative of resisting French en- 
croachments with the assistance of others was perhaps briefly 
considered. This policy, too, proved hopeless when the British 
learnt, in the spring of 1903, of the French offers of partition to 
Spain. Cambon had already made it clear that Italy had been 
bought out; and the Germans showed repeatedly that their 
support was not for sale. Thus only the policy of settlement 
with France remained. 

It would be tempting to read into British policy regarding 
Morocco a consistent pattern and to present it as moving steadily 
from supporting the status quo in co-operation with Spain and 
Italy to preserving British interests by a bargain with France. 
Close examination shows that no such simple development took 
place Salisbury was nearest to a full triple entente against 
France in 1887, though even then with caution ; he had lost faith 
in this policy by 1891 and made no effort to renew it between 
1895 and 1900, when indeed his only active gestures were against 
Germany. Salisbury was never as much alarmed at French en- 
croachment as the Germans, and others, thought he ought to be ; 
and it is difficult to see how his policy could have ended in any- 
thing other than a bargain with France. Besides, Salisbury 
favoured keeping things quiet ; and every quiet period in Morocco 
brought Great Britain and France on to terms of day-to-day 
co-operation. The Liberals and Lansdowne are sometimes sup- 
posed to have been more friendly than Salisbury towards France. 
This was certainly not shown in Morocco. Rosebery behaved as 
grudgingly to France as he could and held back only because he 
had been placed in an impossible position by Euan Smith; he 


1Cambon to Delcassé, 17 December 1902, D.D.F. 2nd series, no. 529, pp. 660-2. 
Cambon does not give the date of this conversation ; it was ‘ recently ’. 
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made no attempt to reach an agreement with France, even when 
Ridgeway, his own special envoy, showed that this was the only 
sensible policy. The Anglo-French entente over Morocco in 1893, 
like that over the upper Nile in 1894, remained one of the might- 
have-beens of history. 

Lansdowne readily fell in with the impatience at Salisbury’s 
temporizing which had been growing at the Foreign Office. This, 
far from leading him towards France, made him the only foreign 
secretary of the period who took co-operation with Germany 
seriously. Great Britain developed a Moroccan policy in 1901, 
after years of neglect. This policy was actively to promote 
reform in Morocco and to maintain the independence of Morocco 
against France with German assistance. This policy survived 
repeated rebuffs from the Germans. It broke down only when 
Morocco broke down. There was in British policy no foresight, 
no calculation, no preparation. There was certainly an object : 
to keep Tangier harmless. The practical implications of this 
were never considered, except in Ridgeway’s report which was 
first ignored and soon forgotten. The British continued to repeat 
to the end the meaningless phrases about being prepared to 
‘seize’ Tangier. The solution of keeping Tangier harmless by 
agreement with the French, which Ridgeway had propounded, 
was put forward independently by the French in the summer 
of 1902; it had to be imposed on the British by events. But 
for French initiative and the rebellious tribesmen of Morocco, 
British policy might well have continued to drift along in 
feeble dependence on Germany, paying out the pourboires of 
Lansdowne’s phrase. Thought and action on the French side, 
lack of an alternative on the British—these brought into being 
the Anglo-French entente. 

A. J. P. Taytor 





Notes and Documents 


‘Blanks’ and ‘ Blank Charters’ in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


Nowapays, when a diplomat sets forth on a mission to another 
country or to an international conference, we imagine him to be 
burdened by at least one dispatch case, crammed with those 
official reports, memoranda and other documents without which 
modern bureaucrats appear never to venture beyond their office 
doors. Turning to their counterparts in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, it is interesting to discover what may have 
been the contents of their ‘despatch cases’. For we may be 
sure that they were not entirely unimpeded, either literally or 
metaphorically, in this respect. The field is by its very nature 
a large one; for the present it is proposed to do no more than 
examine one of these ‘ diplomatic bags ’, and one of the problems 
which its contents reveal, 

In 1412, in the course of the long and tortuous negotiations 
between the Orleanists of France and the king of England, am- 
bassadors were jointly sent to Henry IV by the dukes of Berri, 
Orleans, and Bourbon, and their associates the counts of Vertus, 
Angouléme, Alengon, and Armagnac, in order to obtain English 
assistance against their enemy of Burgundy. Fortunately for 
us (but not for the Orleanists) the embassy came to naught, for 
some of the ambassadors, together with their papers, were seized 
by the bailli of Caen. The story has been preserved for us by 
Monstrelet, whose narrative is repeated almost verbatim by 
Wavrin and St. Remy.! The papers were sent by the bailli to 
the king of France and his council, enclosed in a ‘ sac de cuir’, 
the fifteenth-century counterpart, and a very close one, of our 
modern dispatch case.2 The contents of the bag were duly 

1 Enguerran de Monstrelet, Chronique, ed. L. Douet D’Arcq (Paris, 1857-62, 
Societé de histoire de France), ii. 237 ff.; Jehan de Waurin, Receuil des Croniques, 
ed. W. Hardy (London, 1884, Rolls Series), ii. 140 ff.; Jean le Févre, Seigneur de 
St. Remy, Chronique, ed. F. Morand (Paris, 1876, Societé de Vhistoire de France), 
i. 48 ff. The Religious of St. Denis says that the incident took place at Boulogne, 
a point which does not concern us here, but is dealt with by the editor of St. Remy 
(ibid. ii. 389-91 ; Chronique du Religeux de St. Denis, ed. L. Bellaguet (Paris, 1839-52, 
Documents inédits sur l'histoire de France), iv. 626. 

? St. Remy, who appears to be followed by Wavrin, implies that the papers were 


found in the bag, sealed at the top, at the time of seizure (St. Remy, i. 49; Wavrin, 
ii. 140). St. Remy was himself employed on many diplomatic missions, in his capacity 
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exposed before the king and council by the chancellor of the duke 
of Guyenne : 


‘Et récita ledit chancellier d’Aquitaine comment en icellui sac 
avoit trouvé quatre blan[c]s seellez de quatre grans seaulx et signez 
de quatre signes manuelz, c’est assavoir de Berry, d’Orleans, de 
Bourbon, et d’Alengon, et en chascun blanc estoient leurs noms 
escrips dessus leurs seaulx en marge, et n’y avoit point autre chose 
escript. Et aussi avoit on trouvé plusieurs lectres closes de par le 
duc de Berry adrécans au roy d’Angleterre 4 la royne et & leurs quatre 
filz. . . . Si avoit plusieurs autres lectres ésquelles point n’y avoit 
de suspicion,! qui toutes estoient de crédence pour les dessusdiz [the 
names of the ambassadors follow] . . . et estoient signées de la propre 
main du duc de Berry, et en celles de la royne avoit escript deuz lignes 
de sa main portant crédence sur les devant diz. Et oultre la furent, 
présents le Roy et ses princes et tout le conseil, monstrez les blan{c]s 
seellez dessusdiz, et les tint le Roy en ses mains. Et si avoit ung 
petit codicile par maniére de libelle contenant une feuille de papier. 
ouquel estoit l’instruccion desdiz ambaxadeurs.? 

‘Et aprés fut monstré par ledit chancellier d’Aquitaine ung petit 
advisement, lequel frére Jaques Petit [one of the ambassadors] avoit 
fait sur le gouvernement de ce royaume, contenant plusieurs articles ; 3 
. . . Item, et y avoit plusieurs roles lesquelz ne furent pas leuz pour 
ce qu’ilz ne servoient de guéres.’ 4 


There we have neatly listed the confents of this ‘ diplomatic 


> 


bag’. We may pass over the letters of credence and the in- 
structions, for so much we should expect to find in the possession 
of any ambassadors at this period. The polemical literature on 
the government of France is interesting. Whether intended for 
use by the ambassadors themselves, or for perusal by the king 
of England, we are not told. So far as is known, the use of 
such literature by contemporary governments has not yet been 


as king of Arms of the Order of the Golden Fleece, and may therefore have been 
stating normal diplomatic practice in this matter. Nevertheless, Monstrelet (who is 
the original authority for this narrative) states only that the papers were sent to the 
king closed and sealed in such a bag (ibid. ii. 237). 

1 St. Remy and Wavrin both here speak of ‘ subscription ’ instead of Monstrelet’s 
‘ suspicion ’ but all three agree that the letters were signed by the duke. It therefore 
appears that the reference to the lack of a subscription is either a false reading of 
Monstrelet by the other two, or a wrong transcription by their modern editors. (St. 
Remy, i. 49; Wavrin, ii. 140). 

2A most interesting summary of the instructions then follows (Monstrelet, ii. 
238-41). 

3 Monstrelet, ii. 241. The ambassador was in reality Jacobus Magnus, an Austin 
Friar, who appears under this name in the Religious of St. Denis (iv. 626), in Juvenal 
des Ursins, who probably copied the Religious (Jean Juvenal des Ursins, Histoire 
de Charles VI, ed. D. Godefroy, Paris, 1653, p. 239), and in the safe-conduct issued by 
Henry IV for the ambassadors (Rymer, Foedera, London, 1704-35, viii. 718), as in 
the agreement reached later in the year with the successful embassy (ibid. p. 742). 
For further details of Jacobus, see A. Molinier, Les Sources de V’histoire de France, 
(Paris, 1904), iv. 127-8, no. 3588, 

* Monstrelet, ii. 242, 
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fully studied ; apparently the Orleanists were as well provided 
as their enemy of Burgundy is known to have been. But the 
point for examination here is the existence of ‘ quatre blan[c]s 
seellez de quatre grans seaulx et signes de quatre signes manuelz 

. et n’y avoit point autre chose escript’; a matter which 
raises problems for students of diplomatic and of diplomacy. The 
word ‘ blanc’ presents no difficulties from the philological point 
of view, yet only one authority, Godefroy, cites its use in a dip- 
lomatic context, a more recent authority, Lommatsch, having 


nothing on this subject.1_ Godefroy gives as one meaning of the 
word : 


‘contenu d’un acte qui avait des protocoles généraux, dans le blanc 
desquels étaient inserées les dispositions particuliéres.’ 


In arriving at this definition Godefroy doubtless had in mind the 
use of documents in which blank spaces were left for the insertion, 
before issue, of particular details (such as names), the medieval 
equivalent of the modern printed form. Instances of this 
practice are not hard to find.2 The example, however, quoted by 
Godefroy in support of his definition does not quite meet the case. 


1F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de VAncienne Langue Francaise (Paris, 188]), i. 655 ; 
K. Tobler, Altfranzésisches Woérterbuch, ed. E. Lommatzsch (Berlin, 1915). 

?In 1385, French ambassadors to Provence were given letters of credence ‘ sans 
superscripcion, pour les adrécer aux prélas, nobles et bonnes villes du pais’ (Choix 
de piéces inédites relatives au régne de Charles VI, ed. L. Douet D’Arcq (Paris, 1863-4), 
i. 63). In England, the practice of using letters with ‘ blank tails ’ for the insertion of 
names, was a normal part of the procedure for the collection of loans, under Henry VI 
(K. B. McFarlane, ‘ Loans to the Lancastrian Kings’, Cambridge Historical Journal, ix. 
56, 1947). Commissions were issued to the English mustering officers in France in the 
fifteenth century, in which blank spaces were left for the insertion of names and dates 
and of the size of the garrison (R. A. Newhall, Muster and Review, Cambridge, Mass., 
1940, p. 133). One such commission is preserved in the British Museum (Additional 
Charter 7987) in which the names of the commissioners and of those whose muster is 
to be taken, have clearly been filled up after the rest of the document. In the Bodleian 
Library there is a Franciscan letter of Confraternity, dated 1479, emanating from the 
Guardian of Canterbury, in which the name of the person to be received has been left 
blank, as has the space for validation (Kent Charters 153b). To carry forward the 
evidence into the period of printing, we know that Caxton printed a form of Indulgence 
for the abbot of Abingdon, in which the name and diocese of the recipient, and details 
of the date (place, day, month, and the last figure of the year date) were left blank 
for completion at the time of issue (A. W. Pollard, The New Caxton Indulgence, The 
Library, 4th series, vol. ix, 86-9, 1929). The example cited is dated 1476. 

Such practices might also lead to abuse. Walsingham alleged that Richard II 
used documents with blank sections (for the insertion of names and of amounts of 
money) in the collection of loans by his ‘executores’ in 1399, clearly a more sinister 
practice than that of Henry VI already referred to (discussed, and shown to be un- 
supported by other evidence, by K. B. McFarlane, ubi supra, pp. 54-5). In France, 
in a complaint of the Estates General of 1483 against corrupt appointments of local 
justices, we find the charge : 

‘Et est advenu aulcunes fois quant aulcune office vaquoit, on bailloit la lettre 

de don en blanc a facteurs, pour y mettre le nom de celuy qui plus offroit, 

jasoit ce qu’il fust, le moins suffisant.’ 
Appendix I to Jehan Masselin, Journal des Etats Généraux de France, ed. A. Bernier, 
(Paris, 1835) (Documents inédits sur l’histoire de France), p. 682. 
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For he cites an extract from a French royal letter of 1351, dealing 
with debts to Jews and Lombards, in which several other letters 
are rehearsed. One of these letters is followed by the note of a 
royal clerk, written on the back of the original : 


“me cesse du tout de lever et faire exploiter la composition [a previous 
royal agreement] dont mention est faite plus plainement au blanc de 
ces lettres ’.1 


It is true that the section of the letter concerned appears in 
italics in the printed version from which Godefroy took his text, 
but there is no indication that the italics have been used for any 
purpose other than to elucidate the sense. It is not, therefore, 
at all certain that ‘ blanc ’ here carries the meaning attributed to 
it by Godefroy. If we compare this note with others found on 
the back of documents at this period, it appears that the ex- 
pression ‘au blanc’ or its Latin equivalent ‘in albo’ was fre- 
quently used, and hardly with the special meaning given to it 
by Godefroy. A procuration given by the town of Abbeville 
in 1420 to representatives authorizing them to take the oath to 
the treaty of Troyes, has a note on the back including the words: 

‘les procureurs nommez au blanc firent le serment de la paix ’.? 


The same words occur in a note on the back of a similar pro- 
curation issued by the town of Montreuil.* In May 1435 Henry VI 
issued a letter concerning the appointment of the bailli of Evreux, 
and there is a note on the back : 


‘Georgius in albo nominatus . . . admissus fuit ...’4 


Another letter regarding the payment of the same bailli, and 
issued in August 1435, has a note : 


‘Collutio presentis transcripti cum originalibus litteris datis signatis 
et sigillatis ut in albo facta fuit in camera compotorum. .. . 
‘Item vadia ad officium bailliviatus ...de quo in albo spec- 
a 


and finally : 


‘De par les gens de comptes du roy . . . par vertu des deux lettres 
royales transcriptes au blanc nous vous mandons que a Georges 
Regnaudet, escuier, denommé audit blanc. . . .’® 


1 Ordonnances des rois de France de la troisiéme race (Paris, 1729), ii. 443. 

? Paris, Archives Nationales, J. 646B/18 (original) ; transcript in Public Record 
Office, 31/8/135, part 6; calendared in Report on the Foedera (London, 1869), Appen- 
dix D, Thrésor de Chartes, p. 80. 

3 Archives Nationales, J. 646B/17 (original) ; transcript in Public Record Office, 
31/8/135, part 6; calendared in Report on the Foedera, Appendix D, Thrésor de 
Chartes, p. 80. 

“ Archives Nationales, P. 2298, p. 965 (eighteenth-century transcript); modern 
transcript in Public Record Office, 31/8/136, part 2. 

5 Archives Nationales, P. 2298, pp. 968-9; modern transcript in Public Record 
Office, loc. cit. 

* Archives Nationales, P. 2298, pp. 969-70 ; modern transcript in Public Record 
Office, loc. cit. 
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Again, two letters of May 1435 to the vicomte of Coutances have 
the following notes on the back ; first : 


‘les denommés au blanc confessent avoir receu . 
pour les causes desclarees audit blanc. . . .”! 


. . les sommes et 


and second : 


‘les nommés au blanc . . .’.2 





Now it is perhaps not too daring to suggest that all these 
instances point to a very simple meaning of the word ‘ blanc’. 
They were all written on the back of the documents concerned, 
and refer to action taken in accordance with the text on the 
recto side. ‘Au blanc’ in this context must surely refer to 
‘the whiter side of a skinne of parchment, or that side which 
clove to the flesh ’,* i.e. the side on which letters were commonly 
written, notes on the verso being on the darker or skin side. 
In such cases ‘au blanc’ would be a practical way of referring 
to the contents of a letter ‘ overleaf’. Such at least appears to 
be a clearer explanation of the notes quoted, and particularly of 
the final note to the second letter concerning the bailli of Evreux. 

When we return to Monstrelet’s story of the 1412 embassy, it 
is plain that we are dealing with yet a third usage of the word 
‘blanc’. For Monstrelet explicitly states that the documents 
to which he refers were sealed and signed, but had no other 
writing upon them save the signature. In other words ‘ blanc ’ 
is not used to connote part of a document, as in the examples 
just discussed, but a type of document, which could be classed as 
a ‘ blanc ’, being in fact ‘ blank ’ at the time of issue. With such 
documents Monstrelet presumed his readers to be familiar. 
That Monstrelet’s use of the word should be so interpreted, and 
that such documents were not peculiar to the 1412 incident, is 
shown by two other pieces of evidence. 

The first is a resolution of the council of Charles VII in 1441, 
when the king was anxious to put an end to Burgundian intrigues 
with England which he believed were being carried on under 
cover of his authority to the duke, to act as one of the French 
ambassadors in the peace negotiations (which had been dragging 
out their weary course since 1439). In this resolution, which was 
attested by a notarial act, the council referred to all letters of 
authority given to the ambassadors : 


1 Archives Nationales, K. 64/10(2) (original) ; modern transcript in Public Record 
Office, loc. cit. 

2 Archives Nationales, K64/10 (original); modern transcript in Public Record 
Office, loc. cit. 

* A Dictionarie of the English and French Tongues compiled by Randle Cotgrave, 
London, 1632. 
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‘ plusieurs lettres, memoires et instructions, les aucunes desquelles 
estoient et sont scellees de son [the king’s] grant scel, les autres de 
son scel ordonné . . . et les autres de son scel de secret, et la plus 
grant partie d’icelles signees de sa main, avecques plusieurs blancz 
scellez et signez comme dit est, par lesquelles lettres et blancz iceulx 
ambaxadeurs avoient puissance et auctorité pour traictier et 
besongnier sur ledit traictié de paix. . . .” 


With certain exceptions, these letters ‘tant blancz scellez et 
signez comme autres ’, were revoked, since the king feared that 
not all of them had been or would be returned to him. They 
might be lost or fall into other hands than the ambassadors’,? 
whereby and by virtue of which, treaties, agreements or other 
obligations might have been or might be concluded, which would 
be to his prejudice and hurt.® 

This resolution clearly points to the existence of ‘ blanks’ 
signed and sealed in the same manner as those referred to by 
Monstrelet. Beaucourt, although quoting from the document 
itself, and speaking (in his summary of its provisions) of ‘ lettres 
ou blanes scellés [et] signés ’, yet interprets this evidence as re- 
ferring to letters of authority ‘tant en blanc que scellées et 
signées ’ thus reading ‘ blanc’ as unvalidated.* Yet the very 
wording from which he quotes contradicts such an interpretation, 
the contrast being between letters and blanks, both of which are 
stated to have been sealed and signed. If we set this evidence 
alongside that provided by Monstrelet, the matter is not difficult 
to understand. For whatever purpose they may have been 
used, ‘blanks’ were validated by the issuing authority. So 
far both authorities agree, and Monstrelet adds explicitly that 
these documents were in fact blank, save for seal and signature, 
at the time of issue to the ambassadors (a point indirectly im- 
plied in the 1441 act). The latter evidence further tells us 
that such documents might have been the means by which agree- 
ments or treaties could have been concluded. Indeed, had this 
not been so, it would not have been necessary to cancel these 
particular ‘ blanks ’. 

But for what purpose were such documents issued? A 
‘lucky dip’ into the journal of the ambassadors of the duke of 
Anjou to Hugh IV, judge of Arborea [Marjorca] in 1378, has 
provided one answer to the question. We are told by the im- 
perial notary who drew up the journal, and was himself associated 
with the embassy, that after the ambassadors had read out the 

1 Archives Nationales, J. 646B/26 (original); summarized by G. du Fresne de 
Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII, (Paris, 1885), iii. 197; calendared in Report on 
the Foedera. Appendix D, Thrésor des Chartes, p. 81. 

? This is exactly what happened in 1412. The resolution gives a very clear picture 


of the risks attendant on the sending of an embassy at that date. 
® Archives Nationales, J. 646B/26. * Beaucont, op. cit. iii. 197. 
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terms of their letters of credence (contained in a roll of parchment), 
the judge : 
‘dixit dictis ambaxiatoribus quod dictam credentiam eidem [sic] 
darent per capitula in scriptis, et instrumenta procuratoria et potes- 
tatum suarum sibi exhiberent et traderent. . . . Quod ibidem incon- 
tinenti fecerunt, tradendo sibi rotulum album sigillo dicti domini 
ducis [of Anjou] sigillatum et sua manu propria signatum, in quo 
dictam credentiam verbis latinis scribi fecerunt per me notarium 
infrascriptum, juxta formam alterius rotuli lingua gallicana scripti, 
et per dictum dominum ducem eisdem traditi, mandatum dicti domini 


ducis exequendo, necnon etiam instrumenta procurationum ante- 
dictarum.”? 


The same notary tells us that on the return of the ambassadors, 
they handed over to the duke such documents as remained to 
them after their mission, for the judge had held on to some 
originals, while a further two documents had been destroyed by 
the ambassadors themselves before leaving the island, for fear 
of what the judge might do (their reception having been of a 
most unfriendly nature). Amongst the documents so handed 
over we are told that 


‘jidem ambaxiatores dicto domino duci realiter tradiderunt unas 
[sic] litteras albas in pergameno, sigillo secreto ejusdem domini ducis 
impendenti sigillatas . . .’.* 


There is no mistaking the use of ‘ blanks’ by this embassy. 
Sealed and signed by the duke, they had been used to provide the 
judge with a Latin text of letters of credence originally written 
in French. And on the return of the ambassadors an unused 
‘blank ’ with the seal still hanging from it, was handed back to 
the duke. Clearly such documents were a simple device to over- 
come the difficulties facing ambassadors far away from their 
master, and thus without speedy means ot securing his validation. 
The instance just quoted shows them used to provide spare copies 
of letters of credence for retention by the other side. But are 
we to suppose that the practice was limited to such cases ? 

It must be confessed that the study of detailed accounts of 
diplomatic proceedings at this date has suggested that ‘ blanks ’ 
may have been used a little more extensively. But here we leave 
the realm of facts, and enter that of conjecture. It is well known 
that ambassadors’ procurations (in the sense of letters of authority, 
defining their terms of reference and their quorum) were usually 


1 The journal of this embassy was first printed in translation by J. A. Buchon, 
Collection des Chroniques Nationales Frangaises (Paris, 1826-8), xv, lst supplement, 
pp. 1-61. The original Latin text is printed by A. Lecoy de la Marche, Les rélations 
politiques de la France avec le royaume de Majorque (Paris, 1892), ii. 439-74. The 
passage quoted is on pp. 458-9. 

? Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit. ii. 470. 
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the subject of criticism by the other side. In the Anglo-French 
diplomatic encounters during the early fifteenth century, and 
probably in many other instances, the intensity of such criticism 
had a direct relation to the degree of unwillingness to negotiate. 
One of the first lines of attack was to query the number of am- 
bassadors enumerated in a procuration, as compared with that 
actually present at the scene of negotiations, an opportunity not 
to be missed in the ‘ cold war’ of those days. For instance, in 
1435 at the Congress of Arras,! the French objected that the 
English procuration named more ambassadors than were actually 
present. The English stated that the French procuration was 
obscure as regards numbers, and we know that both sides pro- 
mised amendment of their letters on these and other points.* 
The English offered new letters ‘cum omni celeritate possibili 
tam sub sigillo Anglie quam sub sigillo Francie, si opus esset ’, 
but we hear no more of the precise action taken. The French, 
however, promised letters, suitably amended, within five days 
and produced them in seven.‘ From this period of delay, we 
may conjecture that the French were obliged to refer to Charles 
VII, then in Berry, and separated from them by a countryside 
where war was still raging.© In 1439, at the Anglo-French 
conference near Calais, when criticism of procurations on both 
sides was even more severe than at Arras, the French promised 


“ commissionem suam sic correctam [as a result of these criticisms] 
eciam sigillari sigillo Regis sui’. Here is a concrete case of 


1 This congress is the subject of a detailed study by the present writer, which it is 
hoped to publish at a later date. 

2 The details are taken from two protocols of the events at Arras, one in Latin and 
one in French, drawn up by persons connected with the embassy of Henry VI (F. 
Schneider, Der Europdische Friedenskongress von Arras (1435) und die Friedenspolitik 
Papst Eugens IV, und des Basler Konzils (Griez, 1919), pp. 96 and 136). It is interest- 
ing to note that the French, in their splitting of hairs over the English procuration, 
remarked that, amongst other things, the year of the incarnation was not quoted at 
the end. The English answered this and other queries by producing another copy of 
the procuration, which they had with them, but the writer of the protocol in Latin 
admits that in truth the procuration first shown stood in need of amendment, owing to 
clerical errors in copying (a curiously familiar note to modern ears) (ibid. pp. 136-7). 
For the use of the date, according to the year of the incarnation, in English documents 
intended for use abroad, see H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Historical Notes on the use of the 
Great Seal in England (London, 1926), p. 237. 

3 Schneider, op. cit. p. 137. 4 Ibid. p. 143. 

® Charles VII was at Loches on 25 July 1435 (letter in L. Caillet, Btude sur les réla- 
tions de la commune de Lyon avec Charles VII et Louis XI (1417-83), Paris-Lyons, 
1909, p. 44). From there he moved to Berry (St. Aignan), and was in Bourges by 
1 September (Beaucourt, op. cit. ii. 308). The procurations were discussed at Arras 
in the first half of August. The fighting during the same period was centred around the 
struggle for St. Denis, recently retaken by the French, and in the raid across the 
Somme by La Hire and his troops (ibid. ii. 308, 543 ; iii. 4). 

® It appears from the English journal of this conference, as compiled by Thomas 
Bekyngton, that the English raised objections to the obscurity of the French pro- 
curations, mainly on the score of the quorum of ambassadors (the reference is cryptic, 
but if read along with the procuration itself, as rehearsed in the journal, the meaning 
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reference to the king; but the word ‘eciam’ should be noted, 
for it may well indicate that such reference was not always 
necessary. Indeed, knowing that letters of credence could be 
duplicated by the use of ‘ blanks ’, may we not also assume that 
procurations could be dealt with in the same way, and further 
that minor amendments, not considered important enough to 
refer to the issuing authority, could be incorporated in procura- 
tions thus duplicated ? 

This suggestion is supported by the undoubted fact that it 
was the procurations, and not the letters of credence, which were 
criticized by the other side, and of which additional copies were 
therefore most likely to be in demand. That ‘blanks’ were 
used in connection with procurations is made even more probable 
if we reconsider the terms of the cancellation of 1441 in which 
it is clearly stated that ‘blanks’ were among the documents 
which might have served as a basis for the conclusion of treaties 
or agreements. Now it is well known that ambassadors’ pro- 
curations were normally rehearsed in the text of treaties or other 
agreements concluded by them.? The use of ‘ blanks ’ to provide 
copies of procurations, which might then have served as the 
authority for the conclusion of a treaty or agreement, would indeed 
appear as the only reasonable explanation of the wording of the 
1441 cancellation.® 

Such is the evidence so far collected for the use of ‘ blanks’ 
in diplomacy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It will 
be noted that the examples of this usage, which relate only 
to France, are dated 1378 and 1412 in the case of the French 
nobility, and 1441 in the case of the Crown. But it is a well- 
known canon of diplomatic that the great nobility normally 
followed royal example ; and the great nobility of France, con- 
scious emulators of the Crown at this date, are unlikely to have 
been an exception to this rule. It may well be, therefore, that 
the practice was known to the French Crown long before 1441. 
No proof has, however, been found of the existence of similar 
practices on this side of the Channel. It may be that evidence 
will later be found ; of its very nature such information can only 
be gleaned from the indirect evidence of ambassadors’ journals 
or the narratives of chroniclers. For the fate of a ‘ blank’ was, 
seems plain enough). If such were the cause of complaint, the need for reference to 
Charles VII can well be understood, since the quorum was the essential part of any 
embassy. The English procuration was the subject of even more far-reaching criti- 
cism ; in consequence it was promised that the revised draft should be sent home for 
sealing : ‘ mitteretur in Angliam ad sigillandum ’ (Journal as printed in H. Nicholas’ 


Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (London, 1834), v. 344, 346). 
1 Supra, p. 380. 
2 E. Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice (London, 1917), i. 106; G. P. Cuttino, 
English Diplomatic Administration (Oxford, 1940), pp. 113-5. 
* I hope to test this working hypothesis in a subsequent work. 
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presumably, either to be used and therefore filled up, after which 
recognition might not always be easy, or to be handed back 
unused to the issuing authority, as in 1378, or to be called in and 
cancelled, as in 1441. We must not therefore expect that such 
dangerous documents would be allowed to survive, at least in- 


tentionally, in their original state, merely to satisfy historical 
curiosity. 


What was evidently a usual practice in French diplomacy 
has, however, an interesting if distant parallel in the sinister and 
(to historians) embarrassing skeleton in the cupboard of our own 
history, the ‘ blank charter’. For the contemporary history of 
England is punctuated by mutterings and complaints on this 
subject, always with a hint of illegality. 

It is not always possible to establish the truth behind such 
complaints, but complaints of sinister practices in this sphere 
were certainly made, and in most diverse contexts. An example 
for which we have definite evidence, squarely faced and examined 
by Miss Clarke, is that of the ‘ blank charters’ of Richard IT, 
which he extorted from the counties in 1399. The story is told 
both by Walsingham and by the Dieulacres chronicle; it was 
officially mentioned in the articles of deposition.2 The fact that 


1 It is interesting to find that, in the thirteenth century, the papacy was itself 
twice accused of issuing blank bulls. According to Ptolemy of Lucca, Celestine V 
was the victim of his officials : 

‘ Decipiebatur tamen a suis officialibus quantum ad gratias. . . . Unde invenie- 
bantur gratiae aliquae factae tribus vel quatuor, vel pluribus personis, membrana 
etiam vacua, sed bullata ’ (Ptolemy of Lucca, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. xxiv. cap. 31, 
in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (Milan, 1727), xi. 1200). 

In 1239, Elias of Cortona, the deposed minister general of the Franciscan Order 
had accused Gregory IX of issuing blank bulls : 

‘ Scripta etiam ad beneplacitum suum in camera sua bullare clam et sine fratrum 
assensu, et etiam cedulas vacuas sed bullatas multas nuntiis suis tradere, ut in eis 
quod eis foret beneplacitum scriptarent, quod erat horribile ’ (Mathew Paris, Chronica 
Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1876), Rolls Series, iii. 628). 

Both these instances are quoted by C. F. Toustain and R. P. Tassin, Nouveau 
traité de diplomatique (Paris, 1750-65), iv. 412, but it has not been possible to discover 
whether the accusations were more than rumours. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the practice is spoken of with the same tone of horror, as in the case of the blank 
charters of English history. 

2 Walsingham (in the section of the Annales which has been shown to be by him, 
see V. H. Galbraith, The St. Albans Chronicle 1406-1422, (Oxford, 1937). p. xlvi), 
makes the statement that Richard ‘ [Ad] chartas etiam albas eosdem suos ligeos ap- 
ponere sigilla sua compulit ; ut quotiens grassari vellet in plebem, facultatem haberet, 
licet illicitum, opprimendi quancumque personam, prout dicitur, maluisset’ (J. de 
Trokelowe et Anon, Chronica et Annales, ed. H. T. Riley, (London, 1866), Rolls Series, 
p. 236). Walsingham makes the same statement in his shorter Historia Anglicana 
ed. H. T. Riley (London, 1864) Rolls Series, ii. 231. The Dieulacres chronicle states 
that orders were given to have ‘ albas cartas per omnes comitatus regni sigillari . . . 
et omnes iurare fideliter observare que in eis scribenda forent ’ (M. V. Clarke and V. H. 
Galbraith, ‘The Deposition of Richard II’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
(1930), i. 170.) The articles of deposition state that ‘come la cite de Londres et 
xvii Contees d’Engleterre, pur doubte et poure qu’ils avoient dudit nadgairs Roy 
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such charters were sent in by the counties is proved, as Miss 
Clarke has shown, by the cancellation of such offending documents 
by the new king.1 But although we have proof of the extortion 
of these charters, we are not told for what purpose they were to 
be used. As Miss Clarke stated, the charters must be dis- 
tinguished from the oaths to recent statutes, and the confessions 
of treason, which were also extorted at this time by the king ; * 
only one source, however, gives us any hint of the motive behind 
the incident of the ‘ blank charters’. Walsingham follows his 
account of the extortion with the current belief as to this motive : 


“Quidam tamen dicunt eum [the king] tales albas chartas machina- 
tum, ut in eis ostenderet, consensum totius populi Anglicani Regi 
Franciae, ad venditionem Calesiae et terrarum ultramarinarum, quas 
Rex Franciae dicebatur voluisse comparasse, si constitisset sibi quod 
populus Anglicanus noluisset eum in futurum, pro terris sibi sic 
venditis cum consensu communitatis, nullatenus molestasse.’ ® 


Steel dismisses this theory as improbable,‘ and so far as is known 
he is the only writer to consider this evidence. But even if un- 
true, Walsingham’s story is an interesting comment on the popular 
views of Richard’s foreign policy, and also of the use to which 
such charters might have been put. On present evidence it can 
only be classed as popular rumour, and may well have no founda- 


tion. But it is the only hint so far discovered of the use of 
‘blank charters ’ in the diplomatic field in England. 

There are two other instances of an earlier date. In 1311 the 
Ordinances drawn up in the struggle with Edward II contained 
a section on the misdeeds of Gaveston, in which it is stated that 
he was guilty of : 


‘feasant sealler blaunches Chartres desouz le Graunt Seal, le Roi en 
deceite et desheritatince du Roi et de sa Coronne, et encountre son 
homage ’.5 


No further reference to this incident has been found, but it is 
true that there had earlier been irregularity in the issue of writs 
in Gaveston’s favour. In 1308 the king had caused the great 
seal to be sent to him, keeping it for five days and having it 
affixed to instruments in favour of Gaveston, the chancellor 
being absent. Again in 1312, after the incident of the 


Richard, feurent constreintz d’ensealer diverses Escriptz et blanches Chartres, en 
grant derogation de les Enhabitants des ditz Citee et Contees . . .’ (Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, iii. 426). 

1M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies (Oxford, 1937), pp. 103-11. 

2 Ibid. 8 J. de Trokelowe et Anon, Chronica et Annales, p. 236. 

* A. Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1941), p. 258, n. 1. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum, i. 283. 

* The writs are in Rymer, Foedera (London, 1704-35), iii. 92-3, and the matter is 
discussed by H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Historical Notes on the use of the Great Seal in England, 
(London, 1926), p. 320. 
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Ordinances, Edward was at York and forced three chancery clerks 
who had charge of the great seal, to affix it in his presence to 
writs in favour of Gaveston. One of these was enrolled on the 
Close Rolls with the note that it was sealed on the command of 
the king and ‘ sub gravi forisfactura ’, while the other had a note 
alluding to his personal command.! It may well have been, 
therefore, that popular rumours of the action in 1308, which may 
itself have had other parallels before the second known incident 
in 1312, had crystallized into definite accusation regarding blank 
charters in the 1311 Ordinances. More than this cannot at 
present be said. 

Another allusion to the use of blank charters in England, 
occurs in 1373 in a petition of the Commons against the encroach- 
ment of the ecclesiastical courts : 


‘Item ils usont autere manere en Court Cristienne sotilment ; 
C’est assaver blaunks Chartres enseales ou seals autentikes de |’ office 
de Officials, ou des Deanes ; par qui les Communes de la terre ont si 
brief somons, citations, et enchasementz, torcinousment en la Court 
Cristienne en les causes susditz, q’ils sont overtment anientiz et 
destruitz ’. 


The royal reply reads ‘ quant as blanches Chartres, monstront 
en especial, et reson serra fait ’.2 There, so far as is known, the 


complaint disappears from view, and it has not been discovered 
whether blank charters were in fact used by ecclesiastical courts 
at this date. At a-much later date we find complaints that the 
names of persons to be cited under what were known as ‘ Quorum 
Nomina ’ citations, were sometimes added fraudulently. In 1603 
an order was made that names on these citations should be en- 
tered by the registrar or his deputy and the documents sealed and 


1 Maxwell Lyte, op. cit. p. 320; B. Wilkinson, The Chancery under Edward III, 
(Manchester, 1929), p. 18. The writs are printed in Rymer, but the notes are only 
given in the 1816 edition (1704~35 edition, iii. 298; 1816 edition, ii. part i, 153-4). 

2 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 319. 

3 It is interesting to note that in 1280, at the diocesan council of Poitiers, sentence 
of excommunication was decreed against originators of blank documents: since, 
as the decree states : 


‘ Multiplicata pericula quae ex sigillatione vacuarum scedularum comperimus 
spiritualiter et temporaliter provenire . . . ne quis fungens jurisdictione ordinaria, 
aut quacumque judiciaria potestate, vacuas scedulas, officii occasione sibi com- 
missi, sigillare praesumat, vel sigillum suum alii tradere, ut vacuae scedulae 
apponatur vel ut aliquid in fraudem nostrae inhibitionis quomodolibet attentet, 
nec etiam in hujnsmodi scedulis sigillatis, sub nomine alterius quid scribatur, nec 
scriptis quis utatur .. .’ 


(J. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio (Florence-Venice, 
1759-98), xxiv. 381. Quoted from a previous collection, by C. F. Toustain and R. P. 
Tassin, op. cit. iv.412.) The complaint reads as if it may in part have been occasioned 
by the exercise of voluntary jurisdiction, but no other reference to the matter has been 
found. It is, however, a striking parallel with the English evidence, which is also 
wrapped in mystery. 
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signed by the judge, before the citation was issued.'' But in 
1606, in a brief of grievances submitted by the Commons in 
committee with the Lords, it was complained that there was a 
practice of allowing the apparitor to insert names on ‘ Quorum 
Nomina’ citations.2 In view of this later evidence it may be 
that the 1373 complaint was also concerned with these citations, 
but proof is so far lacking. 

Such is the evidence for the existence of ‘ blank charters ’ in 
England ; in the case of Richard II’s extorted charters, a matter 
of fact, but in the others still an unsolved problem, yet one which 
shows very clearly that contemporaries knew and understood 
the term. Even if founded on rumour, complaints are not made 
against something with which the plaintiff is unfamiliar. The 
problem is whether, in the England of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, ‘ blank charters ’ existed only as an abuse, as something 
sinister and illegal, or whether they were both used (as part of 
normal procedure) and abused. The use of documents which 
were completely blank at the time of validation occurs only in 
the abnormal incident of 1399, and it has still to be proved whether 
or not such ‘ blanks’ were known to English diplomacy. So far, 
the English evidence has given no hint of a parallel to French 
usage in this field. Further research may alter this verdict, and 
it is hoped that the problem may excite interest on both sides 
of the Channel. 

JOYCELYNE G. DICKINSON. 


Francis Shaxton and the Elizabethan Port Books 


From the first imposition of duties until the establishment of a 
loyal and efficient customs service, if a merchant’s primary concern 
was the safe arrival of his cargo at its port of discharge, his second 
was the evasion of the customs. The preamble to the customs act 
of 1559, which attempted to regulate all shipments of goods, 
bemoaned the fraudulent practices of merchants, the negligence 
and corruption of customs officers and the great number of 
‘Creekes & Places wher no Customer ys resident ’* Tudor 
government aimed less at tackling the smuggler direct than 
checking the work of customs officials. Only very gradually, 
however, could the marquis of Winchester and Lord Burghley 
overhaul the customs administration and create a spirit of loyalty 
, 1 Quoted by R. Phillimore, The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England (London, 
895), ii. 1280. 
C. Ww. ones, The State of the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 


Lincoln Record Society, vol. 23 (Horncastle, 1926), i. 469. 
*1 Eliz. cap. 11. 
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amongst its officers. This stricter attitude towards the ad- 
ministrative problem, emanating from London, took long in 
penetrating into the outports. As a consequence, the new series 
of Port Books 1—themselves a by-product of this drive for greater 
efficiency —which record the trade of the outports, beg a number 
of questions.” 

The Port Books remain the chief source for the history of 
English trade in the late Tudor period. A wealth of evidence 
from them has been used, for instance, as the basis for two great 
studies on the corn market and the early coal industry respectively, 
and in a more limited field seriously to modify the historian’s 
views as to the value of the printed Danish Sound Tolls.* Yet 
their infallibility as a source is another matter. The details of 
trade given in them, it is suggested, must always be read in the 
light of the other available evidence—principally other classes 
in the Exchequer series (such as the Memoranda Rolls and Special 
Commissions) and also such local sources as surviving Toll 
Accounts.‘ In his defence of the Merchant Adventurers, Wheeler 
jibed at the straggling merchant shipping his goods at obscure 
ports having ‘more advantage, and meanes to defraude her 
Maiestie of her dueties and rightes, then those which ship at 
London . . . either by false entryes, colouring of Straungers 
goods, and corrupting the Customers, and other Officers who, 
for the most part being needie persons in those small, and remote 
Portes of the Realme, are more readie to take rewardes’. This, 
Wheeler admitted, was a matter of opinion rather than of fact ; 
yet, ‘if the Records were searched no doubt it would so bee 
found’.5 Despite his rank prejudice against provincial merchants 


1 Namely the #.190 series in the Public Record Office (1565-1799), in contrast to the 
* Particulars ’ of Accounts, the HZ. 122 series, which have a much longer history. These 
Particulars of Accounts by no means stop in 1565, as Professor N, 8. B. Gras suggests in 
The Early English Customs System (1918), p. 141. There is some confusion with this 
classification since not a few items in the HZ. 122 series for the period after 1565 are in 
fact Port Books. A revised class list is, however, in the course of preparation. Much 
preliminary work, too, of a diplomatic nature still needs to be done before historians 
can use both series with confidence. Cf. Dr. G. N. Clark’s warning with regard to the 
later Port Books in Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696--1782 (1938), pp. 52, 55. 

2 It is surprising that Professor F. C. Dietz, in view of his general remarks about 
customs frauds occurring with painful frequency, did not qualify his earlier statement 
concerning the Port Books’ ‘ minute record of the entries and clearances of goods from 
all English ports’, English Public Finance, 1558-1641 (1932), pp. 309, 313. 

3 N.S. B. Gras, Evolution of the English Corn Market (1915); J. U. Nef, Rise of the 
British Coal Industry (1932); Astrid Friis, ‘ Bemaerkninger til Vurdering af pre- 
sundstoldregnskaberne og Principerne fur deres Udgivelse’, in Historisk Tidsskrift, 
9th series (1925), iv. 109-82. 

‘For instance, when a comparison of the entries in the Yarmouth Port Books 
with those in the local Water Books—preserved amongst the Court Rolls of that 
borough—has been possible in this period, it is invariably the national customs 
books that seem to be ‘light’, both as regards total numbers of shipments and sizes 
of individual cargoes. 

5 J. Wheeler, A T'reatise of Commerce (1601), pp. 60-1. 
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who ‘ backe-bite the Merchant Adventurers,’ his guess about 
frauds in the outports was not in the least wide of the mark. 
Research into the trade of the East Anglian ports in the later 
sixteenth century has led the present writer to question the worth 
of his transcripts from Port Books. It has brought to light the 
figure of Francis Shaxton, a merchant of King’s Lynn, whose 
trading activities amount to a serious criticism of these documents. 
Thanks tc friends in the customs house Shaxton succeeded in 
keeping the details of his trading ventures almost completely 
out of the customs records. 

Lynn was surveyed by a special commission in 1565 as part 
of a general inquiry into the state of the outports to discover 
whether the meagre totals of customs and subsidies collected 
there had any relation to their reputed decay as trading centres.! 
The ensuing report stated that not one of the four dependent 
creeks had a deputy officer, although each was admitted to be 
enjoying a flourishing trade. At Lynn itself it was noted that 
all the warehouses overlooked the water so that merchants 
“may receyue & delyuer wares .. . in & out of the same... 
to the frawde of the quenes maiestie’’.2 In a manner typical of 
sixteenth-century administraticn the town lent the first floor of a 
merchant’s house to the customs officers rent-free. It would not 
be unreasonable to take the building of the seventeenth-century 
customs house, which remains as one of the chief glories of that 
ancient port, as the date * by which the intervention of the central 
government had become frequent enough at Lynn to ensure an 
efficient administration, and, by implication, that henceforth the 
Port Books constituted a more faithful record of the trade of 
the port. 

Shaxton emerges in 1565 as searcher and sealer of all cloths 
made within the town, being chosen by the corporation, in accor- 
dance with the statute of 1534, from amongst those Lynn house- 
holders who exercised the craft of worsted-weaving.* Subsequently 
while retaining an interest in cloth, he concerned himself more and 
more with corn, the staple trade of the port. His sins were only 
discovered after he had made sufficient gains from his illicit 
trading to be the owner of five ships and to have worked his way 
through the cursus honorum of the borough to become mayor. 


1 E.g. Miscellanea of the Exchequer 13/24, ‘The sums total collected by customs 
and subsid‘es in various ports, 2 and 3 Elizabeth ’, where the totals for Lynn for the 
two years are a mere £285 and £260 respectively, and the numbers of cloths exported 
are 53 and 162. 

? Exch. K. R. Memoranda, Hil. 7 Eliz. m. 344. 

>It was built by Henry Bell in 1683. Although part of it was used by customs 
officers from the beginning it was not purchased by the government until 1715. 

“26 Henry VIII cap. 16; King’s Lynn Borough Archives, Congregation Books 
(henceforward referred to as ‘ K.L.C.B.’), iv. fo. 438. 
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His statement in 1574 that he usually loaded about ten ships a 
year with corn and wool is certainly a gross understatement of his 
business ; and he volunteered no information as to his trade in 
cloth. 

It was Shaxton’s dealings in cloth that first aroused official 
suspicion of him. On two separate occasions in 1572 his schemes 
for ‘not answering the Quenes Maiestie of her custome & sub- 
sidie ’ were identical, and he was caught red-handed : but how 
long he had so systematically flouted almost every section of the 
statute of 1559 is mere conjecture. Late at night, while the 
customs officers were in their beds, packs of cloth were carried 
from his house to his junior partner’s staith, loaded in a keel 
and put on board ships of Hull lying at anchor in the roads.! 
He kept to small quantities of cloth—of a hundred marks value 
at a time ; it was a profitable side-line, for his main concern had 
for some years been with corn. 

In October 1573 James Mylles, a merchant of Rye, was at 
Walsingham buying corn when Richard Downes (son-in-law of 
the controller of Lynn, and lately a notary in the customs service) 
approached him, showing him ‘ certaine blanckes in parchement 
with seales ’, which he would barter for a butt of sack. But 
Mylles was not to be tempted ; and when he visited Sir Christopher 
Heydon to obtain an immediate corn licence, he told the knight 
that ‘corn went another way out of the countrey’. The fat 
was in the fire: significantly, a ‘foreigner’ had turned informer 
and started a major inquisition. As the evidence piled up before 
the Exchequer Court not a Lynn merchant escaped with an 
untarnished reputation, but none was implicated so deeply as 
Francis Shaxton.? 

Early in 1566, Downes, with an accomplice named Spence, had 
looked through the window of the customs house and seen ‘ the 
seales lying uppon the table, and the officers beinge busye fylyng 
upp there cockettes and certificathes ’: and somehow they had 
managed to ‘borrow’ the seales for a sufficient time to forge 
copies. Downes continues in a wearisome confession to 
Walsingham to describe how he made cockets * sealing them with 


1 Exch. K. R. Depositions by Commission, 14 Eliz. E. 7. 

2 Lansdowne MSS. 16, no. 81. 

* The cocket was ‘the parchment receipt for the payment of export duties, so- 
called because sealed with the cocket seal’, Gras, Customs System, p. 144. For a 
merchant exporting goods this was an essential document. It was the searcher’s 
duty to compare the entries on the cocket with the cargo, to ensure that the two agreed 
and then to deliver the document to the shipmaster or purser, who retained it aboard 
as proof that his ship’s cargo had been duly customed, cf. Cotton MSS., Galba Bx, 
fos. 246-50d, portions of which are printed in G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik 
gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881), ii. 358-62. It might have to be produced 
again on five different occasions. The ship might put in at another English port, either 
to take on further wares or through being driven to take shelter, and the searcher of that 
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his counterfeit seals, principally for Shaxton, who eased his 
troubled mind by claiming he could always blackmailthe Customer. 
Downes concludes by denying that he in any way accused Mr. 
Customer Sydney, ‘ yet eny man, I thinke, will judge that all 
these shippes cold not passe without the customer his consent ’.' 

After Downes had helped him to ‘mend a cocket’ so satis- 
factorily, Shaxton bargained with him for a regular supply ; and 
the ex-notary would borrow money from him at the rate of 
13s. 4d. foreach. Between 1567 and 1573 Shaxton received from 
this source over 120 such ‘blanks’. Shaxton also confessed 
to entering his ships in the customs house ‘ but for half the corne 
they had in them’, and every time he entered a shipment for 
export he gave Robert Daniell, the searcher, about £3— that 
was the cause they went vnsearched’. Sometimes, too, he 
bothered neither to enter the ship nor the corn. He also admitted 
sending divers ships abroad with corn ‘since my L. Treasorer 
auctorised the Justices of the Peace to loke to transportacions ’ ; 
and in the last two years he had forfeited £525 in bonds for ex- 
porting corn he had entered for coastwise shipment.? 

Daniell had recently quitted his searchership. He had 
quadrupled his income, thanks to Shaxton, but saw no reason in 
staying in a ship that must ultimately sink. Mr. Customer 





port would demand to see the cocket. Secondly, the officers of the Chartered Trading 
Companies might insist on examining cockets: for instance the Eastland Company 
(of which several Lynn merchants were members) ordered that masters were to bring 
their bills of lading before the local deputy ‘ to bee Compared and perfected with the 
Cocketts ’ from the custom house, cf. ‘ Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company ” 
ed. Sellers in Camden Society, 3rd series (1906), xi. 44. Again, if we are to believe 
Wheeler, the officers of these companies resident at the continental staple towns 
made a point of checking the documents of ships arriving from England, primarily 
to stamp out interlopers. Fourthly, the ship might be stopped at sea by ‘ informers ’ 
holding a roving commission from the High Court of Admiralty to investigate sus- 
picious vessels. One Lynn merchant had his ship arrested off Blakeney by a Captain 
North, who ordered her back to port ‘ because it was under entered of the corne it had 
in her’; and the merchant at once got in touch with Downes for a counterfeit cocket 
which he knew would be good enough to satisfy North. Finally, if the craft were 
plundered by pirates the cocket would have to be produced during the investigation of 
any subsequent claims. Shaxton, who already had the Lynn searcher in his pay, 
needed cockets primarily to meet these last two eventualities: his cockets, as he 
put it, were ‘ to serue against Informers and Robbers at the sea ’. 

Customs officials had frequently been caught selling blank cockets to shippers, who 
filled them up for a less bulk than was actually exported, in the later middle ages, cf. 
H. Hall, A History of the Customs Revenue in England (1885), ii. 125; and see for the 
medieval practice of the bona fide sealing of cockets, Mabel Mills, ‘ The Collectors of 
Customs ’, in The English Government at Work, 1327-1336 (ed. W. A. Morris and J. R. 
Strayer, Cambridge, Mass. 1947), ii. 182. So simple a document invited attempts 
at forgery. But here at Lynn was Richard Downes writing and sealing counterfeits 
of the very same type of document he had written as a scribe in the custom house. 

1 Lansdowne MSS. 16, no. 79. 

? This and the following paragraphs are based on Lansdowne MSS. 16, no. 81, 
which admirably summarizes the ninety pages of depositions contained in Exch. 
K.R. Special Commissions 7273. 
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Sydney, on the other hand, had dismissed his deputy, William 
Girling, ‘ because it was bruted he was a dealer in merchandise 
vnderhand’; and Girling had set up as a corn merchant on 
quite a considerable scale. Shaxton denied that the Customer 
was implicated in his own dealings with Downes and Daniell, 
but he did admit that he had given him sundry gifts ‘for his 
generall favor past, and hath holpen him away with his corne 
sometime lyinge on his hands, ijd. or iiijd. in a combe derer than 
the markett ’. 

The Customer’s private trade in grain had reached proportions 
which suggested that all was not well at Lynn ; and the previous 
December the case of the Queen v. Thomas Sydney had begun in 
the Exchequer Court. This dragged on until Downes’s confession 
stole its thunder. Shaxton in the guise of an impartial witness in 
Sydney’s case admitted that he had loaded five of his ships with 
Mr. Customer’s corn, four of which passed abroad without licence.! 
But if Sydney was less dishonest than the merchants who cheated 
the Crown under his very nose, he was by all accounts far more 
interested in his own trading than the administration of the port 
and its creeks. That he was far from competent is borne out by 
the statements of the smaller fry in the Lynn grain trade. Richard 
Piersey of Southcreek twice entered his ship the Peter of Burnham ? 
for 100 quarters of wheat when she carried 240 ; and he had made 
illegal shipments to Emden and elsewhere on the continent. 
Others, like James Borne of Thornage, found it paid to have a 
coastal certificate, entering into bonds for half the quantity of 
grain loaded, and then to ship it to Calais or Amsterdam and 
readily forfeit the bonds.* Christopher Daubeney sold one such 
shipment at Antwerp for £500; while John Pell, too, made 
money talk, admitting he never gave ‘eny reward for eny Love, 
but for such considerations’ he had received. Eustace Rolf 
bluntly stated that unless shippers exported at least a third in 
excess of their licences, ‘the Countrey otherwise is not able to 
vent theire corne at the custome and licence they pay ’. 

Robert Daniell, having honourably retired from the customs 
service, could afford to be frank. For the last twenty years, he 
maintained, more corn had been exported both coastwise and 


1 Exch. K.R. Special Commissions 1542. 

2 There were no customs officers at Burnham and Wells. Merchants and masters 
from. these two creeks were expected to make the twenty mile journey into Lynn to 
custom their goods. Not until the 1590’s had evasion of the duties become a sufficiently 
risky matter for them to petition for the establishment of a separate customs house at 
Wells, cf. ‘Supplementary Stiffkey Papers’, ed. F. W. Brooks in Camden Miscellany 
(1936), xvi. 18. 

In 1585 Borne was on the other side of the fence. He bought a small vessel, 
armed her and, with a special licence in his pocket, patrolled the approaches to Blakeney 
harbour. He arrested ships which carried ‘ some greater quantitie of corne then for 
which theie had license ’, Norwich Public Libraries MSS. 2642. 
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abroad than had been licensed. The officers ‘ haue euer vsed to 
take all entries for corne there as they were offered to the custome 
house without survey or serche.... The marchantes vsed 
sometime at theire retorne from beyond sea to geue thofficers 
spices, sugar, lynnen cloth and such storre of housholds ’. 
Further, to clinch the matter, ‘the officers dare not be seene 
haue more corne entered in theire bookes then they haue licence 
for ; which feare of thofficers and the countries necessitie to vente 
corne doth make the Queen Maiestie lose a M li. or MM li. a yere 
in theire custumes .. .’ 

After such an admission by one who had till recently been 
compiling Searcher’s Accounts, few would be prepared to use Port 
Books without the greatest caution. The figures given by 
Professor Gras, for instance, must represent no more than a half 
of the trade in corn at Lynn. If, as Adam Smith stated, the 
bulk of the trading between England and France in the eighteenth 
century was carried on by smugglers, then probably at least a 
half of the trading between the same countries in the sixteenth 
century was illicit. Whatever the merits of the ‘ bonds system ’ 
rarely did a Customer note in the margin of his book when bonds 
had been forfeited. Men with an eye to the perquisites of a 
profitable office, rather than sincere reformers, might suggest the 
creation of a new writing-office to keep a close check on licences 
and warrants *; but the problem was a far greater one. In its 
simplest terms it was to bring the outports under as close a 
supervision as the Port of London—a problem which Elizabethan 
administrators had not the necessary experience, patience or 
personnel to solve. Had they solved it, economic historians 
might then have been able to have used the figures contained in 
the Port Books of the outports for statistical purposes.’ But 
since the administrative problem remained unsolved in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the historian must reluctantly admit that these 
documents only give him information as to the directions of 
trade,* merchants, the kinds of cargoes they imported and 

1 Evolution of the English Corn Market, pp. 276, 290-1, 305-7, 320. 

2 Wealth of Nations (ed. E. Cannan, 1904), i. 438. 

3 E.g. Harleian MSS. 306, fo. 116, the Breviat of Burnham, Bales, and Wilcocks. 

‘It is true that the remarkable administrator, Mr. Customer Smythe, attempted 
to bring business-like methods to the ports of Southampton, Chichester, Sandwich, 
and Ipswich, when they became added to his London farm. He practically doubled 
the officials in these ports and more than doubled their wages, Dietz, Public Finance, 
1558-1641, pp. 317-8; Lansdowne MSS. 14, no. 56. On the other hand, when 
Walsingham had the farm of 14 outports (including Lynn) from 1585-90, his 


methods were not nearly so realistic and his seems to have been a much less 
successful venture. 

5 Even when the historian fully realizes that such returns—whether they concern 
trade and industry or recusants—contain only ‘figures’ he is always in danger of 
being tempted to use them as ‘ statistics ’. 

* But interlopers often registered false destinations for their wares. 
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exported and certain other valuable, but very general, facts 
about trade and shipping. 

After his fall, Shaxton’s name is more elusive than ever amongst 
the Port Book entries.1_ It is unlikely that he pulled in his horns 
as he found it worth his while to build a fifth ship between 1580 
and 1583.2 More likely he found new ways of evading the customer 
and continued to ‘colour customs in other men’s names ’.® 
In the winter of 1583 he lost at sea his newest ship, the Anne 
Frauncis * ; and in the following February the Lynn burghers as 
a compensation ‘ deliuered vnto hym a licence for one thousande 
quarters of graine to be transported in five yeres, for the which 
he ys to put in his owne bonde onlye to paye ... LXX li.’ 5 
Shaxton’s bond was honoured and assuredly he must have shipped 
the corn: for once he had a licence that was above suspicion. 
Yet once again, it seems, the scribe in the customs house nodded 
as his senior officers had so often nodded, for there is no note 
of Shaxton ever having shipped the grain. His ships do sail in 
and out of the Port Books, but they heave in sight only too rarely. 
The ‘ Danske rye’ carried to Newcastle and Berwick in the 
David of Lynn in 1586 was not shipped in his name; and when 
she left in March for Elbing (whither more and more East Anglian 
ships were now bound), with a cargo of cloths, Shaxton is not 
recorded as the merchant concerned.* Astute business man that 
he was, he would hardly fail to take his share in exploiting new 
markets in the Baltic, or in victualling the north when its harvest 
was poor. It seems that once again Shaxton had an ‘ alter ego’ 
at the wharfside. If so, how many kersies were really sent to 
Elbing ? And how many shipments passed abroad entirely 
unrecorded ? 

Shaxton’s own record, far from ending his municipal career, 
led to his re-election as mayor in 1580. He had possibly atoned 


1 Immediately after his fall, Shaxton was more careful. His recorded cargoes 
in the year 1575-6 amount to 9 shipments abroad (chiefly to France and the Baltic), 
4 imported cargoes, 6 shipments exported coastwise (principally to Newcastle) and 
one imported coastwise, Exch. K.R. Port Books, 427/7, 8,9. A few years later it was 
a very different story. 

? The four he owned in 1580 are listed in ‘ Stiffkey Papers’, ed. H.W. Saunders 
in Camden Society, 3rd series (1915), xxvi. 5, where his name is spelt ‘ Shapton ’. 

* There is the possibility, of course, that in these years Shaxton was letting out all 
his ships to freighters all the time. But from what is known of other big shipowners 
at Lynn it seems extraordinary that he should never ship a cargo of his own in one 
of his four ships, or for that matter in another’s craft, in these years. Despite being 
included in a list of Lynn shipowners in 1587 (S.P.D., vol. cxcviii, no. 82), his name 
does not appear in the customs books 1585-8, though his ships do make occasional 
appearances, Exch K.R. Customs Accounts, 101/32, 33, 34, 36, 38; Exch. K.R. Port 
Books, 430/1, 2, 5. 

“ She was ‘ lost by stresse of wether and the godes perished ’ on a trip to Hartlepool, 
Exch. K.R. Port Books, 427/7. 

5 K.L.C.B., v. fo. 280. * Exch. K.R. Port Books, 430/1, 2. 
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for his sins (if sins they were in local eyes) by taking Robert 
Daniell, the former searcher, into some form of partnership ; 
for they jointly imported bay salt in the Mary James of Lynn 
in 1576. Again, it is not too fanciful to suggest that his re- 
election appeared to his colleagues in Lynn (a portion of whose 
misdemeanours had come to light in the inquiry) as a harmless 
way of cocking a snook at the central government for its inter- 
vention in the affairs of their port. In 1555, in not dissimilar 
circumstances, after two former mayors, Waters and Overund, 
had appeared before the Admiralty Court to answer charges of 
open piracy, the corporation had shown its opinion of them by 
voting them sums to help meet their fines and by returning them 
as burgesses to parliament at the next election.” 

Shipping a cargo from a Norfolk port was, indeed, a very 
different matter from loading at the port of London. And even 
if a merchant was not as fortunate as Shaxton in having his 
cockets made and sealed to order, he still had ample opportunities 
of using a creek that boasted no deputy-customer, or of arranging 
for his vessel to slip away unnoticed, with his cloth for Elbing 
or his corn for Amsterdam, amongst the fleet of colliers that left 
in ballast for the Tyne. And so it is that the details of trade 
preserved in documents of such an outport as Lynn appear so 
absurdly insignificant in comparison with the volume of closely 
regulated trade passing along the Thames. Yet if a series of 
regional surveys of trade in this period was undertaken, based on 
documents which were used with extreme caution, perhaps 
something of the overriding dominance of London will disappear. 


N. J. WILxLiaMs. 


1 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 428/3. 

2 K.L.C.B. iv. fos. 222, 227, 231; H. J. Hillen, History of the Borough of King's 
Lynn (1907), i. 284-5. This was before the borough became under the influence of 
the fourth duke of Norfolk, cf. J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), 
pp. 194, 247. It is interesting to note that Richard Clarck, the collector of customs in 
the port for thirty years, was sufficiently regarded as a local worthy to be elected 
mayor in 1583 and one of the town’s members in parliament in 1584 and 1593, Hillen, 
op. cit. i. 310. 





Reviews of Books 


A History of England. By Keira Fertine. (London: Macmillan, 1950.) 


THERE are Histories of England in plenty, but very few (some short essays 
excepted) have lately been composed by historians who have spent their 
lives teaching history in universities. There is, therefore, hardly anything 
that quite resembles Professor Feiling’s great volume, covering, in 1120 
pages (not on the same scale throughout), the whole tract from the coming 
of the English to 1938. The author himself suggests a comparison with 
John Richard Green’s Short History, and perhaps this is the nearest 
parallel that can be drawn. 

An examination of this comparison shows the vast changes in historical 
science—the vast extensions of breadth and depth—that have taken 
place in the last two generations. Green’s Short History was, above all, 
a narrative ; and Dr. Feiling justly claims to have returned, in some degree, 
from interpretation and commentary to narrative. Even so, he has 
written long passages of reflection and general survey, the like of which 
are not to be found in the Short History. For instance, Green was wholly 
ignorant of economic history ; not so Dr. Feiling, though there are not 
many chapters in which he treats it separately. Foreign policy too receives, 
as one might expect, a much more elaborate treatment than Green gave it, 
though this also is skilfully brought into the main strain of the narrative, 
not tucked away into separate compartments. The sections on the develop- 
ment of thought and literature show, perhaps, somewhat less advance on 
Green ; the study of those subjects has become so highly professionalized 
that a mere historian’s treatment of them in a few pages must almost 
necessarily appear to lack depth. Even here, however, Dr. Feiling has 
not descended to the catalogue of names which is the last resort of the 
political historian who finds himself obliged to say something about 
literature in a short space. 

The chief purpose of noticing such a book in this Review must be to say 
whether the author appears, on the whole, to have presented fairly and 
fully the results of the specialist work done in his generation. So far as 
one historian can judge another over the whole field of English history, I 
should say that, by this test, Dr. Feiling’s book is remarkably good. Time 
and again he shows, often by a dexterous half-sentence, that he is aware 
of such and such a piece of research and has taken it into account. 

There must, of course, be slips in a book of 1120 pages, and places where 
a specialist historian may feel that he disagrees. I should not, for example, 
have said that Townshend’s Hanoverian leanings were nearly so strong as 
Stanhope’s (p. 657); nor given the impression that Newcastle and 
Hardwicke resigned because the Prussian subsidy was cut off (p. 679), 
and that Bute drove Pitt to resign (p. 701). It is unlikely that Charles 
Yorke took his own life (p. 701), and there is plenty of evidence that North 
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did not altogether ‘take the view that ministers were responsible in- 
dividually to the Crown’ (ibid.). Further, Dr. Feiling surely does not 
mean to give the impression that the American War was lost on the high 
seas after Yorktown (p. 717)? And so on, and so forth. Probably 
specialists in other periods could find as many things which they would 
have expressed differently. But what are a few things of this kind to 
set against the far more numerous evidences, to be met with upon almost 
every page, that Dr. Feiling has absorbed and faithfully presented the 
learning of his contemporaries ? His book is one which the academic 
historian can recommend to the general public ; indeed there is not, at 
present, any other History of England which quite comes up to it in this 
respect. 

This is not its only good quality. The style shows a welcome return 
to Dr. Feiling’s earlier and clearer manner. In one or two passages there 
is perhaps a little too much selective allusion; but most of these are 
concerned with social phenomena of such variety and uncertainty that 
selective allusion is perhaps the only way to treat them. Many of Dr. 
Feiling’s readers, never having belonged either to the liberal or to the 
conservative party, may possibly be too much inclined to take for granted 
his noble effort at impartiality between the whigs and _ tories 
of past centuries. If I had not known him to be the historian of the 
tory party, I think I should have supposed him to be a whig, until I reached 
the passages about the errors of Cobden and Peel’s ‘ betrayal ’ (pp. 848-50) 
—perhaps the only place where any political animus appears. Indeed the 
anti-clerical bias of the earlier chapters, though by no means vehement, 
is more noticeable than any party bias in the later ones. Perhaps, 
however, Dr. Feiling’s political way of thinking peeps out a little in the 
passages (especially in the medieval chapters) where barons or bishops 
are somewhat inappropriately classified as ‘extremists’ or ‘ moderates ’, 
as if they represented different points on a straight line. Also, though 
Dr. Feiling is pretty free from the ‘ whig ’ taint (in Professor Butterfield’s 
sense, of treating anything which conduced to our present situation as 
‘ progress ’, anything which might have led to any other result as ‘ re- 
action ’ or ‘ obstruction ’), yet perhaps there are rather too many passages 
where one period is specially mentioned as anticipating, even predeter- 
mining, the phenomena of a later period. The more one looks at it, the 
more one doubts whether certain periods can be regarded as being, in a 
peculiar degree, ‘ determinant ’ and certain others ‘ determined ’ by them. 

Dr. Feiling must have laboured for many years upon this book, and not 
in vain. It is work which will stand for a generation. 

RIcHARD PaREs. 


Le Comté de Comminges de ses origines & son annexion a la couronne. By 
Cuar.Les Hicounet. Bibliothéque Méridionale, Second Series. Vol. 
xxxii. (Toulouse: E. Privat. Paris: M. Didier, 1949.) 


THE central Pyrenean county of Comminges, was the possession of one of 
those ‘ insaisissables roitelets de montagne’ (as Luchaire described them), 
whose ambiguous situation and behaviour caused so much trouble to the 
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greater powers of medieval western Europe at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. An attempt to reconstruct its history will naturally 
interest all whose acquaintance with the wide canvas of continental history 
is being reinforced by the regional studies for which the French historians 
are rightly celebrated. M. Higounet has studied all the evidence available 
for the history of Comminges from the sixth to the sixteenth century, and 
in these two volumes traces the political and feudal history of the county, 
its administration and its institutions during that period. The economic 
and social life of the lay nobility is sketched as far as the documents 
permit, as is that of the regular and secular clergy. Rural and urban 
communities, sawvetés and bastides, are also given some attention. One- 
sixth of the work is devoted to an attempt to reconstruct the economic 
geography of the region, using what in England we would recognize as the 
approach of the economic historian rather than of the geographer. 

The frontiers of the county of Comminges varied during the period 
studied because of the political vicissitudes of the counts, but M. Higounet 
attempts to define a natural geographical and economic area. With the 
kingdom of Aragon to the south, the counties of Bigorre to the west, of Foix 
to the east, and of Toulouse to the north, its primary determining geograph- 
ical feature was the valley of the upper Garonne. It included a mountain 
region, foothills and flat river plain running to within a few miles of the 
city of Toulouse. Naturally there were considerable variations in economic 
resources within such a region. The best land for cultivation was at the 
foot of the mountain rather than on the plain itself. Furthermore the 
plain and foothills lacked adequate meadow and pasture. The mountains 
on the other hand not only had good (though small) meadow lands in the 
narrow valleys, but vast areas of rough mountain grazing, besides pasture 
in the forests. Yet the specialization one would expect as between arable 
farming in the plain and pastoral farming in the mountain was not sig- 
nificantly developed. The reason for this was that production for the 
market was at a minimum. There was some timber export to Toulouse, 
and a considerable through trade both north-south and east-west. But 
within Comminges itself there was at most a mediocre local exchange in 
the little market towns. Because production had subsistence as its main 
objective, both plain and mountain agriculturalists concentrated mainly 
on cereals. The proportion of pasture to arable in the mountain was 
less than it is now because mountaineers had to grow their own breadcorn. 
This they did on the basis of a two-course rotation, as on the plain. There 
did, of course, exist differences between mountain and plain. Animals 
were more numerous on the mountain so that while plain farming suffered 
from the chronic medieval vicious circle of lack of beasts, lack of manure, 
lack of feed, some of the land in the mountain could be permanently 
cropped by dint of heavy manuring. The twelfth-century population 
expansion and forest clearance had been mainly on the plain, so in the 
mountain there was still room for additional arable cultivation by use of 
the primitive slash and burn technique (artigue). Under these conditions 
it is not surprising that urban economic life was also very little developed. 
The deliberate foundation of bastides and sauvetés by counts, nobles, and 
kings was for political reasons in the main. They were not natural 
economic growths, and M. Higounet shows that out of a group of fourteen 
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thirteenth- and fourteenth-century bastides, only five eventually became 
market centres, eight remained country villages and one did not become 
anything at all. 

There would appear to be nothing unusual about economic and social 
relations between the principal classes of Comminges during the period. 
The nobles in their castles and the ecclesiastics in their cathedrals and 
monasteries were not directly interested in production. From the twelfth 
century (except for some Cistercian granges) their income came princi- 
pally from cens, banalités, tolls and appropriated tithes. As elsewhere the 
effritement of demesnes was accompanied by a similar breaking up of 
peasant tenements. The casal (the unit corresponding to the mansus) 
was disappearing by the end of the thirteenth century. The tenements 
which emerged varied considerably in size (eight to twenty-three hectares) 
and were composed of anything up to thirty parcels of arable, a quarter 
or half a hectare in area. This breaking up of old units should not make 
us forget the considerable elements of cohesion to which the very number 
and name of rural communautés bears witness. Especially (as is well 
known) did the mountain communities need to maintain joint social 
activity in their pastoral arrangements. But in view of the transhumance 
between plain and mountain in the summer and vice versa (though to a 
less extent) in the winter, common pastoral arrangements must have 
involved lowland communities as well. About this however we are not 
informed, and in fact, M. Higounet’s account of pastoral custom, and of 
the problem of the ownership of the commons is tantalizingly brief and 
non-committal. 

In spite of a chapter on the urban and rural communities, and a 
separate section dealing with the foundation of sauwvetés and bastides, no 
vivid picture emerges of their social and political life beyond the bare 
facts about their oligarchic consular governments and their administrative 
and judicial powers. This is unfortunately true also of the treatment 
of the development of comital administration, local and central, as well 
as of other important topics as the place of the church and the nobility 
in the life and history of the county. Whilst marshalling an immense 
wealth of detail in text and footnotes, M. Higounet does not succeed in 
bringing the past to life. As far as the topics mentioned above are con- 
cerned, the facts themselves are of course useful and necessary, if only to 
show how similar in evolution, in spite of its remoteness, were some of the 
feudal institutions of this region to those of other parts of France. The 
purely political and genealogical. history of the counts and the nobility 
(which bulks very large as far as space is concerned) is even drier than 
the history of institutions. One of the reasons for this characteristic of 
the book is undoubtedly the incompleteness of the evidence, but one also 
feels whilst reading that had the writer shown more the interconnection 
of economic, social and political facts, the whole would have seemed more 
significant. As it is, while M. Higounet has given historians much for 
which they will be grateful, his work is likely to remain principally one of 
reference. 


R. H. Hitton. 
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Cluniac Art of the Romanesque Period. By Joan Evans. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1950.) 


In 1910 a great gathering of historians and archaeologists assembled at 
Cluny to celebrate the millenary of the foundation of the monastery. 
The Académie de Macon afterwards issued two volumes under the title of 
the Millénaire in which there were notable contributions by distinguished 
French scholars with a number of illustrations. These volumes have been 
the foundation of the studies of other scholars who have borrowed freely 
from them. In 1928 the Medieval Academy of America began excavation 
at Cluny under Professor Kenneth Conant who has written a series of most 
interesting articles in Speculum. He returned to Cluny in the summer of 
1950 for further excavation before writing a magnum opus on the monastery. 
Another American scholar, the late Mr. Kingsley Porter, embodied the 
results of his studies of sculpture in Italy, Spain and France in the lavishly 
illustrated volumes of Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads. 
Some of his conclusions and dating were hotly criticized by French archae- 
ologists. He was the first to date the splendid sculptured capitals of the 
apse of Cluny, as already carved and in position, as early as 1095. Pro- 
fessor Conant confirmed this dating on structural grounds and Sir Alfred 
Clapham came to the same conclusion for similar reasons. 

In a previous book, The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny 
(1938), Dr. Evans attempted to show that there was a characteristic archi- 
tecture cf the Order of Cluny ; she challenged the conclusions of Monsieur 
Lefévre-Pontalis (Millénaire, i, 220-30) and of Monsieur Robert de 
Lasteyrie. The latest pronouncement is that of Monsieur Marcel Aubert 
in L’ Architecture Cistercienne en France (1947), who pointed out that there 
was no homogeneity in Cluniac priories. Moreover, plans either with 
parallel apses or ambulatories with radiating chapels were those not only 
of Benedictine monasteries but of some earlier cathedrals as Sir Alfred 
Clapham remarked in Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe. This 
present book has 426 fine illustrations of art of the Romanesque period, of 
manuscripts, capitals and sculptured figures. Many of these are well 
known and have been published in other books; a large number, repro- 
duced for the first time, are most welcome, e.g., fig. 20, the great portal at 
Cluny as restored from fragments by P. ‘fessor Conant. The wall paintings 
of the apse of St. Hugh’s Chapel at Berzé-la-Ville near Cluny are well 
illustrated, fig. 21 is less impressive than the reproduction in colour in 
the Millénaire (ii). In a weighty monograph on the Berzé paintings, La 
Peinture Clunysienne en Bourgogne &@ l’époque Romane (1931), Monsieur 
Fernand Mercier included plates of a series of Cluniac manuscripts, some 
of which are now reproduced by Dr. Evans. She suggests that the two 
saints, fig. 23, who are wearing the pallium may represent the abbots 
Majolus and Odo ; this is impossible for the use of the pallium, the stole of 
lamb’s wool marked with crosses, was reserved for archbishops and given 
them by the pope. The use is still more clearly shown in fig. 101, from a 
manuscript of Saint-Martin des Champs; behind Urban II at the conse- 
cration of the high altar at Cluny in 1095 are the archbishops of Lyons and 
Pisa, wearing the pallium. 
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Too much stress has sometimes been laid on St. Bernard’s denunciation 
of architecture and art; it applied to wealthy Benedictine monasteries of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Abbé Vacandard questions whether 
St. Bernard knew Cluny except by hearsay in 1125; there is no record of 
his visit there until 1152. The denunciation is slender evidence for a state- 
ment (p. 23 n. 6, p. 29) that there were angels on the pavement of the church 
of Cluny and monstrous sculptures in the cloister. Excavations have not as 
yet revealed such fragments. St. Bernard knew the great pilgrimage church 
of Saint Remi at Reims before 1118; in that choir there was a seven- 
branched candlestick, coronae of lights and a mosaic pavement with repre- 
sentations of David, St. Jerome, prophets, apostles, evangelists, the four 
rivers of Paradise and a seated figure of Moses supporting an angel on one 
of his knees. 

It is necessary to enter a caveat against the description of a number of 
illustrations as Cluniac. Dr. Evans relied too much on Pignot’s Histoire 
de VOrdre de Cluny published by the Société Eduenne in 1868 with few 
references. Apparently she took from that book a statement that the 
cathedral church of St. Etienne at Toulouse, the seat of a bishopric, at least 
since the third century, was a Cluniac monastery, although the error was 
not found in any of the books on the sculptures of Toulouse included in her 
bibliography. It is well known that monastic cathedrals were almost 
peculiar to England ; at St. Etienne a provost and canons constituted the 
chapter. There was deplorable destruction in Toulouse in the early years 
of the nineteenth century ; the chapter house and cloister of St. Etienne 
and the cloisters of the regular canons of St. Sernin and of the Cluniac 
priory of La Daurade, were removed. Happily, sculptures and capitals of 
all three were saved and are now in the Musée des Augustins, once a house 
of Austin Friars. 

Dr. Evans has followed closely Monsieur Emile Male’s remarkable study 
of iconography in L’ Art religieux du douziéme siécle en France (now in a 
fifth edition) in which he set forth the influence of manuscripts, ivories and 
materials. He was the first archaeologist to observe the relation between 
manuscripts of the commentary on the Apocalypse written late in the 
eighth century by Beatus, abbot of Liebana, a monastery in the mountains 
of the Asturias and the sculptured portals of the Cluniac monastery of 
Moissac. A number of copies of the manuscript have survived, notably 
the Beatus of the Benedictine monastery of St. Sever in Gascony, of which 
Dr. Evans has given four illustrations which she is careful to describe as 
‘not Cluniac’. A misunderstanding of the precise meaning of depen- 
dence on Cluny in the eleventh and twelfth centuries has led her to include 
illustrations which it is difficult to accept as due to Cluniac influence. The 
problem arises particularly in the case of some important monasteries which 
since 1063 kept the title of abbeys instead of being reduced to priories ; 
the bonds with Cluny were in fact so loose that they were severed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries. In L’abbaye exempte de Cluny et le Saint 
Stége (1923) Monsieur Letonellier studied the contentious relations between 
Cluny and St. Gilles du Gard, St. Cyprien at Poitiers and St. Bertin. Sir 
Alfred Clapham noted that the composition of the west front of St. Gilles 
(fig. 40) is based in its general lines on some Roman triumphal arch, portico 
or city gateway ; its details are purely classical and the strongest element 
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in its sculpture is classical also; the sculptured friezes are copied from 
Christian sacrophagi. A stronger doubt applies to the illustration of the 
foot of the cross, once at St. Bertin, now in the Musée at St. Omer, as 
Cluniac. Dr. Evans wishes to date it within the first forty years of the 
twelfth century, when the conflict between St. Bertin and Cluny was most 
embittered. Founders and benefactors in France, as in England, gave 
parish churches built by themselves or their ancestors to monasteries ; the 
gift usually included the patronage of the benefice and resulted in payments 
to the monks known as fensions and eventually to a larger share of the 
tithes. The question whether parish churches benefited by the connexion 
is discussed by Miss Audrey Baker in a study of the Cluniac priory of 
Lewes and the early group of wall paintings in Sussex (Walpole Society, 
vol. xxxi). Dr. Evans gives no reference for assuming that the parish 
church of Maillezais was built ‘ at the orders of the monks of the Cluniac 
abbey ’ (p. 50 n. 6). 

In the summer of 1950 when this book was in the press, a loan exhibition 
of illuminated manuscripts was held at Limoges and described by Monsieur 
Porcher, conservateur of MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in an admir- 
able illustrated catalogue. On the cover an initial M is reproduced in 
colour with the words beneath it ARTIALEM PROSEIA from MS. Lat. 
112] ; it was a troper written in the monastery of Saint-Martial at Lim: ges 
in the first third of the eleventh century, and is wrongly described by Dr. 
Evans as an Antiphonal of Cluny (fig. 1b). She also refers to an Easter 
Trope written at Limoges ‘ as early as 923-34 immediately before it became 
Cluniac’. It was not until 1062 that the Vicomte Adémar gave the 
monastery of St. Martial to the Order of Cluny. Some minor errors should 
be noted for correction. There is no record of a consecration in 1104 of 
Paray-le-Monial (fig. 54) the building of which Monsieur Virey dated circa 
1100; the earlier church on the site was consecrated in 1004. The 
monastery of Lewes was not dependent on La Charité (p. 63 n. 5) but 
directly on Cluny. St. Martin’s gift of half his cloak to the beggar was 
not before the gate of Pavia (p. 108) but at Amiens. The miracle by 
which St. Benedict raised the peasant’s son to life took place at Monte 
Cassino, not at Fleury (p. 102); the saint never left Italy. St. Anthony 
was ninety years old when he visited the hermit St. Paul, his encounters 
with devils occurred many years earlier, not ‘thereafter’. Abbot Peter 
the Venerable was not the nephew but the great nephew of Abbot Hugh. 
The treatise, Regulae de Arte Musica was written by Guy, abbot of the 
Cistercian abbey of Chaalis, not Charlieu (p. 117 n. 3). The building over 
the south aisle of the nave of Wenlock priory was not a scriptorium 
(p. 2 n. 1); in all probability it was a chapel dedicated in honour of St. 
Michael. 

The book is a fine production of the Cambridge University Press. The 
bibliography is comprehensive and the index good. The illustrations 
are well chosen, and should inspire other students to visit the many 
Romanesque churches of France. 

Rose GrawaM. 
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Calendar of Archbishop Alen’s Register, c* 1172-1534. Edited by CHARLES 
McNeru. (Extra volume published by the Royal Society of An- 
tiquaries of Ireland for 1949. Dublin: J. Falconer, for the Society, 
1950.) 


Tue Liber Niger Alani is one of the best-known and most valuable of Irish 
records. It has been several times transcribed and often utilized by his- 
torical writers, but it cannot be said to have been known as a whole. 
Such information as has hitherto been published about it was quite in- 
adequate. It is to be remarked that, although bearing Archbishop 
Alen’s name, the manuscript is older than his arrival in Dublin in 1529, 
and that the many notes in his hand and some additions originating with 
him have given a wrong impression of the genesis of the compilation. 
This is established by Mr. Charles McNeill in his introduction : but a good 
deal of further investigation is required to determine more exactly the date 
of the primitive nucleus of what seems evidently a composite volume. In 
any case, the register is the sole existing authority for many important 
documents from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The welcome to be 
accorded to this calendar must, however, be tempered with regret that the 
occasion has not been taken to give the text of the greater number of the 
documents, of all indeed except those which are easily accessible elsewhere 
or which follow a routine formula. For what the student of medieval 
Ireland requires above all is soundly edited texts of surviving documents 
ofallclasses. Inthe past there have been too many indifferent or positively 
incompetent calendars, while such texts as have professed to reproduce 
the originals have too often been scandalously bad. Nor can it be said 
that the present calendar is entirely satisfactory even within its limitations. 
The English renderings are not always happy or consistent and there are 
some unfortunate mistakes, as where Oxford is substituted for Exeter 
(pp. 35, 61); and while ‘commons’ of St. Patrick’s may be a misprint 
for ‘ canons ’ (p. 47), ‘ Franks’ cannot be a misprint for ‘ French ’ (p. 17). 
The dating, moreover, is often erratic. Forgetfulness that John Lackland 
became count of Mortain in 1189 has led the editor to assign too wide 
limits to a whole series of charters (pp. 18, 24-27), and another series is 
misdated apparently under the belief that William Marshall II succeeded 
his father as earl of Pembroke in 1213 (pp. 51-54). The curious fabrication 
at pp. 12-13 is referred to 1185, although it is obviously intended to re- 
present a document confected on the occasion of King John’s visit to 
Ireland in 1210. Nor do later documents which bear plain dates always 
fare better: there is, for example, a complicated error at p. 248, where 
2 Henry VII is equated with 1485 and an act which refers to a document of 
1484 is dated 1483. The expert will not be misled by lapses such as these, 
but the volume is intended, and ought, to be in the hands of many readers 
who have no great skill in dating medieval records and who may well be 
puzzled. It is right that they should be warned to test every date before 
accepting that assigned. A further warning may be added, that the editor 
has followed the deplorable practice of assigning to English kings instru- 
ments which were certainly issued in their name but which were, in fact, 
the acts of the Chief Governor of Ireland : this practice has not seldom led 
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to lamentable confusion in the past. Yet a last warning may be given, 
that the editor’s references to printed books for the text of a calendared 
document are quite haphazard, and the fact that no such reference is given 
does not mean that the document has not already been printed from the 
register or from a parallel text. 

But with all its defects this is an outstanding source book for Irish 
history. Ifits primary interest is for the constitutional and administrative 
history of the Irish church, and especially of the Dublin diocese and the 
chapter of St. Patrick’s, it is of almost equal importance for social and 
political history. The series of extents of 1326 (pp. 170-197) are note- 
worthy, especially for the light they throw upon free and servile tenure and 
the disastrous retrogression of agriculture under the assaults of the native 
Irish. And in the paucity of information regarding the status of the native 
Irish of the Pale in the later middle ages incidental notes assume importance; 
for example, the passing reference to the claim by the archbishop in 1356 
that a citizen of Dublin was his serf (p. 237) and the careful record by 
Archbishop Alen in 1531 of the servile status of some of his tenants (p. 279). 
For political history, nearly every official instrument issued by the kings’ 
government is important because, even before the total destruction of the 
Irish Chancery Rolls in 1922, the several series were fragmentary. Any 
instrument entered in a register such as this may preserve an important 
date or fact. Richard II’s visit to Ireland in 1395 can only be adequately 
documented by assembling the charters and letters he issued during his 
stay, such as those at pp. 229-30. An instrument issued by Thomas of 
Lancaster’s deputy on 20 March 1409 is the best evidence so far recovered 
for the existence at the time of two parallel councils, the king’s council of 
Ireland and the lieutenant’s council (p. 236). The value of the series of 
exemplifications or abstracts of acts of parliament of the later fifteenth 
century hardly needs to be emphasized. The statute roll of 21-22 Edward 
IV has, like other rolls, long been missing : an act of 1482 to be found here 
(p. 247) is not in any printed collection of statutes. Neither are any acts 
of the great council at Naas of October 1484 ; and the act preserved in the 
register (pp. 248-9) appears to be the only evidence that this council 
ever met. The abstract of an act of the Drogheda parliament of January 
1488 (p. 250) has recently been sought for in vain !: this is the only known 
evidence for its text. An act of 1493 (p. 260) was apparently not on the 
statute roll as it existed in 1922.2 All these pieces of legislation are im- 
portant, not, it may be, so much for their content, but as serving to illumi- 
nate parliamentary history and to dispel some of the obscurities which still 
overhang the administration of the Great Earl of Kildare and his dealings 
with the English Crown. For affairs outside Ireland, the register naturally 
contains little, but there is a series of documents relating to Penkridge, 
of which collegiate church the archbishop of Dublin was dean (pp. 307-12), 
and mention should not be omitted of archbishop Alen’s reminiscence of 
the days when, residing at Rome as proctor for archbishop Warham, he 
read Innocent VI’s register in the pope’s private library (p. 217). 


H. G. Ricwarpson. 
1 Analecta Hibernica, x, 84. 2 Ibid. pp. 87-8. 
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Regesta historico-diplomatica Ordinis s. Mariae Theutonicorum, 1198-1524. 
Part I: Regesten zum Ordensbriefarchiv (vol. 1. i: 1198-1432; vol. 
I. ii: 1433-1454; vol. m: 1455-1510). Part Il: Regesta Privileg- 
torum Ord. s. Mariae Theutonicorum. By E. Joacumm and W. 
Husatscw. (Géttingen: Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, 1948-1950). 


Tuis is a major collection of the widest general interest ; indeed, it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that it constitutes the most important 
documentary publication in the whole field of medieval history since the 
conclusion of hostilities. As originally planned, it was to have comprised 
in all some 40,000 entries, extending in time from 1164-8 to 1525. This 
ambitious scheme has now, for financial reasons, been modified ; and the 
four substantial volumes under review constitute (apart from an index) all 
that it is at present intended to issue. Containing in 1760 closely- 
printed pages a calendar of over 24,000 documents, their publication in 
less than three years is a remarkable achievement, and denotes a most 
substantial addition to our knowledge of the history of the later middle 
ages. Down to the year 1455 the work has been carried through on the 
generous scale of the original plan; from 1455 to 1510 some 7,000 docu- 
ments are calendared, but the entries in the Registers have been omitted ; 
and it is only from 1511 to 1525, ie. during the time of the last Grand 
Master, Albrecht of Brandenburg, that substantial modifications have been 
necessary : for these years nothing save the more important privileges and 
treaties (250 items) is included. 

The plan of the work follows closely the arrangement of the archives 
of the Teutonic Order, formerly housed at Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg), 
but transferred in 1944 to Goslar where they are now under British super- 
vision ; indeed, the printed text is basically a corrected re-issue in chrono- 
logical order of the manuscript inventory prepared between 1887 and 1914 
for internal use by E. Joachim. This method of publication has certain 
practical consequences to which the attention of users should be drawn. 
In the first place, the organization of the Koenigsberg archives—which 
the present editor, W. Hubatsch, has felt bound to follow—was carried 
through on artificial principles, now no longer generally accepted, the 
material being grouped by external form rather than by provenance 
or chronology. As constituted, the collection has therefore three main 
sections: (i) ‘parchments’, mainly privileges and treaties, but com- 
prising anything written on parchment (this is the present Part II) ; 
(ii) the ‘ Ordensbriefarchiv’ (OBA.), i.e. mainly letters, but again 
including any individual items written on paper ; (iii) ‘ folios’ (‘ Ordens- 
folianten ’, OF.), i.e. all books including the Registers of the Grand-Masters, 
copybooks, minister’s accounts, formularies, customals, extents, surveys, 
rentals. It appears that a large proportion of section iii has not been 
included in the present publication, by far the greater part of which comes 
from the OBA. ; but this does not apply to the Grand Masters’ Registers, 
entries from which have (down to 1455) been appropriately worked in with 
the letters. As to the relations of the other two series,’ it is important 

1 It is perhaps unfortunate that the paper series (OBA.) and the parchment series 


(Reg. Priv.) have concurrent numeration ; to distinguish them, I have in what follows 
differentiated the latter by a preceding asterisk. 
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that the user should realize that they are in large part complementary ; 
as might be expected—one has only to compare the relations of the Chancery 
and the small Seals in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century England—the 
parchment records contain mainly formal notifications of completed 
transactions (privileges, treaties), while the paper series details the negotia- 
tions preceding the issue of formal instruments. These are points which 
the user should bear in mind; but they do not, any more than the fact 
that the summaries tend to be sparse and the method of abstracting 
a little old-fashioned, detract from the substantive value of the record ; 
indeed it is hard to see how otherwise so vast a body of material could 
be made generally available in so small a space. The former Koenigsberg 
archives were, of course, used on a very considerable scale by the compilers 
of the Prussian, Livonian and other local chartularies, and by the historians 
of the Hanse ; but none of them covers the whole ground—the Preussisches 
Urkundenbuch, for example, extends only to 1341—and it is only necessary 
to glance through the present volumes to realize how much of first-rate 
importance has not yet seen the light of day. Moreover, earlier compilers 
have tended, naturally enough, to concentrate on the major treaties, 
whereas (it seems to me) the great value of the present texts lies in the 
wealth of detail in the letters, drafts, memoranda, reports contained in the 
OBA. These only start to become common from about 1383 (no. 427a), 
and prolific after the beginning of the fifteenth century, at a point where 
many of the local collections break off. 

The reviewer who wishes to give some idea of the richness of matter 
here made available for historians of all countries and of the most varied 
interests is faced by an impossible task. What is so impressive, in general, 
is precisely the many-sidedness of the documentation, creating a striking 
picture of manifold, world-wide activity—extending even to ‘ the Saracen 
Ibraim ’ and ‘ Doulatbardi, emperor of the Tartars ’*—from which selection, 
however generous, can only detract. I shall omit entirely, in the present 
context, any attempt to assess the vast numbers of leases, grants, convey- 
ances, privileges for towns and villages, which are of basic importance 
for the internal development of Prussia and the progress of colonization, 
although they evidently cast light, as seen in the changing policy of the 
Masters, on general trends of agrarian economy in Europe ; it is perhaps 
significant, for example, that the first instance of the disposal of a manor 
to the tenants for an annual rent appears to date from 1426 (*2238). 
I shall omit also the political, military * and diplomatic history of the Order 
in its relations with neighbouring Powers, particularly Lithuania-Poland, 
which is, taking all in all, the main thread running through the long record. 
One may, however, venture the opinion that the political history of the 
Order, at all events in its later phases after 1386, will require to be re- 
written in the light of the comprehensive evidence now made available, 


1Cf. particularly E. Weise, Staatsvertrdge des deutschen Ordens, i (1398-1437), 
(Koenigsberg, 1939). 

2 4580 ; cf. also 7252 on ‘ Sedachmeth, emperor of the Tartars ’. 

* It should, however, be emphasized that the whole documentation would repay 
detailed study by military historians concerned with questions of military organization 
and logistics, the early history of artillery, the terms of enlistment of mercenary troops, 
&e. 
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with particular emphasis upon the inter-connexion of foreign and internal 
developments in the story of decline and fall; for the financial burden 
imposed both by the indemnities to Poland after the Tannenberg campaign 
and by the enlistment of mercenaries on a major scale in this campaign and 
later—itself a symptom of chronic deficiencies in a military order — 
together with the devastation of war,? was a prime cause of internal 
dissension within the Order, particularly between the Prussian and 
Livonian branches, which led to the autonomy of Esthonia in 1459 (*3065), 
just as it gave rein to the disaffection culminating in the formation of the 
League of Prussian Knights and Cities, and—after the condemnation of the 
League in 1453 (*2928)—in the desertion of the Order by the towns and by 
the prelates and nobility of the province of Koenigsberg and the transfer 
of their allegiance to Casimir of Poland (*2935, *2939).3 Fora land situated 
like medieval Prussia, there is no gainsaying Ranke’s principle of the 
‘Primat des Aeusseren’; and the long series of alliances beginning in 
1243 (*81), both to gain and to regain territory, the ceaseless struggles 
for control of Pomerelia and Samogitia—evidently a serious overstraining 
of the Order’s resources in a hopeless task—the conflicts with Denmark- 
Sweden over Gothland and Wisby, the attempt to incorporate the Neumark 
—secured from Sigismund temporarily in 1402 and definitively in 1429, 
only to be disposed of to Brandenburg in 1455—are certainly the decisive 
factors in the history of the Order in Prussia. Moreover, the politics 
of eastern Europe and of the Baltic Powers cannot be dissociated from 
European politics and diplomacy in general. Characteristically the issue 
of the Neumark brings together Poland and Brandenburg against the 
Order (3418-19), while the Order allies with the Russians against the Poles 
(3896) and Livonia joins with Novgorod against Vitovt of Lithuania (1847). 
In 1406 Poland attempts to win over Denmark to an anti-Prussian alliance,‘ 
while after the defeat of Tannenberg Denmark immediately exploits the 
weakness of Prussia to threaten war, and in 1418 Poland and Denmark 
enter into secret negotiations with a view to transplanting the Order to 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Jerusalem or Novgorod.’ Against Denmark the Order 
works, in the main, hand in glove with the Hanseatic League, and so is 
drawn into the orbit of Hanseatic politics in Flanders, Burgundy, France 


1 The district of Thorn, although owing the service of fifteen knights, claimed in 
1421 only to perform the service of one (3548). In 1466, after the Peace of Thorn, 
Casimir of Poland had to help to pay off the mercenaries (*3122, *3143). The financial 
difficulties consequent upon unsuccessful war led to a great deal of leasing and mort- 
gaging of estates (e.g. *3210/11)—surely a major factor in the rise of the Junkers which 
might have received more emphasis (ante, lxii. 145 ff). 

2In 1473 Sixtus IV issued an indulgence on behalf of the bishopric of Samland 
because it was ruined by war and threatened by paganism (*3345). 

3 It is noteworthy, however, that the smaller towns, fearing the tyranny of the 
greater, were loyal to the Order (12734, 12797) ; that they had reason for this attitude 
is shown by Casimir’s promise to Thorn that the town of Nessau would be disfranchised 
within three years (12867). 

*904—a policy repeated in 1509 (19250). 

5 Later, in 1427-8 (4738, 4741, 4989), and again in 1437 (7363), the emperor had 
the idea of transplanting the Order to the Danube in Hungary, in order to fight the 
Turks, with whom it had been rumoured that the Poles were in league (2258) ; Venice, 
also, was said to be helping the Turks in Croatia and Gorizia (2828). A further 
project of transferring the Order to the Greek islands turns up in 1459 (15375). 
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and England. In 1419 Henry V of England joins Sigismund as mediator 
between the Order and Poland, and his representatives, Thomas of Walden, 
provincial of the Carmelites, and Sir Hartung Clux, are parties to the 
negotiations and to the final arbitration (*1967/70, *2017, 3003). 

The fact is that the Order was an international power with inter- 
national interests, and it is desirable that its history should be removed 
from the narrowly localized Prussian environment in which it has mainly 
been set, and placed in its international framework. Apart from the 
king of England and the neighbouring Scandinavian and Slav rulers, 
the documents assembled include correspondence from Charles VI, Charles 
VII and Louis XII of France, from Charles VII’s consort, Mary, from Dukes 
Philip, John and Charles of Burgundy, Peter II of Brittany, the Doge of 
Venice, King John of Portugal, Joanna II of Sicily, Ferdinand of Naples, 
as well as the Governor ! and King James II of Scotland ?; and there still 
exists the important defensive and offensive alliance concluded in 1517 with 
Vassily III of Moscow (*3992), containing both Latin and Russian texts 
with (until stolen in 1945) a massive golden bull attached. Of wider 
general significance is the fact that the Order, in pursuance of its varied 
interests, maintained embassies, agents and even spies ° at all the important 
courts, whose reports, covering the political and other events throughout 
the civilized world, are clearly of first-rate importance and far transcend 
in range the limits of Prussian history. Outstanding among these is the 
series of dispatches from the proctor of the Order in Rome, containing 
detailed and graphic accounts of the political conditions in Italy and at 
the papal court, e.g. in 1392 the pope’s preparations to withdraw from the 
city owing to the blockade by the Catalonian navy.‘ Other dispatches 
deal with France and the wars in France (2048, 2070), the situation in the 
northern lands arising from the tyranny of Eric XIII in Sweden (6964, 
7467), the English invasion of Hainault in 1425 (4414) and the internal 
situation in England in the same year (4427) ; while later there are reports 
of the plans for the joint Anglo-Imperial invasion of France in 1492 (17716) 
and a memorandum urging the emperor to intervene in Italy in 1495 
(17872). There are accounts of the wars in Cyprus (4662, 4782), and the 
situation in eastern Europe is naturally covered in detail : thus one dispatch 


1 T.e. Robert, duke of Albany (1800) ; there is also a letter (2766) addressed to him 
by the town-council of Koenigsberg, asking for the restoration of the goods of a 
Koenigsberg citizen removed by pirates to Aberdeen. 

29485 ; cf. 7433. There is also a letter from James II’s wife, Mary (9495), written 
in support of James Lauder whose goods had been arrested at Danzig (11391). The 
connexion of these two documents has been overlooked by the editor, and the queen’s 
letter consequently ante-dated. In 1400 Henry IV of England notified the Grand 
Master that Scottish merchants in Prussia were the subjects of his enemy, and asked 
for them to be treated accordingly (*1439). 

3 E.g. 708 from a schoolmaster in Poland, on Polish intentions regarding the 
Neumark. In 1425 Polish memoranda were secretly passed to the Grand Master by 
a ‘friend’ (3281). The Poles also employed spies (1250, 7861) ; cf. 1619 on one dressed 
in the habit of the Order. Information about the king of Poland was also furnished 
by deserters, e.g. in the campaign of 1422 (3912). 

4493c. Cf. also 784 (tension between Rome and Naples in 1404), 880 (steep rise 
of prices in Rome in 1406), 927, 934, 1972 (capture of Rome by Neapolitans in 1413), 
4662 (Martin V and the coronation of the anti-pope, Clement VIII, by the king of 
Aragon, 1426), &c. 
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gives a conspectus of eastern European and Baltic politics at the beginning 
of 14221, there are many reports of events in Russia? and of the progress 
of the Turks in the south-east (e.g. 4954), and both Vitovt of Lithuania 
and the authorities of Novgorod furnished copies of dispatches and treaties 
during their negotiations with the Order.® 

Because the Grand Masters took pains to be well informed, their 
archives contain an abundance of miscellaneous detail of the most varied 
application. There are, for example, ordinances of the court of the Round 
Table at Danzig (662/3, 3589) ; Master John, ‘ maximus philosophorum ’, 
prophesies dreadful storms at Paris in September, 1411 (1564), and when 
a comet appears in 1456 prognostications are collected from as far afield 
as Prague and Toledo (14716, 14906); an Indian doctor sends a detailed 
prescription for the Grand Master (872) ; the archbishop of Riga presents 
the Grand Master and the Master in Livonia with half each of the tibia of 
one of the 10,000 martyrs (*3537) ; the archbishop of Magdeburg answers 
the Grand Master’s queries as to details of feudal law according to the 
Sachsenspiegel (2515); there is a statement defining the relative status 
of peasants and boyars in Samogitia (672), and a manifesto of the Bohemian 
Utraquists (5681) ; an abbot recommends the transfer of one of his monks 
to another house because he can take neither the strong air nor the wheaten 
beer of Breslau (3047). More sinister, but indicative of the state of 
relations between the Order and Poland, are the proposals during the 
war of 1422 (there is no evidence that they were accepted) to leave poisoned 
food and drink in the path of the advancing Poles (3861), and in 1455 to 
bring Danzig to heel by diverting the course of the Vistula (14109). And 
perhaps symptomatic of the internal state of the Order after Tannenberg 
is the story of brothers who, having broken their vows and fled, were 
living with their wives in the lands of the arch-enemy Vitovt.* Indeed, 
it was even said at a later date that the Order was fighting for the Orthodox 
against the Roman faith (6281), if not actually for paganism against 
Christianity (8532). It is, in fact, difficult, reading these volumes as a 
whole, to realize that they emanate from an ecclesiastical organization with 
its allotted place in the catholic church. The proctor in Rome suggests, 
on one occasion, that it would be politic if the Prussian bishops and chapters 
could be persuaded to send reports to the papal curia on the performance 
of divine service in their dioceses, as one means of combatting the common 
idea that the Order, through its continuous aggression, was a hindrance 
rather than a help in the conversion of Lithuanians and Russians to 
Christianity.> Evidence of spiritual activity is conspicuous by its absence. 


1 3640 ; for a similar detailed report for 1413, cf. 1847. 

2 E.g. 2450 (appointment of Russian patriarch in Kiev), 2565, 2665 (internecine wars 
among the Tartar princes, 1418). 

* E.g. during negotiations with the Master in Livonia in 1420 Novgorod communi- 
cated a treaty of peace with Moscow (3244). Vitovt passed on a report sent by 
Ovanissius de s. Francisco in 1426 (4580) and informed the Grand Master of the course 
of the Tartar wars and the defeat of the Tartar emperor, ‘Chudandach’ (4374), 
and of his own progress through Russia and the homage of the Russian princes (4802). 

‘ 2874 ; for later complaints by the king of Bohemia of the evil lives of the brethren 
in Pilsen, cf. 18774. 

5 493d ; once again, in 1450, the Grand Master has to write to the pope rebutting 
the charge that he has diminished divine service in Prussia (10506). 
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Not that ecclesiastical documents are infrequent or information for the 
ecclesiastical historian scanty. On the contrary, apart from the separate 
collection of papal bulls (*4201-*4659), papal letters, decrees of papal 
delegates and auditors, and letters from cardinals are interspersed in large 
numbers throughout the two volumes,! and few aspects of the complex 
religious life of the period—both the new spirituality ? and the ominous 
tightening of lay control *—fail to receive incidental illustration.4 There 
is a great deal of information for the historian of the Councils, particularly 
of the Council of Constance,> and a plethora of documents, particularly in 
the years 1421-2 and 1427-8, dealing with the Hussite and Wycliffite 
heresies, which seem to have penetrated into the bishopric of Ermland 
(3517), and with the Hussite wars. Attempts to convert the Tartars are 
mentioned, or the winning over to the catholic church of the Greeks or 
the orthodox Russians. But so far as the Order itself is concerned, 
the emphasis is different. Here it is a story of conflicts, differences and 
perpetual wrangles with the bishoprics of Prussia, Livonia and Poland 
over tithes, Peter’s Pence, patronage and boundaries ; 7 of resistance on the 
part of the Order to the attendance of Prussian bishops at the provincial 
council at Riga ;* and, on the other hand, of the determination of the 
church of Riga, repelled by harsh treatment, to be liberated from its ties 
to the Order.® The position of the Order, anomalous from the beginning, 
without doubt grew more anomalous with the passage of time. It made 
no attempt to adapt itself to changing conditions, either in the church, in 
its relations with its subject population, or in its contacts with neighbouring 
powers ; pugnacious, litigious, never willing to accept a defeat as final or, 
after a setback, to rest satisfied and retrench,!® the Order was a source of 
unrest and contention both to laity and to clergy, and as such, after the 


1 Also letters from the chapters-general of the Cistercians (*1902) and of the 
Carthusians (*2256, *2623). 

2 E.g. 14694, illustrating the high reverence for St. Vincent Ferrier. 

3 A significant illustration of the growth of ‘ national churches’ is the fact that, 
after Tannenberg, the Lithuanians immediately set about erecting a new bishopric 
at Medniki in Samogitia (2594, 2630, 2649), and in 1455 the Poles did the same in 
Pomerelia (14224). 

*As (casual and incomplete) examples: papal provisions (*1634, *2009/10) ; 
pious foundations (*1551, *2347, *2387, *3474); indulgences (*875, *1319, *1883, 
10445) ; visitations (9207); monastic reform (2381, 19008; cf. also 2862/3); pro- 
vincial and capitular statutes (4426, 9903); confraternities (*1711, *2271, *2286, 
*3380, *3533, *3544, *3952) ; canonization (17214). 

5 Apart from numerous references in the dispatches of the proctors, there are two 
special reports in 1415 and 1417 (2277, 2619). 

§ 2261, *2751, 7013, 7024. 

7 E.g. *536, *594, *603, *617, *819, *839, *981, *1250/1, &c., &c. 

8 4569/70, 4603, 4660/1, 4673; similarly the Grand Master and the Prussian 
bishops dissuaded their subjects from attending the Jubilee of 1450 (10068), on which 
cf. 10059, 10149, 10151, 10153, 10157. 

® 4046, 4105, 4933, 4949, 4960. 

10 Within a few weeks of the defeat of Tannenberg and the first Peace of Thorn 
(a. 1411) it obtained from Sigismund a promise of the eventual restoration of Dobrin 
and Koya, only just renounced (*1721), and put its title-deeds to Danzig, Pomerelia, 
&c. in order (*1723/5, *1727/38), while two years later the mediator appointed by 
Sigismund complained that the Order was prevaricating, whereas Vladislav and Vitovt 


had carried out the terms of the arbitration (1843) ; in this way the Order dug its own 
grave. 
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rise of the catholic Greater Poland, forfeited the sympathy of the papacy." 
Two documents mark the change: that of 1260 in which Pope Alexander 
IV authorized the Order to compel the subjected Prussian population to 
participate in wars of conquest against the heathen (27a), and a second, a 
century and a half later, in which Pope Boniface [X—against a bitter 
protest from the Grand Master (*1498)—forbade the knights to attack the 
newly-converted Lithuanians (*1496). It is a realignment of interests— 
so characteristic of the fifteenth century—which foreshadows the period 
of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

A far greater part is played in the records of the Order by economic 
than by religious interests. This aspect deserves close attention, but I 
can only single out a few salient points for comment.? First of all, the 
information on natural calamities is worth tabulation. There was plague 
in Prussia in 1416, famine and pestilence or at least a failure of the harvest 
in Livonia in 1420, 1422, 1436, 1454, 1477, and 1504,3 a bad harvest in 
England in 1438, drought in Bohemia in 1432, and a shortage of corn for 
bread in Prussia in 1433 ;4 in the South Tirol the vintage of 1434 was a 
failure, but the vintage and harvest prospects in the Rhineland in 1452 
were good, and in 1445, when the harvest prospects in Holland were bad, 
the Grand Master was advised to stock up his granaries in anticipation of 
good business ;*> the outbreak of plague in 1450-51 brought business in 
Italy to a standstill, and soon reached Germany with consequences 
described as pitiable.6 Price fluctuations are equally noteworthy : 
there was a rise in the price of silver in 1412,’ and general complaints of 
high and rising prices at Thorn in 1425, Prague in 1427, Rome in 1432, 
Vienna in 1448, while in 1444 the population of Schwetz complained that 
the prices of all their products had collapsed and those of all their purchases 
increased. There is information on rates of exchange,® and twice, in 1443 
and in 1445, there are reports of the impossibility of raising a loan on 
the money-market in the Low Countries, because all credit had been ab- 
sorbed by the borrowings of the duke of Burgundy, the Wittelsbachs and 
the Rhenish princes for financing their wars.!° But there were nearer sources 
of credit than Bruges and Malines, and from c. 1418 to c. 1430 David 
Rosenfelt of Breslau figures large as a financier. If the vast network 
of commercial treaties which the Order negotiated with England, Burgundy, 
France, Holland, Flanders and the Scandinavian countries is for the most 
part well known, other aspects of international trade are worth notice, 


1 Cf. 2898 (Martin V) ; there is much talk in the correspondence between the Grand 
Master and the proctor at the Roman court of the unpopularity of the Order, both with 
the pope and in the Councils (e.g. 4109, 10436). It is characteristic also that Martin V 
commended the archbishopric of Riga—when it was at loggerheads with the Order— 
to the protection of Vitovt of Lithuania (4869). 

* Among the miscellaneous items cf. on public works *1194 (damming of Mariensee, 
1389), *2150 (construction of dams on Kurische Haff, 1421), 8814 (a report—admittedly 
at third hand—that the Russians had succeeded in tunnelling through a mountain). 

* 2295, 3260, 3909, 7228, 12741, 16686, 18941. 

* *2471, *2475, 6310, 6462. 5 6900, 8838, 11293, 11298. 

* 10040, 10044, 10050, 10265, 10269, 10409, 10607. 

? 1693 ; cf. also 4401 (price of gold in Flanders and Danzig in 1425), 12689 (monetary 
conditions in the Tirol, 1454). 

§ 4523, 4525, 4529/30, 4742, 6039, 8607, 9607. 
® 2259, 4742 10 8370, 8848. 
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particularly the trade in amber, which was supplied to the rosary-makers’ 
guilds of Bruges and Liibeck.1 Ivory, on the other hand, was imported 
from Nuremberg,” salt from Russia,’ sprats from England (7367), herrings 
from Denmark (4045, 4196). Most, if not all, of the wine entering 
Prussia was Rhenish or Mosel—the commander of the Order in Coblenz 
laid out J. 400 annually on wine for the Grand Master—which was shipped 
by sea from Holland. The transit trade was scarcely less important. 
The bishop of Courland imported goods from Flanders via Prussia, corn 
was shipped from Livonia to the Vistula, and one of the important con- 
siderations in Polish negotiations with the Order was to secure free transit 
for Polish merchants through Prussia to Flanders and free shipping for 
Polish, Lithuanian and Russian timber on the Vistula and at Memel.® 
In 1372 King Louis of Hungary made Cracow the staple for all goods 
coming from Thorn (353a). 

Particularly well documented is the history of Anglo-Prussian rela- 
tions. There are some 225 documents, extending in date from 1360 
(*892) to 1523 (*4097) referring specifically to England,® of which more 
than nine-tenths relate to the Lancastrian period. For the most part 
they are concerned with commercial relations, but trade was not the 
sole connecting link and the range of matters covered—including, for 
example, a proposal in 1429 by the Grand Master to enlist English archers— 
is extensive.? Of the commercial documents a fair proportion have 
been printed in the Hanserezesse and the Hansisches Urkundenbuch, 
and from there have been used by economic historians;*® and I have 
not found anything requiring serious modification of the known story. 
But the additions in detail are considerable,® and there remains a great 


1809, 1546, 1810, 3086/7, 3402, 3464/5, 3607, *3964, *3995, *4011, 4125, 4401, 
4403, 6341, 8705, 17111. 

28408 ; cf. also 19331 on the purchase in Nuremberg of a picture of St. Anne. 

25016; but cf. 5416 on the arrival of a ‘ salt fleet "—no doubt from the saltworks 
in the Bay of Bourgneuf. 

4 2480, *2788, 5408, 8698, 11684; it is just possible that some wine was imported 
from Burgundy (7822), and cf. 5427 on stocks of ‘ Malvasier ’ and ‘ Romane ’ in Danzig. 

5 479b, 2215, 2273, 3079, 7424. ® For Scotland cf. p. 408, nn. 1, 2. 

7 Mediation, *1967/70, *2017, 3003, 3860 (cf. also 1247, amicable attitude of Henry 
IV in spite of Polish intrigues) ; enlistment of archers, 5248; royal protection for the 
bishopric of Dorpat, 513; Henry VI on the deposition of Eugenius IV (7624) and on 
peace between England and France (8632); a report on the fortunes of the Order 
since 1409, sent to England in 1412 (1737). English events and ‘ news from England ’, 
414, 4427, 8631, 10268, 10377, 10422 (political events in 1450) ; but in addition reports 
on conditions in England and on ‘ English personalities’ are often included in dis- 
patches concerned primarily with commercial negotiations, eg. 9375. 

® Cf. E. Power and M. M. Postan, English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933), 
91-153, 373-80. 

® Among English merchants mentioned I have noted : from London John Stokker 
(*1638), Raulin Hottot (*2409/10), Thomas Crouch (*2820) and John Goslin (11023) ; 
from Lynn (cf. also *1440, *1641, *2378, 6112) Walter Cursim (*2261) and William 
Loksmyth (5800); from Hull (cf. 12471) John Bedford (4631) and John Forster (*2517); 
from Nottingham Thomas Hysham (*2475); from York Thomas Chapman (*2519) ; 
from Newcastle (cf. 7441, 8146, 10611) John Hertford (*2519), William Myndrom, 
Peter Bemer and Richard Spofford (*2591) ; from Bristol John Eyre, John Hook and 
William Cachemayde (*2334). Other merchants (citizenship unspecified) are Henry 
Bermyngeam (*1638), Steven Barry (3638), John Knight and John Wykham (*2334), 
Thomas Topcroft alias Stanhard (6112), Robert Stocknard (8149), Thomas Syndal 
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deal of valuable material which English historians will wish to consult. 
Thus in the crisis of 1386 two large rolls were drawn up specifying the 
damages suffered by English ‘ liggers ’ and merchants in Prussia ; and the 
long list of names offers a valuable conspectus of the English trading 
interest at that date. The crisis of 1405-9, at the end of which Henry IV 
agreed to pay indemnities, is even more fully documented.* The payment 
of indemnities, as agreed in 1409, remained a constant but minor source of 
friction in succeeding years ;* but from 1421 new troubles arose, particu- 
larly in Danzig, vessels were arrested or seized on both sides,‘ and although 
neither party was desirous of a rupture and embassies were exchanged,® 
relations gradually deteriorated and from 1429 arrests, reprisals, suspension 
of privileges and mutual recrimination became the order of the day.* 
The first step to break the impasse seems to have come from the English 
side ; it was followed, early in 1436, by the dispatch of a Prussian embassy 
to London, led by the Grand Master’s secretary, Hildebrand Dannenberg, 
and the mayor of Danzig, Heinrich Vorrath ;7 and after difficult negotia- 
tions a treaty was signed on 22 March 1437.8 The immediate result was 
the release of corn to alleviate the bad harvest in England ; ® but the treaty 
was unpopular in Prussia—it was rumoured that Vorrath had accepted 
English bribes °—and from 1441, although trade went on," the English 
merchants were again complaining of arrests, the destruction of their 
privileges, and the impediments placed in the way of trade by the Prussians, 
and demanding and securing reprisals.* A final effort, in 1447 and 1448, 
to secure agreement by negotiation ’* was brought to nothing by the 
notorious capture of the ‘ Bay fleet’ off Southampton in 1449.% The 


(10744), William Haspelhorn (*2409) and Robert Parker (11019).—Of particular 
interest are letters of recommendation (4943) from the king of Poland in 1428 for the 
Englishman, Thomas Kadon, citizen and merchant of Nyeschowa (Nessau). 

1*1127. Other documents on the crisis of 1385-8: 445, 450, 473/5, *1168/9, 
*1175. The English envoys were Mag.-Lic. iur. Nicholas Stocket, Thomas Graa, 
citizen of York, and Walter Sybill, citizen of London. 

2 814, 846, 857, 944, 946, 949, 964, 979, 1003, 1009, 1054, 1168, 1176, 1230, *1540 
*1546, *1550, *1595, *1603, *1609, *1633, *1638/41, *1662, *1675. The English 
envoys in 1405 were Sir William Esturmy, Mag. John Kyngton, and William Brampton, 
citizen of London; thereafter Dr. Thomas Kent; then Richard Merlowe, mayor 
of London, John Kyngton, and William Askham, alderman of London. 

5 1682, *2261, *2330, *2332, 2573, 3459, 4281, 4288, 4439. As late as 1438 Henry 
VI was still paying off instalments of the total agreed sum of 19,274 nobles (7426). 

* 3452, 3653, 4343 (letter of Thomas Beaufort, admiral of England), 4631. 

5 *2034, 3069, 3456, 4552, 4621. 

* *2334, 5106, 5253, 5259, 5260, 5377, 5800, 6112, 6194, 6284, 6437, 6475. 

7 6944, 7151/2. The English negotiators were Nicholas Hessham alias Gare, mer- 
chant of York, and William Brakley, merchant of London (*2424). 

§ 7320 (Vorrath’s report on his negotiations), 7356. Some undated articles of a 
commercial treaty (*2519) perhaps also belong in this place——Meanwhile Cardinal 
Beaufort had taken advantage of the negotiations to ask leave to export corn from 
Prussia for the provisioning of Calais (7157). 

* #2471, *2475, 7394. 10 7437, 7459. 11 7806, 8751, 9169. 

12 #2591, 8002, 8146, 9251, 9289, 9363; cf. 7627 for a list of Prussian goods and 
ships seized by the English in the years 1434-9. 

18 *2697, 9365, 9369, 9375, 9603, 9653, 9733a, 9735, 9850, 9864; to this phase 
of negotiations belongs also a dossier of Anglo-Prussian negotiations from the time 
of Richard IT (9435). 
™ Reports of the capture, 9943, 9950; cf. also 10102, 10108, 10141. 
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repercussions were immediate. The German merchants were recalled 
from London; reprisals were taken, English merchants imprisoned in 
Danzig, while on the English side privateers and pirates reduced traffic on 
the high seas to chaos.1_ But meetings, negotiations, discussions still went 
on,” and soon revealed a lack of unity in the anti-English camp. Already 
in September 1450 the Grand Master was informed that the English king 
wished to remain in peaceful relations with the Order and with the east 
generally ;* and when discussions between Prussia and Liibeck failed to 
discover a common front,’ the Order pursued its own interests and entered 
into unilateral negotiations with England. The Prussians believed that 
an agreement between Liibeck and Denmark to their disadvantage was 
likely ; ® and after the general negotiations at Utrecht in 1451 had come to 
a standstill through the intransigence of Liibeck,’ they granted a safe- 
conduct for the English delegation with which Liibeck had refused to 
negotiate. Thereafter a period of confused tendencies intervenes ; 
for although negotiations continue,® no firm peace is secured, and hostile 
incidents persist.1° On the other hand, Prussian fears of Danish intet- 
vention were soon justified, and in 1452 Christian I, in league with Liibeck, 
prohibited English trade and closed the Sound." In these circumstances 
the tendency on both the English and the Prussian sides was to a détente ; 
and although Anglo-Prussian commerce was hindered by Liibeck,” the 
Grand Master admitted English merchants to Prussia and issued passes 
for Danzig shippers plying to England, while Henry VI granted protection 
and safe-conduct. 

Such was the position in 1453, when the course of events was decisively 
changed by the outbreak of civil war in Prussia, the alliance with Poland 
of the Prussian cities headed by Danzig, and the Polish intervention which 
led up to the Peace of Thorn (1466). In the civil wars commercial re- 
lations between England and Prussia petered out.44 Rather plaintively 
in 1455 the Grand Master addressed foreign merchants anchored off 
Danzig, expressing surprise that they were prepared to nourish his enemies 
and urging them instead to put in at Koenigsberg (13816) ; but the sugges- 
tion was hopeless, for Koenigsberg was no substitute for Danzig with its 
hinterland along the Vistula. What were the effects on the trade of 
Danzig of the civil wars and the subsequent political severance of the city 


1*2781, *2809, *2841, 9976, 10025, 10046, 10263, 10503, 10611, 10956, 11022, 
11025. 2 *2801, 10089, 10166, 10621, 10635, 10738, 10760, 10779. 

310373 ; ef. 10422. 

* *2790, 10395, 10404, 10500 ; 10647 shows that Livonia sided with Liibeck against 
Prussia in the dispute with England. 

5 10659/60, 10861. ® 10979. 

7 *2825, *2828, *2835, 10925, 11001 ; actually articles of peace were agreed (*2820) 
but not ratified (*2836). 

® 11018. There had already been English proposals for a resumption of trade 
(11023), and evidently the stoppage was injuring English merchants (11019, 11024). 

® For subsequent negotiations cf. *2867, *2871, *2874/5, *2886, *2925, 11277, 
11288, 11304, 11405, 11542, 11607, 12489. 

10 E.g. 12471. 11 #2855, 11168, 11173, 11194, 12049. 

12 *2858, 11324. 13 #2845, *2858, 11419, 12355. 

4 For the sake of completeness I append miscellaneous references to England, 
royal letters, &c. not otherwise referred to in the preceding text : *2226, *2659, 2739, 
4823 and 4848 (two letters of Cardinal Beaufort), 4866, 6765d, 7574, 9649. 
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from the western world, we do not know ;! for when the city passes into 
Polish hands, the rich documentation dries up. But the detrimental 
effects of events from 1453 to 1466 on the Order, both in its trading 
connexions with the west and in its political standing, requires no emphasis. 
Commercial treaties hereafter are few ;? and after a feeble intrigue with 
Hungary in 1477,3 political diplomacy is at a standstill until in the last de- 
cade of the century the appearance of Muscovite Russia on the Baltic allows 
a last flicker of diplomatic activity. But even this, for want of internal 
strength and cohesion, is halting and confused. The question whether 
to exploit the new situation to manceuvre in league with Russia against 
Poland, cr whether to combine with Poland and Lithuania against the 
‘Russian danger’, thereby perhaps securing an alleviation of Polish 
pressure, is never clearly determined ;* and at the close we see Poland 
and its satellites making peace with Moscow in order to despoil Prussia, 
and Denmark-Sweden joining the predatory alliance.® Such was the 
legacy inherited by Albrecht of Brandenburg when he became Grand 
Master in 1511; but the volumes under review leave untold the story 
how, with a resourcefulness lacking in the previous century of Prussian 
history, he manceuvred to the solution—if solution it may be called— 
of 1525. G. BaRRACLOUGH. 


Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century. By VIoLET BaRBour. 
(London : Cumberlege, for Johns Hopkins University Press, 1950.) 


THE contemporary tendency of economic history to over-specialization 
has been particularly marked in Holland where recent years have seen a 
plentiful flow of monographs and articles dealing with limited topics but 
only a few books on the larger aspects of Dutch economic history. It is 
the chief merit of Miss Barbour’s book that it makes available a synthesis 
of some of the valuable but largely inaccessible researches of modern Dutch 
scholars such as Dr. van Dillen, Professor Posthumus, Dr. Kernkamp, 
Dr. van Nierop, Professor Sneller and others. The author makes no claim 
to have carried out any continuous programme of original research. She 
has made occasional use of the Dutch archives for corroborative detail but 
hardly more than that. This in itself is not a serious defect ; to know what 
the Dutch scholars have done is itself valuable, for it has been their special 
task to study commercial history and organization, a branch of economic 
history which has been rather neglected here in favour of agrarian and 
industrial industry. (One should, however, correct in passing the 


1 It would be interesting to know the evidence for the assertion, Cambr. History 
of Poland, i. 249, that after 1466 ‘ there now followed an age of great prosperity for 
Danzig’. 

? After 1453 the only entries I have noted relating to England are copies of the 
Anglo-Hanseatic treaty of 1474 (16468 ; cf. 16490) and Henry VIII’s grant of freedom 
of trade for two years to the subjects of the Grand Master in 1523 (*4097). 

* *3408, *3410/11, 16663 ; but cf. 16769, 16784, 16798, 16858/9. 

**3992, 16920, 17909, 17914, 18140/1, 18191, 18255, 18355, 18375, 18404, 18506, 
18606, 18608/9, 18647, 18653. 

§ 18686, 18694, 18724, 18757, 18794, 18831, 19250. 
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impression given (on p. 143) that the Amsterdam notarial archives are 
unmanageable, especially for a foreigner.) There are, nevertheless, 
reasons why Miss Barbour’s account leaves one with a certain feeling 
of disappointment. 

Her study was to have been a chapter in a book on Anglo-Dutch 
commercial rivalry in the seventeenth century. The original project, she 
tells us, remains unfinished, while the chapter ‘has taken on independent 
existence’. The book that has resulted is readable and informative. 
It touches on many of the outstanding characteristics of trade, industry, 
and finance in the city. The chapters on speculative trading in commodities, 
on banking and finance, and on investment in public improvements are 
especially interesting. Yet in general, the work suffers from an excessive 
accumulation of facts and too meagre an apparatus of analysis. There 
is too much description and too little dissection. There seems too often 
to be no particular reason why a topic should appear in one chapter 
rather than another. Some topics appear in several places. Dutch 
investment in the northern countries, for example, is treated (in much the 
same descriptive way) in the first chapter (called the Rise of the Amsterdam 
Market) as well as in chapter vi (Loans and Investment Abroad) and 
creeps into chapter vit (the Characteristics of Amsterdam Capitalism). 
Similarly, it is often difficult to differentiate the kind of material which 
goes into chapter 1, chapter v (Capitalism in Commerce) and chapter VII. 
The reviewer was left several times with a feeling that while the volume 
of material might have outrun the proportions of a chapter, it was doubtful 
whether the same was true of the fund of ideas. 

A more important defect still is that some major problems escape 
enquiry altogether. One is the commercial structure of Amsterdam. 
Here Miss Barbour could well have made more use of Dr. van der Kooy’s 
Hollands Stapelmarkt en Haar Verval which receives only passing reference 
in a footnote. Admittedly Dr. van der Kooy gives too schematic and 
over-simplified an account of the functions of the different types of merchant 
but this remains one of the most stimulating books on Dutch economic 
history written in recent years. Another problem is the chronology of 
Amsterdam’s growth. To mark its peak and plot its fall is a formidable 
task. The late Dr. J. C. Westerman made a useful start on it in an article 
mentioned here (p. 20n.). In this he tried to interpret and correct the 
figures given by H. E. Becht in his Statistische Gegevens. Dr. Christensen 
has likewise come to some useful conclusions as to the volume of Amster- 
dam’s Baltic trade in his Dutch Trade to the Baltic about 1600. But though 
Miss Barbour also mentions this study several times, she appears to have 
missed the real significance of the work of both these historians. Quan- 
titative problems are left untouched. 

It is not quite true to say that ‘there is nothing available in English 
on the history of Amsterdam ’ (p. 144) though it is true that what there is 
is scattered and often out of date. Miss Barbour deserves our gratitude 
for collecting and presenting in straightforward manner a good deal of 
useful information. But a study which neglects several essential aspects 
of the economic history of Amsterdam in the seventeenth century can 
hardly be regarded as definitive. 

CHARLES WILSON. 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Editors: Jutian P. Boyp, Lyman H. 
BUTTERFIELD and Mina R. Bryan. Vol. i, 1760-1776. (London : 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1950.) 


THE purpose of this series is ‘ to present the writings and recorded actions 
of Thomas Jefferson as accurately and as completely as possible’. These 
are claimed to be (among other things) ‘the richest treasure house of 
historical information ever left by a single man’ and ‘in part, a record 
of the origin, formation, and early growth of the Republic’. Letters 
received are included as well as letters sent, together with a large number 
of public documents recording transactions in which Thomas Jefferson 
was in some way concerned ; which were drafted by him; or to which 
he was a signatory. This excludes the innumerable official papers 
signed by him as governor or president, but even so the whole project is 
expected to require a minimum of fifty volumes, organized in two series, 
chronological and topical. The first of these, which will be mainly corres- 
pondence, will occupy some forty volumes, while the last ten or so will 
contain his legal papers, diaries, such as the Account Book, Farm Book 
and Garden Book, Notes on the State of Virginia and other lengthy writings. 
There will eventually be a biographical register of persons mentioned, in the 
shape of a separate supplementary volume ; a full chronology and itinerary 
of Thomas Jefferson’s life and travels, in place of the brief chronologies 
printed at the beginning of each volume ; and a master index of the whole 
in one or more volumes, to replace the temporary indexes for groups of 
volumes which are to be issued from time to time as these appear. 

This mammoth project owes its inception to the Thomas Jefferson 
Bicentennial Commission (1943) ; its financing very largely to the New 
York Times Company ; and its underwriting to the Princeton University 
Press. Every modern editorial aid has been employed, but especially 
the micro-film camera, which has made possible the collection and collation 
of variant texts for a very large proportion of more than fifty thousand 
documents. Jeffersoniana have been hunted up and down the length 
and breadth of the United States and even Europe, and the most elaborate 
references to provenance and, where necessary, to previous publication 
have been systematically supplied. Some facsimile reproduction has 
been employed, but for the most part a middle course has been pursued 
between facsimile, which is often full of difficult contractions, and complete 
modernization. The result has certainly been to maintain the essential 
flavour of the texts. Even passages scored out by Jefferson have been 
replaced in angle brackets and italics (or, in less important documents, 
in marginalia); while enclosures have been listed, summarized or re- 
produced according to the editorial estimate of their significance. There 
is little annotation, except of major documents, but even the least important 
are followed by a brief physical description together with a record of all 
known versions ; by a short commentary or explanatory note, referring to 
the subject matter; and, where necessary, by a textual note. There is the 
usual guide to editorial apparatus, including a list of short titles and of 
other abbreviations, but the first of the temporary indexes has been post- 
poned until more volumes have appeared. 


VOL, LXVI—NO, CCLX. DD 
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Whether Thomas Jefferson was really of the stature to demand this 
overwhelming mass of documentation is perhaps a question on which 
few historians of other nations will normally see eye to eye with his com- 
patriots ; indeed many of them will ask, could any man deserve it ? 
Not that there is anything new about American historical enterprise 
upon this scale: American command of physical resources—of the man- 
power and the wealth and the mechanical apparatus required for mass- 
scholarship—has long been capable of crushing enormous quantities 
of comparatively low-grade ore and of extracting profitable ingots from 
them in a manner quite impossible in other countries. It is the bulldozer 
technique, applied with the Teutonic thoroughness which shaped the 
growth of American scholarship in the first half of the nineteenth century— 
and it certainly moves mountains. The danger is that the precision 
instruments of the individual historian—selectivity, proportion, insight, 
style—may disappear. However, no-one will confuse with history 
the proposed fifty-volume set of Jefferson papers: it will clearly be no 
more than a conveniently assembled mass of crude historical material, 
scientifically arranged. In fact it will be a small library, awaiting the 
attack and the digestive processes of generations of historians, the first 
of whom has actually appeared. For Professor Dumas Malone, who is on 
the Advisory Committee for the project, has already made use of the 
collection in its early stages in his Jefferson the Virginian, the first of a 
modest four volumes in which he hopes to complete his own personal 
study of Jefferson and his time. 

I have no mandate to review Professor Malone’s book, which, unlike 
volume i of these Papers, takes its readers up to 1784, but I may perhaps 
be permitted to note statistically what use this able historian has made of 
them. The documents fall into three divisions, beginning with the early 
Jeffersoniana for the period 1760-70. The editors have been able to add 
nothing of importance to these scanty remains, which have been much worked 
over by earlier writers, though Professor Malone—eking out with numerous 
other sources not within their purview—has devoted rather over 140 pages 
to the ten years covered by less than 60 pages in the collection. The 
reason for this state of affairs is, of course, the disastrous fire which 
destroyed Jefferson’s old home at Shadwell in February 1770, together 
with almost every paper he possessed. Even before the fire, however, he 
had already begun work at Monticello, and he was able to move into a 
single room upon the new site in November of the same year. 

The period 1771-5 is accordingly somewhat richer in documents, 
which run to nearly 120 pages as against about 80 in Mr. Malone’s biography 
though Mr. Malone again quotes or mentions practically everything of any 
real significance. During the latter part of this period the American 
Revolution was swinging into its stride, and Jefferson, who was already 
becoming a prominent member of the Virginia Convention, paid his first 
visit to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia as a substitute for 
Peyton Randolph. The fact that he was chosen for this purpose, in spite 
of being little over thirty years old, may be attributed in part to the 
brilliant and provocative set of Instructions he had drafted for the seven 
Virginia delegates to Philadelphia in July 1774, which is best known as 
A Summary View of the Rights of British America. Tn this famous state 
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paper Jefferson suddenly revealed his full stature as a writer and political 
theorist. Though it was much in advance of contemporary opinion, it 
remains not only one of the most daring but also one of the most attractive 
of his writings : moreover, unlike some of his celebrated papers of 1775-6, 
it was unquestionably all his own work. It has frequently been printed 
before, but never from the early draft used in this volume or with the 
elaborate apparatus criticus, giving marginal glosses, variorum readings 
and so forth, which is here attached to it. Another important document 
belonging to this period and now printed for the first time is Jefferson’s 
annotated copy of Franklin’s proposed Articles of Confederation ; 
but as Jefferson ‘approved it highly’ his notes upon this particular 
document, though historically interesting, do not seem to be of great 
importance. 

We now come to the annus mirabilis 1776, in which the majestic 
scale of the new Jefferson papers is revealed for the first time. Nearly 
400 pages of documents are devoted to this single year and take up all 
the rest of the first volume, while, important as the year is, Malone is not 
able to devote more than 40 or 50 pages to it. Even in a review of this 
length it is not possible to do more than single out some of the high-lights, 
among the first of which will naturally be the Declaration of Independence. 
The extreme complexity of the authorship of this classic document is 
fully presented, and it is confirmed that Jefferson was in fact dissatisfied 
with the final version and insisted to his friends that his own work on 
it had been largely spoiled by other hands. In this he was wrong, for the 
Declaration as adopted demonstrably gained rather than lost in dignity, 
simplicity and temperateness from the amendments made in committee 
and by Congress, while at the same time the Jeffersonian tone and phrasing 
were never seriously impaired. What is still more interesting, however, 
is the complicated way in which Jefferson himself arrived at the three 
successive drafts which between them were to form the skeleton, and indeed 
the substance, of the Declaration. Some of his ideas and phrases go back 
to the Summary View: others were taken from the Declaration of the 
Causes and Necessity of Taking Up Arms, produced a year later. This 
lesser-known declaration constitutes in itself a crux within a crux, for 
Jefferson in his old age held the view that it had been completely re- 
written, in all but one and a half paragraphs, by the conservative John 
Dickinson. A very careful collation of contemporary drafts by both writers 
with the declaration as adopted proves, however, that Jefferson (writing 
forty-five years later from memory) was wrong, and that in all parts of the 
final version at least half of what he himself had written rested absolutely 
unchanged. It was naturally to these passages, rather than to Dickinson’s 
that he returned in 1776, when not merely the taking up of arms but 
independence itself was in question. But the Declaration of Independence 
also drew from other Jeffersonian sources, such as the opening paragraphs 
of the first draft of his Constitution for Virginia (before 13 June 1773), 
which recites the charges against the Crown, and also his Refutation of 
the Argument that the Colonies were established at the Expense of the British 
Nation (after 19 January 1776). So turbulent and confused were the 
springs of this ultimately limpid stream of eloquence. 

Much the same elaborate techniques of textual criticism are used 
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to prove beyond a doubt the exact part played by the indefatigable 
Jefferson, in this same vital midsummer of 1776, in drafting the Virginia 
Constitution : here another conservative, George Mason, played the part 
of Dickinson, though with considerably more effect. Jefferson was indeed 
so annoyed at the way in which his democratic and progressive constitution 
(giving inter alia full weight to the small farmers of the Piedmont as 
against the tidewater planters) had been altered and emasculated, that he 
deliberately set himself ‘to achieve by legislation what he had not been 
able to accomplish in the framing of a constitution’. None the less he 
had again under-estimated his actual achievement, for his editors are able 
to show that his contribution to the text as adopted by the Williamsburg 
Convention was greater than has hitherto been imagined. 

Jefferson’s important legislative activities at Williamsburg from 
October 1776 were destined to continue for three years and had not 
proceeded very far by the end of the current volume. In particular, 
his preliminary notes upon religious matters and his drafts of bills and 
resolutions for dis-establishing the Church of England in Virginia, which 
take up a good deal of space, did not really reach fruition before the 
passing of his famous Bill for Religious Freedom as late as January 1786. 
He made better progress with his early legislative measures in the purely 
secular sphere: thus his bill against entails and his bill for the revision 
of the laws, which gave him indirectly the opportunity he sought for 
modifying George Mason’s Constitution, were both passed within a very 
few weeks of his arrival in the State capital. Still more important were 
two bills with the obscure title ‘for dividing Fincastle County ’, the 
second of which completed the discomfiture of the land-grabber, Richard 
Henderson, and his shameless Transylvania Company by asserting the 
sovereignty of Virginia over the Kentucky region and ensuring the steady 
flow of small settlers enjoying a really liberal land tenure towards the 
West. ‘Every fibre of aristocracy’ had not yet been ‘eradicated ’, 
and perhaps never would be, but the blue-prints for a pretty powerful 
machine for that purpose had clearly been designed. 

Taken all in all it is an impressive record for a man of thirty-three, 
even though there is as yet no inkling of the demiurge who came to dominate, 
more in theory than in practice, later nineteenth and twentieth century 
American history. What we have by the end of 1776 is a clever junior, 
rather than a practised advocate—a politician rather than a statesman— 
a brilliant littérateur rather than a matured philosopher. What dis- 
tinguishes the young Jefferson from his contemporaries is not only the 
exceptionally wide range of interests, which is already evident ; and not 
only the radical views ; but more particularly the still painful resilience, the 
reluctant elasticity, which compensates in large part for the partial defeat 
of those views at the hands of elder members of his own class and often 
of his own State and neighbourhood. There is no doubt that this youngish 
semi-aristocrat with the democratic theories is habitually going much 
too fast and far for most of his contemporaries, but he is already beginning 
to accumulate that following of small farmers and frontiersmen which 
will carry him to supreme power within a generation. Politically, his 
education has only just begun, but his doctrines, though still naive, are 
fully-formed and burning with a small uncertain flame. The chances 
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of foreign war and of a determined counter-revolution were to decide 


whether this vigorously spluttering spark of liberty would blaze into the 
prairie fires of the future. 


ANTHONY STEEL. 


Scottish Democracy, 1815-1840: The Social and Intellectual Background. 


By Laurance James Saunpers. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
1950.) 


Proressor SAUNDERS has made a welcome addition to the growing body 
of historical] literature that seeks to project into the complex field of 
nineteenth-century Scotland the work of social interpretation and syn- 
thesis done for the immediately preceding period by Henry Grey Graham 
over fifty years ago. Whereas, however, Graham was essentially the 
social historian, equipped with very considerable literary gifts, resolved 
to tell a dramatic story of progress and achievement, not averse to heighten- 
ing the colour here and there, but in the main content to marshal the facts 
and let them speak for themselves, Professor Saunders is the sober and 
sincere sociologist, interested in the kind of question that is in vogue to- 
day with our planners and surveyors. Were economic opportunities, thrift, 
self-reliance and healthy living conditions enhanced or reduced by the 
characteristic changes of the age—intensive and specialized farming, 
machine spinning in the mills, mechanized transport, coal-mining and iron- 
smelting ? Faced by rapid urban expansion, how did this Christian people 
respond to the challenges of the new social evils—bad housing, deficient 
sanitation, deadly new epidemics, unemployment, mass poverty, mal- 
nutrition and intemperance ? With what degree of success did the schools 
and universities, reinforced by new agencies, contribute to the enlighten- 
ment of a society in transition and provide for its intellectual and pro- 
fessional leadership ? 

Such questions are not here answered in any positive way. Perhaps 
no neat solution is possible ; perhaps some evasion is part of the author’s 
purpose at this stage; for, while the sub-title is accurately descriptive, 
the main title rather promises what is to come—a second volume, for 
which this is a preliminary study, and which will examine the several phases 
of democratic thought and action in the period, including, one presumes, 
not only agitation for franchise reform, the Chartist programme and re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, but also such themes as labour legislation, the 
growth of the trade unions, temperance reform, home and foreign missions, 
and Sunday schools, 

The very wealth and variety of the materials available and necessary 
for any comprehensive review of social change during the nineteenth 
century make of it a formidable undertaking, but Professor Saunders, 
limiting himself to the post-Waterloo generation, approacbes more closely 
to complete mastery of the multifarious sources than any previous writer. 
(The ‘ political ’ historians, following the fashion of an earlier day, have 
scarcely dipped into his evidence.) Among the works used and cited are 
the New Statistical Account and Sinclair’s Analysis of the earlier series, 
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the General Report and the individual county reports relating to oegri- 
culture, a very large number of loce] historie>, General Assembly Reports, 
Robertson’s Rural Recollections, Cobbett’s Tour, Cockburr’s Memorials 
and Journal, the Annual Register, all kinds of periodicals from Blackwood’s 
and the Edinburgh Review to the Transactions of the Highland Society 
and the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Chalmers’s discourses and sermons, 
and works of social criticism by Thomas Dick, George Lewis, David Stow, 
and many others. Specially rewarding, though also highly laberious, 
has been the author’s quest for information among the numerous parlia- 
mentary reports, covering child labour, agricultural earnings, hand-loom 
weaving, the Combination laws, housing, sanitary conditions, the health 
of towns, the Poor law, the suppression of begging, drunkenness, the great 
outbreak of cholera (1832), the census of population, emigration and im- 
migration, municipal corporations, schools, schoolmasters, and universities. 

Five main lines of inquiry are pursued. Consideration is first given 
to the spread and intensification of the eighteenth-century agrarian im- 
provements, and a close study is made of the impact on landlord, farmer 
and hind of the ‘ high farming ’ of the Lothians. Next comes a sketch of 
the development of new urban industries and of their influence on the life 
and work of the inhabitants of Edinburgh and Glasgow, of Aberdeen and 
Dundee, and of some of the county towns and smaller burghs. Part III 
discusses housing and sanitation, typhus and cholera, and the traditional 
methods of parochial relief (there is here some overlap with Professor 
Ferguson’s recent Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare); there follows an 
account of sundry manifestations of Christian charity and philanthropy, 
including Chalmers’s spectacular endeavour to inject the spirit of rural 
purity and simplicity into the fight against the evils of Glasgow’s teeming 
slums, and the rise (from 1829) of temperance societies and (from 1836) of 
total a»stinence societies. The two concluding themes of the volume 
relate to the attempts to improve and adapt the national system of parish 
and burgh schools, and to the organization, achievements and limitations 
of the four university centres ; in neither branch can the author be charged 
with facile acceptance of conventional judgements. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Saunders has delved deeply and 
systematically and has amassed a most impressive set of valuable data. 
Yet there are flaws, mainly in the mode of presentation, which deprive his 
book of the highest measure of acclaim. The author, in making his ac- 
knowledgements, expresses admire tion for ‘the zest and vitality of American 
scholarship in the field of social and intellectual history ’ and trusts that 
* something of this spirit’ has ‘ passed into my work’. It is to be feared 
that, along with zest and vitality, some less desirable qualities have been 
taken over. The author’s problems as to method, his awareness of the 
difficulties of interpretation, are constantly obtruded in the foreground. 
Were he content (as a historian should be) to let his theme unfold itself 
through the medium of the facts, his conclusions could follow in orderly 
sequence ; but Professor Saunders, as a sociologist, is obsessed by the 
nature and technique of his undertaking, to the point of explaining 
apologetically that such and such a description ‘is generalised’ from a 
series of local and special studies—as though any other kind of ‘ generalisa- 
tion ’ could be valid ! 
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It is in keeping with this confused and self-conscious approach to the 
subject that apt and incisive etchings of particular developments, admir- 
able and coherent in themselves, are sandwiched between verbose passages 
that are intended to be interpretative in a broad sense but would be better 
omitted. Vague abstractions are recurrently over-worked—inherited 
attitudes and group experiences, social patterns and traditional satis- 
factions, agencies of enlightenment and pressures of environment, com- 
pensations, adjustments, responses, and the other multisyllabic nebulosities 
that serve to obscure rather than express thought and judgement. 

By contrast, the relatively small number of factual errors in Scottish 
Democracy are venial, and criticism is half-disarmed in advance by the 
author’s apology for them ; they seem to spring not so much from want 
of care as from a measure of unfamiliarity with parts of the Scottish scene. 
Kilmarnock is hardly to be bracketed with Airdrie as a ‘ new town ’ (p. 81), 
the parliamentary burghs prior to 1832 numbered 66, not ‘some 67’ (p. 
156), and the English term ‘ gild ’ should not be applied indiscriminately 
to Scottish ‘ guild ’ and ‘ craft ’ (pp. 153-7). To reckon 300-400 marks as 
£18-£24 (p. 283) is a crude and inaccurate approximation. The Regius 
Professors excluded by the Faculty from the administration of Glasgow 
College were the incumbents of the nineteenth-century chairs, not of any 
earlier foundations (pp. 313-4), and municipal reform was enacted for 
Scotland in 1833, not (as in England) in 1835 (p. 321). Finally, the table 
on page 410 is a list of synods and not, as stated, of presbyteries. 

Much more serious than such rare lapses is the author’s surrender to 
the growing vice of relegating to the end of the book (where they are very 
hard to find) a mass of extremely valuable notes and references, which 
should be read pari passu with the text. This may be a convenience to 
the printer, but it is time that author and publisher realize that it is, for 
the serious reader, the most awkward of all devices and provides the 
shortest cut to needlessly frayed tempers. 

These criticisms concern the form rather than the substance of Professor 
Saunders’s book, and it remains true that his carefully assembled facts 
present a really authoritative account of the subject and period. There is 
so much that is good in the present volume that keen expectation is already 
centred on i's successor. 





Grorce 8S. Prype. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woopwarp and Ronan BuTLeER, assisted by Marcaret LAMBERT, 
Third Series, volumes i and ii, 1938. (H.M.S.0., 1949.) 






THIs enormous collection gives the complete story of the course and exe- 
cution of British foreign policy in the Sudeten crisis, with about 80 
documents at the beginning on the German annexation of Austria (9-16 
March). The collection has been treated as one for editorial purposes ; 
there are 1231 main documents arranged in 11 chapters, both number- 
ed consecutively throughout the two volumes. The documents allow many 
contemporary myths to be buried ; and they remove any lingering suspi- 
cion that the British government was unable to understand the gravity of 
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the Sudeten issue, or that Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain were just 
good, simple men deceived by Hitler. Putting aside these banalities we 
can say that the crisis poses two problems to the historian: what was the 
British government’s estimate of the forces involved ?—and did it play 
what it knew to be a weak hand weakly or skilfully ? 

The first 200 pages of volume i show that the government went very 
fully into all the possibilities during the first stage of the crisis, and in the 
carefully-worded Commons’ statement of 24 March, and the much fuller 
and franker explanations to the French on 28 and 29 April, endeavoured 
to restrain both the Germans and the French : the French with the warning 
that Great Britain could not go to war to implement the Franco-Czecho- 
slovak treaty, the Germans with the warning that such a war could hardly 
be localized, and Britain might ‘ almost immediately be involved ’ on the 
French side. This reserved, half-neutral, half-threatening attitude was 
admirably designed to exasperate and disappoint everyone concerned, but 
it followed closely the advice of the government’s experts. 

Perhaps the most striking point that emerges from volume i is the 
unanimity with which the existing form of the Czechoslovak state was con- 
demned. The minister in Prague, Mr. C. B. Newton, spoke strongly on 
these lines in a telegram of 15 March and on later occasions. ‘ It will be 
no kindness in the long run to try to. maintain her in it.’ Sir Nevile 
Henderson telegraphed from Berlin on 17 Marchthat le agreea ‘ unreservedly 
and in all respects’ (no. 86). These views were not improvised in order to 
justify acquiescence in German aggression. Lord Halifax said on 29 
April, and he and Chamberlain continued to say at intervals during the 
summer, that it was a question whether, ‘even at the end of a victorious 
war, it would in fact be possible to re-establish the Czechoslovak State 
on its present basis’. The British authorities were well aware that there 
was ground for endless speculation as to how far the Sudeten ‘ exaltation ’ 
was spontaneous or stage-managed ; whether there was, or was not, a 
genuine willingness to remain in a Czechoslovak state; and whether 
Hitler believed the later atrocity stories or was pretending to believe them 
as an excuse for attack. Nevertheless the Sudeten case for some sort of 
self-determination evidently seemed a valid one in itself, and a very 
effective propaganda weapon in German hands, whether it was used 
legitimately or not. There seems no anticipation of the extent to which 
*small-nation’ (Czechoslovak) sentiment would overwhelm ‘ self-deter- 
mination ’ (Sudeten German) sentiment in British and world opinion after 
the crisis. 

But the decisive factor seems to have been the advice of the military 
experts. References to the government’s general preparations for war are 
made, it is true, only incidentally, but they are sufficient to show that it 
was working to a programme and that the time-table laid down by the 
chiefs of staff did not allow for war in 1938 (the earliest date was in fact 
the spring of 1939). Lord Halifax told the French on 29 April that on the 
British side ‘ the political situation was considered to be dependent upon 
the military situation ’ and Chamberlain spoke of the need for ‘ a respite to 
develop our defensive resources’ until they could ‘resist an offensive 
victoriously ’. He added that ‘at the present moment we were, however, 
very far from this position and were extremely vulnerable’. As far as 
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Czechoslovakia was concerned the chiefs of staff had rejected the likeli- 
hood of help from Russia and Poland and insisted that France and Britain 
were not at this stage strong enough to prevent the success of a German 
attack. The discussions with the French were full and frank, and perhaps 
confirm Chamberlain’s statement in his diary on 1 May that a break be- 
tween the two had been very near. He said that German conduct ‘ made 
his blood boil’, but he specifically rejected Daladier’s argument that if 
Germany were spoken to with sufficient firmness there would be no war. 
Britain and France were not strong enough to take the risk that the bluff 
would be called (no. 164). 

The logic of this prudent, if unheroic, position was, however, missed by 
the government ; unable to fight, it should surely have kept in the back- 
ground, and allowed Czechoslovakia’s two self-appointed defenders, France 
and Russia, to handle a situation which they had proclaimed to be 
primarily their concern. Instead it put itself forward as a mediator, in 
circumstances which left it with most of the blame for the unpalatable 
decisions. In the general history of British foreign policy the crisis marks 
the final reductio ad absurdum of Britain’s traditional interventionist 
policy, which had led British governments so often in the past to offer 
themselves as natural and trustworthy mediators in any continental 
crisis in which their strategical interests were threatened but not immedi- 
ately endangered. ‘I spent a great deal of my time even with the hum- 
blest replying to the constant resentful enquiries as to why we were butting 
in and what interests England had there ?’ wrote Nevile Henderson to 
Lord Halifax on 13 September of his conversations at Nuremberg about 
Czechoslovakia. ‘ Very few really could understand that it was exactly 
because we had no interests there and could best keep the peace that we were 
playing the ungrateful role of honest broker.’ It seems that Chamberlain 
to the end felt himself to be in some measure above the battle, a mediator 
subject to standards of general principle. The ‘ ungrateful role of honest 
broker ’ might have allowed a more or less dignified dénouement of the crisis 
in a world which accepted the convenances of nineteenth-century diplomacy; 
but Hitler’s trumpetings destroyed any faint hope that the Munich settle- 
ment could be passed off as a creditable example of peaceful change. 

Each government believed, or professed to believe, that its expectations 
had been disappointed by the British. Throughout May, June, and July 
reports from Mr. Newton continued to deplore the failure of the Czecho- 
slovak government to make any substantial concessions, and on 20 July 
President Benes made it abundantly clear that he was ‘ greatly taken 
aback and much upset’ (no. 521) by the proposed Runciman mission. 
The British government was not, however, prepared to undertake any 
measure of responsibility for any solution suggested by Runciman (no. 523). 
The Germans for their part, although they spoke smoothly to the British 
and seemed to reciprocate Chamberlain’s desire for a general Anglo- 
German agreement, were probably genuinely convinced after the decla- 
ration of 24 March and the incident of 20 May that the British attempts 
at mediation were merely designed to cheat Germany of her prey. At any 
rate the formula used by Ribbentrop in his letter of 21 August to Halifax, 
‘the efforts which the British government have made up to now in th 
Sudeten German question have unfortunately . . . only strengthened th 
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attitude of the Prague Government in its intransigence and aggressiveness ’ 
(no. 661), was conveniently ambiguous ; its implication—that Britain had 
assumed responsibility for the settlement—was, however, plain. 

Here it may be suggested that Nevile Henderson’s role is due for some 
reassessment. It would be easy, by judicious selective quotation, to 
present him as either a bitter opponent or a naive supporter of the Nazi 
regime, but in fact his despatches analyse very vigorously both the weak 
and the strong points in the German position, and in Hitler’s character. 
Like Lord Halifax he accepted Mr. Newton’s view that the withholding of 
concessions by President Benes would play into Hitler’s hands; he was 
never told, and indeed no one knew, what the limit of reasonable concession 
was. He was warned on 9 and 10 May not to go beyond generalities in 
saying how far the British government was prepared to go in pressing con- 
cessions on Benes, but he was also told not to warn the Germans at this 
stage of the danger of their refusing to accept reasonable concessions from 
the Czech government. The indications are that he would have liked to 
speak specifically in both senses. He apparently realized the hopelessness 
of his task. ‘ Only a successful war will prevent or delay the realization of 
[Hitler’s] aims. The threat of war will not deter him ; it will at the best 
only compel him to bide his time ’ (no. 218). 

The few references to Franco-Soviet diplomatic exchanges in these 
pages leave the impression that the Soviet government was too distrustful 
of France to move until France herself was engaged in war (cf. no. 791). 
Relying on the contingent nature of her alliance with Czechoslovakia 
Russia did no more than issue the minimum statements as to her intention 
to stand by her treaty obligations, and it is impossible to say whether she 
would have joined France after the outbreak of a Franco-German war. 
There is also nothing to say that she would not. British embassy reports 
from Moscow, such as Colonel Firebrace’s annual survey of 18 April 1938, 
were, however, consistent in questioning the Red Army’s ability to fight 
in the near future. The ambassador, Viscount Chilston, believed that 
Soviet foreign policy was governed by an intense desire to avoid war, and 
that in the existing circumstances nothing but a direct threat to Soviet 
territory would induce Russia to fight (no. 148). The almost complete 
absence of reference to Russia throughout the many Anglo-French dis- 
cussions is startling. The British government made no approaches to 
Moscow for any sort of joint action, but in view of the treaty relationships 
it was no doubt correct in leaving the ini‘iative tothe French. The French, 
however, preferred to talk only to London. 

Apart from the long reports of Anglo-French ministerial conferences 
the correspondence between London and Paris is not particularly illumi- 
nating ; Daladier shows himself to have been blunt, and free from humbug; 
he admitted that there were faults on the Czech side, but maintained that 
these were as nothing compared with the provocation from the Germans. 
When the final crisis came in September, however, Bonnet was ‘ desper- 
ately anxious for a possible way out of this “impasse ’’ without being 
obliged to fight ’ and the way was found through Berchtesgaden, Godes- 
berg, and Munich. Sir Eric Phipps wrote on 24 September, ‘all that is 
best in France is against war, almost at any price (hence the really deep 
and pathetic gratitude to our Prime Minister) ’. 
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These two volumes are of outstanding importance ; the material is, for 
the most part, ‘ new ’, and the events are of a natural importance far tran- 
scending anything in the volumes hitherto published. They are carefully 
edited, with many helpful cross-references, and a good many private or 
semi-official letters ; and they are vast enough to include much evidence 
from the minor actors such as Mr. P. Pares, British consul at Liberec, who 
sent some very useful reports on local conditions. There are some curious 
records of contact with various private and semi-official German visitors 
to London, ranging from the plausible Henlein to the violent anti-Nazi 
Von Kleist, who believed that the German generals needed only a little 
encouragement to turn against Hitler. There is also evidence of Herr von 
Weiszacker’s opposition in September to the activities of his chief, von 
Ribbentrop (ii, p. 690). There are glimpses of Mr. Churchill’s private 
diplomacy, and some indications of the role of Lord Vansittart. The 
volumes, with the already published German documents, give us in short 
most of the story of the Sudeten crisis, but the final verdict must await the 
publication of the French material. 

W. N. MEpticorr. 


Short Notices 


No previous excavator of a major Greek site has set himself the task 
of publishing every scrap of material that might conceivably have any 
significance, as Professor David M. Robinson is doing in Excavations at 
Olynthus ; his latest volume is Part xii, Vases found in 1934 and 1938 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins University Press, and London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1950). But his site is itself incomparable. He has uncovered 
nearly half of the total residential area of an important city built and 
destroyed while states of its pattern led the world. Only after the defeat 
of Xerxes’ invasion, did Olynthus become an outpost of Greek civilization 
among the Macedonians, and it perished at their hands in 348 B.c., heading 
a confederation of thirty-two cities which resisted Philip’s transformation 
of his kingdom into an empire. The hundred excavated houses and their 
contents reveal, for the first time, the material framework of life in a Greek 
democracy of the period that really matters. It becomes clear from the 
present volume that the political equality of the citizens was reflected by 
(or should one say, based upon ?) their fairly uniform living conditions. 
The rich, it is true, occupied larger and better houses—the known prices 
at which houses changed hands range from 900 to 5300 drachmas. But 
the painted vases, which each family evidently treasured, differ remarkably 
little in quality, especially towards the end when divergences of income seem 
to have become less; apart frcm a few exceptional pieces of relatively 
early date, only second-rate products of Attic potters came within any- 
body’s means. The influence of these imports is very apparent in the local 
wares, and an analysis of the changing taste of a hundred and fifty years 
also reveals the closeness with which trends in the mediocre Olynthian 
vase-painting correspond with contemporary tendencies in Greek literature 
(p. 43). It may be relevant to observe, too, that the laxity in style which 
marks the later paintings is accompanied by a higher proportion of Bacchic 
subjects and by an increase in the capacity of the wine-cups. Some other 
introductory matter is of a still more general nature. It includes (pp.29 
-34) a noteworthy exposition of the difference between the Greek and the 
Roman principles of city-planning, and the persistence of these two tradi- 
tions in the Near East and western Europe respectively; but the 
segregation of shops in bazaars must be a more ancient oriental custom 


adopted by the Greeks. A. W. L. 


A History of the English People, by R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1950) is a delightful book, written 
with charm and good taste and intimate knowledge. The authors set 
themselves an ambitious task which is none other than ‘to give a lucid 
and consecutive account of the development of English life roughly from 
the new Stone Age to the first World War’. It is not economic history, 
though the economic historian will find in these pages much that will 
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interest him ; nor is it social history wherein one would expect to find an 
analysis of the broad social forces that mould civilization. This book is 
rather a contribution to these and indeed to general history, for the authors 
answer the sort of questions about everyday life that we often like to ask 
but for lack of knowledge leave unanswered. There are, of course, 
histories of dress, of furniture, of architecture, of cooking, of health, of 
customs and manners, but it would be hard to name any other book which 
deals with these and many other subjects in such an intelligent and 
illuminating manner. The authors are frank and modest. The book, 
they say, ‘is simply an attempt to paint a picture of English life as lived 
at different ages. . . . The authors have tried to avoid repetition of grim 
facts that must be familiar to all, to avoid distracting sensationalism, and 
to present as truly as they can—as has been the plan throughout the book— 
the ordinary life of the ordinary Englishman as revealed by himself, in 
the diaries, the letters and the monuments he has left behind him’. The 
book is divided into four parts. Book i deals with Medieval Society ; 
Book ii carries the story down to the accession of Elizabeth ; Book iii 
deals with Tudor and Stuart England; and Book iv with the period 
from Dutch William to the Jubilee. There is a Prologue devoted to ways 
of living from the Stone Age to the Norman Conquest, and there is an 
Epilogue devoted to the twentieth century. In a book covering such a vast 
canvas it is hard to do justice to the many subjects of interest contained 
in its pages. Book iv, for instance, has six chapters dealing with rural, 
urban and suburban life; with the Englishman’s home and family ; 
with school and university ; and with crime and punishment. Throughout 
the authors stick to their subject, but it is quite evident that their pages, en- 
livened as they are with apt quotation and illuminating comment, are more 
than mere descriptions of ways of living. There is insight, interpretation 
and unity in what they write. At all times they handle their material with 
appreciation and rare feelings. In these chapters, it might be urged, that 
the England the authors paint is mainly an upper and middle class England. 
There is little impression of the social ferment arising from industrializaticn 
or of the impact of the new middle class on social thought and action, while 
the story of medicine and the fight against disease receive surprizingly 
little space. But these are matters of emphasis and it is ungracious to 
quibble when the authors have provided us with such a scholarly and 
valuable book. The short Epilogue is a shrewd and penetrating commen- 
tary on the twentieth century. For instance, speaking of the motor car 
they say ‘ The general public passed from panic to laughter, from laughter 
to admiration, and thence to envy. Horses might still shy, or even bolt 
as they had been apt to do at the sight of the early trains, but the desire 
to possess one of these machines consumed anyone who had sufficient 
imagination to see what they might become.’ At all times the authors 
convey to the reader something of the delight they themselves had evidently 
found in writing this book. A History of the English People should find a 
place on the shelves of everyone who is interested in history. Its pages 
contain not merely a serious contribution to social history told with great 
charm and elegance, but information on an infinite variety of little matters 
that give reality to the people who strut across the stage of history. 


H. H. 
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The Jewish community of Baghdad is one of the oldest in the world, 
and was for a time perhaps the most important. The late David Sassoon, 
whose family originated there, spent many years in collecting for his 
superb private library manuscript material about its history and its 
scholars, with the intention of composing a monograph on the subject. He 
died before he was able to complete the task, and his son, Rabbi Solomon 
Sassoon, has now prepared his father’s unfinished manuscript for the press. 
(A History of the Jews in Baghdad, by the late David Solomon Sassoon ; 
Welwyn Garden City: The Alcuin Press, 1949.) The story that he unfolds 
goes back even before the ‘ foundation’ of the city in 762, for a third- 
century Rabbi Hana, called Bagdathaa, who may have come from a 
primitive village on the same site, is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud. 
It was in the so-called ‘ Gaonic’ age, from the ninth century onwards, 
that the Jewish community reached the plenitude of its fame. It was 
the official seat of the Exilarch, who maintained an almost absolute sway 
over the Jews of the Caliphate, and the place of the major activity of 
most of the heads of the Academy—such as, for example, Saadiah, one 
of the greatest minds of medieval Judaism. A vast amount of new material 
on this period has been recovered during the course of the past half- 
century among the cache of documents in the Cairo Genizah, and the 
author’s detailed study of them gives this part of the volume especial 
value. It was formerly believed that both Exilarchate and Gaonate came 
to an end in the eleventh century, but recent research show that this is 
quite untrue ; and indeed in the thirteenth century the Gaon Samuel ben 
Ali and the poet Eleazar haBabli maintained the former glories in worthy 
fashion. It seems as though the anti-Jewish reaction at the end of the 
thirteenth century (the Islamic peoples were not always as tolerant as 
some propagandists whould have us believe) almost obliterated communal 
life. Mr. Sassoon re-began his narrative in the eighteenth century, without 
giving any indication of an historic continuity : all the more regrettably, 
since there is some slender indication that attenuated traditions of 
the Exilarchate were perpetuated in Baghdad down to recent times in 
certain outstanding families, including his own. Thereafter, the story 
which he has to tell is somewhat trivial, except for students of Rabbinical 
biography. C.R. 


At the instance of former pupils M. Louis Halphen has collected some 
thirty of his articles and addresses and has published them under the title 
A travers V histoire du Moyen Age (Paris : Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950). As might have been expected, they form an impressive array and 
bear witness to a width of interest and a range of achievement to which 
few medievalists could nowadays lay claim. At one time or another over 
the last fifty years M. Halphen has concerned himself with the barbarian 
invasions, with Merovingian and Carolingian Europe, with the history of 
Rome, with the rise of feudal society (particularly in Anjou), with learning, 
and with Mediterranean problems. All these are represented in the present 
collection, though in studies of very unequal value, as the author himself 
allows. Some are slight, and others are not as useful as they once were. 
This is especially true of the section devoted to the Asiatic aspects of the 
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barbarian invasions, where M. Halphen’s views are subject to revision in 
the light of M. Grousset’s work. It is also true of the Frankish section, 
where M. Halphen has been his own enemy; for much of his earlier 
writing on the Carolingians has been superseded by his fine Charlemagne et 
Vempire Carolingien. This is not to say that the Frankish studies were 
not as a whole worth reprinting, even though most of them are readily 
accessible in well-known French periodicals. For example, L‘Europe 
Carolingienne et l’Eglise is an important review of Amann’s big book ; and 
one is glad to re-read the author’s vigorous articles on Hincmar’s De 
Ordine Palatii and on the idea of the state under the Carolingians. Later 
than the Carolingian period, M. Halphen’s early work need fear little from 
later pens. His articles on eleventh-century Anjou and on the early 
Capetians remain important contributions to the study of feudal Europe. 
That explaining the famous letter of Odo II of Blois to Robert the Pious 
deserves the attention of English medievalists who still persist in believing 
that Odo’s contemporaries were interested solely in the perpetuation of 
social chaos. However, the most impressive section of the present book 
is devoted to historiographical studies. This comprises articles published 
between 1904 and 1909 on the chronicles of Saint-Julien of Tours, Adémar 
of Chabannes and Saint-Maixent, and the history of the abbey of Maillezais. 
These are closely-reasoned and heavily-documented studies well illustrating 
their author’s mastery of technique. Others, perhaps, would have made a 
slightly different selection from among M. Halphen’s numerous articles and 
short studies ; but no one would deny that his own selection illustrates the 
many-sidedness of his distinguished mind, and explains the respect in 
which he is held by all medievalists. J. M. W-H. 


Boéhmer’s Regesta chronologico-diplomatica regum atque imperatorum 
inde a Conrado I usque ad Heinricum VII, published in 1831, covered the 
reign of Otto II in eleven pages. Invaluable as these pages were, the 
entries were still extremely brief, none of them exceeding six lines in length, 
and the whole was conceived, in Béhmer’s own words, in kurzen Ausziigen. 
In his later years, however, he collected much material for an enlarged and 
revised edition of the earlier imperial Regesta up to 1197. After his death 
in 1863 the great work was continued under the general direction of Ficker 
and then of Miihlbacher. The Regesta of the Saxon emperors were en- 
trusted to Emil von Ottenthal, who produced in 1893 his first volume, 
covering the reigns of Henry the Fowler and Otto I (919-73). But Ottenthal 
then succeeded Miihlbacher as director, and the remaining work on the 
Saxons was handed over to Ottokar Smital, who appears to have made 
little progress with it. Nothing more, in fact, was achieved until 1945, 
when Smital’s work was resumed, at the request of the present director, 
Leo Santifaller, by H. L. Mikoletzky, a pupilof Hirsch. The result, at long 
last, is a new edition of the Regesta of Otto II: Die Regesten des Kaiser- 
reiches unter Otto II 955(973)-983 (Graz: Verlag Hermann Béhlaus 
Nachf., 1950). The writings of H. L. Mikoletzky do not always commend 
themselves to historians, but it must be said at once that a great debt is 
owed him for the speed and manner in which he has completed the work 
under review. A cursory collation of Béhmer’s eleven pioneer pages 
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with Mikoletzky’s 158 pages gives a vivid impression of the increase in 
material available and the considerable advances in the technique of 
diplomatic that have marked the intervening years. Béhmer, for all his 
learning, had to be content with sketchy epitomes and the briefest of 
references to other literature ; Mikoletzky often prints entries in full and 
his commentaries are exhaustive. He has wisely continued the method 
of numeration used by Ottenthal in the earlier Saxon volume but in other 
respects has arranged his work rather differently. He has abandoned 
the old arrangement in columns and by an intelligent use of different types 
has made the entries easier to follow. In format, they now suggest the 
Monumenta edition of Otto II’s Diplomata. There is no index, but this is 
promised in the last volume of the Saxon series. It is still too early to 
say how the work of editing will stand up to critical examination ; but 
it is not too early to express gratitude both to Herr Mikoletzky and to the 
Austrian Academy for a major addition to our sources of reference for the 
Ottonian period. J.M. W-H. 


The title of Mr. Vilho Niitemaa’s Die Undeutsche Frage in der Politik 
der Livldindischen Staidte im Mittelalter (Helsinki: Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B., lxiv, 1949) is somewhat obscure and 
inaccurate : the book does not merely describe the attitude of the Livonian 
towns towards the ‘non-Germans’ during the middle ages; but it is a 
valuable contribution to the general social and economic history of Livonia 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century, and it includes several chapters 


on the Reformation period. The central question discussed is the attitude 
of the towns towards the peasants, especially the towns’ stubborn defence 
of their right to receive peasants and their opposition to the nobility’s 
attempts to curtail the peasants’ freedom of movement. There is also 
a good deal of material describing the position of the guilds and their 
relations with the urban authorities. In Livonia the leading elements in the 
towns were German, while the peasants as well as a large part of the urban 
population were non-German. There is no evidence, however, that this 
fact in any way influenced the struggle between the towns and the nobility 
which occurred in very similar forms in purely German areas. If anything, 
the resistance of Reval against noble encroachments was stronger and more 
successful than the resistance of towns further to the west. Equally 
the author concludes (p. 292) that the town councillors were clearly 
biased against the non-German town population; but his own evidence 
(pp. 68-9, 176, 190, 203, 206, 210) points in the opposite direction. This 
attempt to interpret economic and social problems in terms of nationalities 
seems unnecessary. It may be that the author has not sufficient knowledge 
of the parallel developments in eastern Germany, as some of his statements 
seem to indicate: e.g. that the large majority of the Slavs in eastern 
Germany lost their freedom (p. 18); or that the economic and political 
importance of the east German towns grew in the fifteenth century (p. 107) ; 
or that the east German peasants were not yet tied to the soil at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century (p. 151). Even for Livonia itself the 
author assumes that the towns and their trade and industry developed 
continuously throughout this period so that they needed more and more 
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labour from the countryside (pp. 109, 274). He fails to notice the severe 
economic crisis which developed in the course of the fifteenth and cul- 
minated in the early sixteenth century: it may well be that the sharp 
conflicts between the towns and the nobility at exactly the same time were 
caused by these growing difficulties and the collapse of the Russian trade 
on which the towns largely depended. These criticisms, however, are 
only meant to show the dangers inherent in a narrow specialization through 
which the wider issues may get neglected or misinterpreted. The author 
has certainly done a piece of detailed and fully documented research, 
and the subject is very important for the general social and economic 
history of eastern Europe. F.L.C. 


M.st of the letters contained in Carl Erdmann’s and Norbert 
Fickermann’s new edition of Briefsammlungen der Zeit Heinrichs IV 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Die Briefe der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, 
Weimar : Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1950) are not printed for the 
first time. A great part of the material is taken from the compre- 
hensive Hanoverian manuscript XI 671, which was compiled from 
several eleventh and twelfth-century originals under the influence of 
the theological controversy of the sixteenth century. This whole manu- 
script had been printed by H. Sudendorf in two volumes between 
1849 and 1851. The new edition, however, shows the changed ap- 
proach of modern research to the problems of medieval epistolography. 
Sudendorf in his two publications had divided up the whole material 
according to subject matters and had arranged the resulting groups in 
what he thought to be the right chronological sequence. In this way the 
character of the medieval collectious was destroyed. Since the ’twenties, 
German research has become increasingly interested in the eleventh 
century letter collections as documents both of literary education in the 
cathedral schools and as means of political propaganda. C. Erdmann has 
improved on the methods of B. Schmeidler and 8. Hellmann and established 
himself as leader in this branch of research with his book, Studien zur 
Briefliteratur Deutschlands im XIten Jarhundert, which gives a historical 
and philological commentary to the greater parts of the text published 
now. The aim of the new edition is to give a reliable picture of the original 
medieval collections contained in the eleventh-century manuscript. 
The mest important of these collections can be traced back to Hildesheim 
cathedral by its subject-matter. But it also includes two clearly defined 
corpora of letters originating in the scriptoria of Bamberg and Tours. 
Bernard, who was in charge of the Hildesheim cathedral school during 
the period, to which the dated letters belong (1072-85), was almost 
certainly the collector and was himself the dictator of the majority of the 
letters drafted in Hildesheim. His style shows him to be in close connexion 
with Meinhard of Bamterg, whose literary activities as schoolmaster and 
dictator for the correspondence of bishop and chapter in this important 
imperial foundation are established for the years 1060-75. This filiation 
accounts for the fact that the Bamberg corpus has been brought to 
Hildesheim, where it was used as a literary model. The Hildesheim 
letters show connexions with French centres of learning in several passages ; 
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this fact accounts for the appearance of a corpus of letters drafted by the 
famous dialectician Berengar of Tours in his capacity as a scholasticus 
of St. Martin and archdeacon of Angers. To complete the Bamberg 
part of the Hanoverian codex Erdmann has added the final edition of 
thirty-six letters from a Paris manuscript which give an intimate view 
on personalities and problems in diocese and empire. Such reconstruction 
of medieval letter-collections allows us to study the political and literary 
atmosphere of important centres from which the imperial and ecclesiastical 
administration was carried and to observe the interplay of influences 
between them. Of different character is a letter-collection from Regens- 
burg, mcst of them published in this volume for the first time by N. 
Fickermann from a Munich manuscript. Their historical content is 
scanty and the editor calls them consequently ‘ rhetorical letters’. They 
represent primarily the literary interest of the school who trained the 
future men of affairs. Their interest for intellectual history is obvious. 
The way in which Cicero and Macrobius are quoted and the position of 
philosophy and dialectics discussed, proves how much the great twelfth- 
century movement, which had its climax in Chartres, originated in the 
development of cathedrals and schools during the investiture contest. 
H.L. 


John of Salisbury is receivingat present no little attention from scholars 
in England and America. His letters and Historia Pontificalis are being 
critically edited, and more than one research student is at work on other 
aspects of his life and thought. Meanwhile, Mr. Hans Liebeschiitz has 
published a study of Medieval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John of 
Salisbury (Warburg Institute, 1950). The heart of the book is an account 
of the aim and scope of the Policraticus, and an estimate of its position 
in the tradition of political thought ; the work is seen as a warning against 
autocracy and sycophancy under the guise of an appeal to the ideals of the 
ancient world, and a further chapter considers the political conceptions of 
John’s two greatest works in relation to classical ideas. The impression is 
gained that his treatment of ideas taken from Cicero, Seneca, Lucan and 
others strikingly resembles the use made of classical motifs by the artists 
and sculptors of his day: the ideas or art forms, whose significance is. not 
fully grasped, are transplanted into new climatic conditions where (to 
continue the metaphor) they are treated neither as pure exotics nor as fully 
naturalized species. As with John’s philosophy, so with his political 
thought; he never fully understands his authorities, nor does he fully adapt 
them. Mr. Liebeschiitz does not contrast John, as he well might, with 
others such as Abelard or Ailred who, using the same models—Cicero, 
Lucan, Jerome—treat them in a far more personal and understanding way, 
and make use of their thought to develop their own. Indeed, throughout 
the book ‘ humanism’ is understood in the sense it bore in countries north 
of the Alps rather than in the sense intended by Hellenists of every age. 
The book opens with a chapter on John’s early life, and some ccrrections 
are made of the accepted chronology and dating of the letters. Thus 
Bernard’s letter to Theobald is placed in 1146/7, and John’s entry into 
the papal service in spring, 1147. The contention that the first break 
with Henry II was in 1159 is less attractive; evidence both from the 
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letters and the Metalogicon indicates 1157. The final chapter deals with 
John’s conduct during Becket’s exile, and the sincerity and independence 
of his conduct are duly noted ; it should be observed, nevertheless, that 
from the autumn of 1165 onwards the attitude and language of John are 
in all essentials those of his great patron. It may be added that the 
price of the book will limit its diffusion. M. D. K. 


A triangle of influences—papal, princely, and imperial—distracted 
medieval Germany, making unity impossible, and rendering the emergence 
of a College of Electors, as the princes gradually won, almost inevitable. 
It is the great merit of Mr. Charles C. Bayley’s Fhe German College of 
Electors in the Mid-Thirteenth Century (Toronto, University Press, 1949, 
and London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950) that these three threads are 
disentangled from early times to 1257, the year of the double election of 
Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castille, and traced in the subsequent 
litigation at Rome, which produced the momentous bull Qui Coelum (1263). 
This, by assuming as traditional much that was in fact quite new, gave a 
constitutional lead to the electors in subsequent elections. Mr. Bayley is 
thoroughly at home in writing of the legal issues involved, the Germanic 
principle of unanimity as opposed to the ‘ majority ’ rule of Canon Law, 
and the increasing part played by the latter in helping to carve out of the 
inchoate body of German princes a set of seven electors. We are shown, 
too, how the attempts of successive kings to establish the hereditary 
principle was frustrated by a deeply implanted Teutonic tradition of 
election in combination, at a crucial period, with a papal theory (which the 
princes found convenient) of election by the major et sanior pars. Mr. 
Bayley traces with equal clarity the growth of the papal claim to decide 
upon the fitness of candidates for election, from the time of the Investiture 
Conflict through Innocent ITI’s decretal Venerabilem and the ‘ invasion 
of the amorphous Germanic procedure at the elections by the forms 
prescribed at Canon Law ’, particularly in the matter of the pope’s right 
to take over the functions of negligent or incompetent electors. The 
gradual narrowing of the electoral body during the period 1198-1257 is 
noticed in the presence of 26 (with the assent of 24 later) persons at the 
election of Philip of Swabia ; 13 for Otto IV; ‘the whole princely estate ’ 
for Frederick II in 1212; 11 for Conrad (IV) in 1237. Thus Eike von 
Repgau who first names the six electors (omitting Bohemia) in his Sachsen- 
spiegel (1221-4) and Albert of Stade who tried to rationalize the choice 
of seven by pointing to the coronation services of the lay electors in his 
Chronicle (s.a. 1240) are more alive to constitutional development than the 
lawyers who wrote when parliaments were emerging. It is noteworthy 
that the Seven did not function for Henry Raspe nor William of Holland, 
perhaps because the growth of a papal party in Germany (from 1240 to 
1257) enabled the pope to hawk the German crown all round Europe as 
if it were his own. The first of the three sections into which the book is 
divided is a little crowded, but this history of the political background 
includes a good appreciation of William of Holland as a precursor of 
Hapsburg (sic) strategy. The ‘Diplomacy of the Double Election ’, 
which forms the second section, reads very well, but it is in the third 
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section, beginning on page 78 that the author really gets to grips with the 
theoretical aspect of his subject, and this is the most valuable part of the 
book. The method employed involves considerable repetition and calls 
for far more cross-references than are actually given, but the work is 
well written throughout in a style that approaches distinction. There are 
very few misprints. N. D-Y. 


Of the Publications of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Record 
Society, edited by William Rees and H. J. Randall (Cardiff: William 
Lewis, for the Society, 1950) the second volume consists of two very 
diverse sections ; the first a General Account with an Alphabetical List 
of the Place Names of Cardiff ; the second of transcripts of documents with 
introductions and translations, ranging in date from a monastic charter 
of the first half of the twelfth century to a cause in the Court of Augmenta- 
tions in 1551-2, and in place from Neath to the Forest of Dean. Naturally 
the quality of the contributions is a little uneven. ‘The Place Names of 
Cardiff’ bythe late Thomas Jones will doubtless be useful to local historians, 
particularly to those of the nineteenth century. Few medieval forms are 
given, mainly because the study is restricted to the two parishes of St. 
John and St. Mary, which cover but a small proportion of the present area 
of the city of Cardiff. If the boundaries of the city had been taken as the 
limit, medieval place-names and forms could have been multiplied many 
fold, and even with the present restriction, it cannot be accepted that all 
early place-names have been included. The transcripts are more important 
and generally the introductions are valuable and informative. The most 
important is that of the first available Ministers’ Account for the Lordships 
of Abergavenny, Grosmont, Skenfrith and White Castle for 1256-7 by 
Dr. A. J. Roderick and Professor William Rees. The present volume 
contains the account for the lordships of Abergavenny only ; those for 
the Three Castles are to appear in the next publication. The Abergavenny 
account is full of most interesting material, curious as well as important. 
Some technical words in the translation appear to be confused or confusing, 
livery, murder, heskht, copperas ointment, for example. And Edward 
was certainly not made Prince of Wales in 1254. The account itself 
correctly describes him as the Lord Edward. ‘ The Accounts of the Rectory 
of Cardiff and other Possessions of the Abbey of Tewkesbury in Glamorgan 
for the year 1449-50’ has a comprehensive historical survey of those 
possessions from early times by Professor William Rees, which is especially 
valuable for the post-Norman period. It should be pointed out, however, 
that Giraldus Cambrensis did not succeed his uncle in the archdeaconry 
of Brecon. David fitz Gerald, before becoming bishop of St. Davids, was 
archdeacon of Cardigan. Four brief documents relating to the property 
of the abbey of Grace Dieu in the years following its dissolution, edited by 
the late Edward Owen, tell a little about a little-known abbey. The 
‘honor of Stow ’ (p. 190) was in the Forest of Dean not in co. Monmouth ; 
the manor of Stow in co. Monmouth was in Gwynllwyg. ‘Two deeds 
relating to Neath Abbey ’ by Miss Amy Foster, is preceded by some notes 
on their diplomatic of doubtful accuracy and their dating, too, is doubtful. 
The charters themselves are important as adding two hitherto unknown 
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documents to the small repertory of those relating to Neath Abbey, whose 
cartulary and most of whose charters are lost. It is hoped that the third 
volume of the publication of this enterprizing society will not be as long 
delayed as this the second volume ; the author of the longest contribution 
died in 1938 and the writer of the shortest in 1944. Now that printing 
difficulties have eased, the valuable work of the society can doubtless be 
speeded up. J.C. D. 


The diocese of Winchester is fortunate in having a complete set of 
pre-Reformation bishops’ registers from the year 1282 onwards. Of these 
six have already been printed, three by the Canterbury and York Society 
(Pontissara, Wolsey and Gardiner) and three by the Hampshire Record 
Society (Sandale, Asserio and Wykeham). We are, therefore, glad to wel- 
come the appearance of another Winchester register, the Registrum Henrici 
Woodlock, 1305-1316 (Canterbury and York Series, vols. xliii and xliv ; 
Oxford, 1934-40) transcribed and edited by Canon A. W. Goodman. 
The work has been done in a most careful and scholarly way which is 
fully in line with the high standards which the Society has reached in 
recent years. It now reduces the number of unprinted registers at Win- 
chester to eight, and it is very much to be hoped that work will proceed 
on these, particularly on the very interesting register of John Stratford 
(1323-33) a fine volume of 219 ff. which contains much important material. 
Henry Woodlock’s register is a long one covering over 380 ff. or 1133 
pages of print. It includes the usual material beginning with the Liber 
Memorandorum, the documents connected with the bishop’s enthronization, 
the granting of licences and dispensations and the publication of ex- 
communications and citations. This section also contains accounts of 
visitations of various religious houses (including Winchester Cathedral 
Priory, Merton, Southwick, Tandridge, Southwark and others, besides the 
nuns of Romsey and 8. Mary’s, Winchester and the Hospital at Sandon). 
The injunctions which were subsequently issued are, of course, of great 
interest to the student of monastic history. The second quaternus 
concerns the bishop’s private and financial affairs and is followed by lists 
of institutions and further visitations. Then come the Ordination lists, 
and the register ends with a short collection of Writs, Prohibitions and 
Briefs. Part v contains an introduction by the editor which includes a 
short account of the life of Henry Woodlock and describes, from the evidence 
of the register, his policy and his methods asa bishop. It is clear from this 
that he was most conscientious in his work and one of the most active and 
pastoral of his contemporaries. He took almost all his ordinations him- 
self and, as his itinerary shows, was seldom out of his diocese. The 
Itinerary which the editor has compiled (pp. xvi-xxvii) might have been 
made more complete by adding some of the known facts of the bishop’s 
life (e.g. that he attended the Council of London on 24 November 1309) 
and also the evidence from the accounts of his visitations (e.g. that he 
was at Winchester Cathedral on 26 June 1308 and at Chertsey in July 
1314). The Index is compiled on scientific lines and is a vast improvement 
upon some of the earlier indexes in this series which were far from satis- 
factory. On the question of transcription I should like to suggest that 
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some kind of policy be adopted, e.g. about the use of vand u. Since these 
two letters are indistinguishable in medieval script it would seem reasonable 
to choose the more obvious letter and to print whi rather than vbi (p. 486) 
and observetur rather than obseruetur (p. 508). Perhaps something could 
also be done about c and ¢. But apart from this small point I should like 
to recommend these volumes as a most scholarly and accurate transcription 
and a most valuable addition to our printed records of the early fourteenth 
century. J. R. H. M. 


Compared with the Winchester archives, the Rochester episcopal 
registers are far less complete and are mostly small. Only one is of 
any considerable length, and that is the register of Bishop Hamo of Hethe 
who held office from 1319-52. Parts of this register were printed by the 
Thorpes in the eighteenth century in the volume known as Registrum 
Roffense, but it has been left to that admirable institution, the Canterbury 
and York Society, to undertake the transcription of the whole register. 
This was begun many years ago by Mr. Charles Johnson of the Public 
Record Office who tells us that the task was performed ‘ in hours of leisure ’. 
The first part appeared in December 1914, but the work went on steadily, 
if slowly, until the tenth and last section was published in 1948—a striking 
witness to the fact that this type of work does take a very long time, 
especially when undertaken by busy people. Thus after thirty-four 
years we now have the complete transcript published, with Introduction, 
calendar headings and Index, as Registrum Hamonis Hethe, Diocesis 
Roffensis 1319-1352 (Canterbury and York Series, vols. xlviii and xlix ; 
Oxford: 1914-48). Rochester has always been a small diocese, but the 
long episcopate of Hamo of Hethe, and the fact that the register contains 
a good deal of matter not usually included in such records, have combined 
to produce a volume of 256 ff. or 1190 pages of print. It contains the 
usual details of diocesan administration such as institutions and collations, 
dispensations and licences, legal and financial matters. There are two 
interesting testimonials on pp. 174-5 issued by the Chancellor of Oxford 
to say that John de Westbrok, rector of North Cray, has behaved himself 
while at the University, and there is one licensing of a Franciscan friar as 
confessor (p. 368). On p. 387 an interesting penance is imposed upon a 
clerk who had taken a small part in the murder of Bishop Stapeldon of 
Exeter, and on pp. 424-8 is a list of charges brought against Hamo by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. One of these is that the bishop has been 
negligent in confirming children. This may have been a justifiable 
complaint, but no one could have accused him of failure to ordain men, 
for the Ordination lists are long and frequent. In this transcript they have 
been reduced to an alphabetical list containing altogether nearly four 
thousand names (pp. 1051-1190). There are also a few documents concern- 
ing religious houses, though few of these are of much interest being mainly 
concerned with elections at Rochester, Lessness, Malling and elsewhere. 
The most interesting entry in this category are the letters concerned with 
the foundation of a house of Dominican sisters at Dartford in 1345 (pp. 
756-9). There are. also royal writs and briefs. But perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of this register are the Acta Juridicalia of the 
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consistory court which occur from time to time (e.g. pp. 440-92, 593-618, 
911-1043). These deal with all kinds of causes including matrimonial 
affairs, immorality, trespass, testamentary disputes, pensions, tithes, libel 
and slander actions, failure to pay church dues (such as the maintenance 
of lamps in parish churches) and unlicensed schoolmasters. The court 
dealt with both clergy and laity and its sentences were often heavy, 
including excommunication, fines, pilgrimages and a large number of 
public floggings. These judicial acts together with the diocesan adminis- 
trative details give an absorbing picture of the life of a fourteenth century 
prelate. The register has been most accurately and efficiently transcribed 
and may well serve as a model to all those working in this field. J. R. H. M. 


A chief need of English ecclesiastical historians is the printing of more 
bishops’ registers. A complete edition of Archbishop Courtenay’s register 
would have much value and will ultimately have to be undertaken. It 
seems a pity, therefore, that Mr. J. H. Dahmus in his Metropolitan Visi- 
tations of William Courteney, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1381-96 (Illinois 
Studies in Social Sciences, xxxi. 2; Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1950) has chosen to edit only that part of the register which records 
the Archbishop’s metropolitical visitations. This, however, contains 
the most complete accounts of metropolitical visitations in the medieval 
registers of the archbishops of Canterbury, and a study of it based on a 
careful edition of the text, might well yield important results. In fact, 
Mr. Dahmus’s transcripts do give interesting information, particularly 
about the administrative machinery of visitation; the jurisdiction 
exercised by the archbishop in the dioceses of his suffragans, and the 
opposition of the bishops of Exeter, Salisbury, and Hereford to his claims, 
which seems to have marked the last episcopal opposition to the arch- 
bishops’ visitations before the Reformation. On ‘ matters needing reform ’ 
and the spread of heresy the records are less full. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Dahmus’s methods of editing have greatly reduced the value of his work. 
Important evidence, such as the names of 130 clergy of Salisbury cathedral 
in the dean’s certificate (p. 185) and of 45 clergy ordained by the archbishop 
in Lincoln diocese (p. 155), is omitted altogether, while many documents 
of value, such as the ordination of Luppit vicarage (pp. 34, 139) and the 
order to combine several impoverished chantries of Lincoln cathedral 
(pp. 52, 173), are inadequately summarized in English. It is impossible 
to place confidence in Mr. Dahmus’s knowledge of medieval Latin, of 
palaeography, of English place-names or personal names, or even of English 
history in his period. He consistently translates cancellus (chancel) 
as chantry (e.g. pp. 22, 25, 67, 137). The name of the Cistercian monastery 
which he transcribes as St. Wenh . . . (p. 34) can be easily read in the 
manuscript as Newenham. It is difficult to understand why some place- 
names have been modernized in the introduction and others not, e.g. 
Wydecombe, Glaston, Edyndon, Symondysburgh, Shafton (pp. 33, 58), 
and Mr. Dahmus’s note on p. 58 suggests that he does not realize that 
Shafton is Shaftesbury. The long introduction is mainly a translated 
summary of the text, and adds little to Dr. Irene Churchill’s careful account 
of Courtenay’s visitations in Canterbury Administration, i. 315-29. It 
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makes little attempt to place the visitations in their historical background 
or to draw conclusions from the evidence. The omission of an index to 
such a text is astonishing, since it would seem to be a first duty of -the 
editor to provide the student with some means of tracing and identifying 
the many persons and places. K. E. 


Le Roi Trés Chrétien (Paris: Librairie Artheme Fayard, 1949), by 
Jean de Pange, is a contribution to the study of sacerdotal kingship in the 
middle ages, with special reference to France. M. de Pange would hardly 
claim that his book deserved to rank with the books of Marc Bloch, Fritz 
Kern, and Schramm, though he does make considerable claims for it. 
His starting-point is in the fifteenth century with Joan of Arc, whose 
mission was, in his view, to save not the king of France but the Most 
Christian King, the Rex Christianissimus whose peculiar authority, in the 
eyes of many outside as well as inside France, stretched back to the 
anointing of Pepin III and even to the baptism of Clovis. Joan came from 
Lorraine, where Carolingian traditions of kingship were still strong— 
notably, that the king of the Franks owed his authority to bis anointing 
at Reims with the sacred oil, and that that authority was thus directly 
from God, whcse deputy he became. Joan’s mission was therefore 
religious, not political. M. de Pange sees royal unction as the symbol of 
unanimity and as its confirmation. He traces its history from the Old 
Testament through Gregory the Great and Isidore of Seville to the Carolin- 
gians. (He seems to under-estimate the Anglo-Saxon contribution.) 
The strange prestige cf the Capetian kingship, especially as contrasted 
with that of the German emperors, is attributed to its sacerdotal basis in 
unction. M. de Pange has thus an ambitious aim: it is no less than to 
relate nine centuries of French kingship to one of the most elusive of its 
sources of strength. He has reflected long on his task and has received 
much assistance from scholars whose names command respect. But so 
technical a subject calls nowadays for much fuller documentation than the 
present author has allowed himself. Le Roi Trés Chrétien is, as it stands, 
a stimulating essay on the French monarchy with some notably good 
chapters (e.g. on baptismal and royal unction), but it breaks no new ground; 
it is often too thin; and in the last resort one is not convinced that the 
Rex Christianissimus and the king of France were after all so very distinct 
in Joan’s mind. Also, it abounds in misprints, some of them unforgivable. 


J. M. W-H. 


Under the title La crise religieuse du XVI¢ Siécle, vol. xvi of the 
Histoire de VEglise published by Bloud et Gay (Paris, 1950), offers the 
reader three separate studies, by different authors, entitled ‘ Luther and 
Lutheranism ’, Calvin and Calvinism ’, and ‘ Henry VIII and Anglicanism ’. 
It is surely a serious omission that there is no treatment at all of Zwingli, 
or of Swiss Protestantism—apart from Geneva. The section on Luther 
is by E. de Moreau, 8.J., the eminent Belgian medievalist, whose history 
of the Church in Belgium has now been carried to 1559. The treatment is 
eminently judicious and appears well-informed. The learned Jesuit does 
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not hesitate to portray Luther as a man moved by powerful religious 
motives, and his account of the Reformer’s spiritual evolution, his theology, 
his writings and his influence is aimed at real understanding. Chapters on 
the internal controversies of Lutheranism and on the Catholic controver- 
sialists who opposed the Lutherans provide useful summaries though the 
treatment of the latter subject is neither so full nor so stimulating as 
Professor Jedin’s in his recent Geschichte des Konzils von Trient (see supra 
pp- 266-272). Professor Pierre Jourda, the biographer of Margaret of 
Angouléme, is responsible for the section on Calvin. His great knowledge 
of the climate of religious and literary opinion in early and middle sixteenth- 
century France enables him to sketch the infiltration and building up of 
Calvinism in France in a particularly interesting way. His analysis 
of Calvin’s personality and thought is also well done, but too little attention 
is perhaps paid to the actual presbyterian organization as such. A 
sub-section on Calvinism in the Netherlands, contributed by Father de 
Moreau, brings out clearly its minority character and the political effects 
of its violence, but the background of the political narrative, owing no 
doubt to exigencies of compression, is not always perfectly clear or 
complete. The section entitled ‘ Henry VIII and Anglicanism ’ comprises 
also the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, a rather perfunctory account of 
the settlement of 1559, and the Reformation in Scotland and Ireland. 
It is by Professor Janelle, well-known for his studies on certain aspects of 
English sixteenth-century literature and for his book on England before the 
Schism. His narrative is lively and clear—perhaps too clear in places— 
and it is interesting to compare his standard of objectivity with that 
achieved by Father de Moreau on Luther. It must also be said that his 
understanding of modern findings in English constitutional and economic 
history would appear regrettably slight. This is evident not only from 
the very uneven nature of the general bibliographies but also from the 
general run of the footnotes, in which Constant’s books seem to be used as 
a kind of continuous reflecting medium for basic appeals to Foxe, Sanders, 
Gasquet and Gairdner, while little if any reference occurs to Pollard, Pick- 
thorn, Neale or Tawney. The uneasiness created by such an attitude towards 
the sources is not allayed by statements such as the following: ‘II ne 
faut pas oublier que le souverain désignait lui-méme les députés aux 
Communes’ (p. 330, made of parliament in 1534 and supported by a 
reference to Gasquet, English Monasteries, vol. i. 291-2), or again (pp. 
348-9) ‘ La dissolution des monastéres bouleversa la vie sociale et politique 
de l’Angleterre ... la spoliation des monastéres . . . ouvrit [pour 
beaucoup] l’ére du paupérisme en Angleterre’. The monasteries, says 
M. Janelle, had provided means of existence for a crowd of farmers and 
artisans ; they maintained a large part of the parochial clergy; they 
helped the needs of numerousstudents. The new proprietors of the monastic 
goods ‘ rejetérent ces charges et prirent en outre l’habitude d’enclore les 
communaux afin de se les approprier’; hence the impoverishment of 
peasants who eventually deserted the country for the industrial towns ; the 
characteristic division of English society into well-defined classes ; legis- 
lation against mendicity considered as a crime ; and ‘ un déclin trés net des 
études’. It is evident that this section must be used with caution. 


H. O. E. 
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In the person of Pierre de L’ Estoile, the hectic and intolerant era of the 
religious wars in France produced one relatively dispassionate chronicler. 
Semi-indifferent to religious affairs and aloof from the struggles of the 
League, L’Estoile suffered the fate of most detached individuals whose 
misfortune it is to exist in an age of bigotry. Asa politique he was regarded 
with suspicion by extremists of various denominations, arrested several 
times and spared from excessive persecution only through the intercession 
of Henry of Navarre. The security provided by the conciliatory policies 
of Henry IV gave L’Estoile the opportunity to compose his extensive 
Journal. Like most medieval chroniclers L’Estoile mixed affairs of family 
with those of state and his account, strewn with colourful anecdotes, tends 
to be episodic rather than thematic. He was a peculiar type of dis- 
interested personality who seems to have written for his own amusement 
and not for others. He became absorbed in his work as an end in itself 
which made of him a perfectionist who could not rest content with.a single 
draft. He appears to have worked over his manuscript several times, 
adding marginal notes, deleting sentences and paragraphs, and constantly 
rephrasing his material with tireless devotion until his death in 1611. 
L’Estoile wrote much of his Journal at least twice and it seems probable 
that a third manuscript may have come from his hand. Two original 
copies are preserved in the Bibliothéque nationale (MS. 6678 and MS. 6888) 
and material not included in either of these but appearing in eighteenth- 
century editions indicates that still another may have been known to the 
editors and compilers of that day. M. Louis-Raymond Lefévre is pre- 
senting an integrated edition in three excellent volumes, the Journal pour le 
régne de Henri III, 1574-1579 (Paris : Gallimard, 1943), the Journal pour 
le régne de Henri IV, 1589-1600 (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), and the Journal 
pour le régne de Henri IV et de Louis XIII, 1601-1611 (in preparation). 
The new edition, based on MS. 6678, includes the additional material 
from MS. 6888 which was not known to the nineteenth-century editors of 
the work, and includes also the material from the eighteenth-century 
editions of L’Estoile which the nineteenth-century editors considered gross 
interpolations which never came from the pen of the original writer. The 
text of M. Lefévre’s edition is carefully annotated to indicate the source 
of each portion of the material included. ‘Thus, for the first time ’, 
states M. Lefévre, ‘ the reader is in the presence of an integrated edition.’ 
M. Lefévre has produced an edition of L’Estoile with distinct advantages 
over the earlier ones. His notes, translations from the Latin, moderniza- 
tions of archaic expressions, and explanatory material contribute much of 
his own knowledge and erudition to the elucidation of the sometimes 
obscure subject matter with which the sixteenth-century chronicler deals. 
In his introduction to the second volume M. Lefévre observes a parallel 
between the France of the sixteenth century, invaded by the troops of 
Philip II, and the France of his own day, invaded by the armies of the 
Third Reich, but the parallel goes even deeper than the editor suggests. 
His stream-lined edition of the Journal of L’Estoile is a symptom of con- 
tinued intense scholarly interest in the problems of a dismal age of ideo- 
logical conflict and emotional hysteria as well as a valuable contribution 
to research in the field of historiography. 0. U. 
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In All Coherence Gone (Cambridge University Press, for University of 
Chicago Press, 1949), Professor Victor Harris has offered an attractivestudy 
of the popular philosophy of the last decades of the sixteenth century and 
of the earlier decades of the seventeenth century. The religious outlook 
of the age emphasized the corruption of human nature. One school of 
thought traced a connexion between human corruption and the decay of 
nature. The theologians were quick to relate such decay to the sin of man, 
and to make it the consequence of the fall of man from grace. Nature, 
whether in the earth or the heavens, suffered from corruption, from a 
tendency to become not what it should be, and from discords which 
ended in disruption. The preachers and poets were equally quick to 
see in the decay of nature a lesson for mankind. Corrupted nature justly 
punished man for the source of corruption, and thereby man was forced 
to turn from the way of his nature to God. To regain salvation man had to 
take ‘ a dislike and a distaste in nature’. Man, society, and nature showed 
increasing decline from earlier standards. To such moralists it was evident 
that ‘nature now beginning to decay, seems to hasten Christ’s coming ’. 
These arguments and conclusions were elaborately presented in Goodman’s 
The Fallof Man. Mr. Harris gives a very full account of the development 
of these ideas before Goodman and also of the rapid disappearance of 
his theory of the decay of nature after 1635. Mr. Harris gives ample 
illustration of the prevalence of the theory and of its many variants. 
It has, however, not been easy for him to avoid much repetition of con- 
ventional arguments in tracing their historical sequence, despite the frequent 
and apt quotations. The decay of nature was challenged by Hakewill’s 
An Apologie of the Power and Providence of God in the Government of the 
World, partly in order to vindicate the divine order and power, and partly 
to restore to man both hope and resolution to fulfil his duties. He denied 
the decay of the heavens in consequence of earthly decay, and therefore 
insisted that the end of the world must be a supernatural work, and to be 
believed by faith since it could not be proved by reason. He denied both 
that the universe decayed according to the ordinary working of natural 
laws, and that there was clear evidence of deterioration in man or in 
nature. But because he shared with Goodman the belief in the end of the 
world, Hakewill’s argument was not ‘a complete and final repudiation 
of Goodman’s position’. After 1635, the new scientific outlook discredited 
Goodman’s theory on grounds much in advance of Hakewill. In his 
final chapter, Mr. Harris isolates the underlying issues, and explains their 
logical connexion and consequences. Here, also, there is necessarily 
some repetition of argument and illustration. D.N. 


One of the most interesting features of early Stuart bibliography is the 
number of works devoted to the examination of the political theories then 
current. To the large and growing list of such books Margaret Atwood 
Judson has made a notable addition in her study entitled The Crisis of the 
Constitution : An Essay in Constitutional and Political Thought in England 
1603-1645 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1949). 
In an excellent introduction she notes the comparative poverty of the 
political thinking of Englishmen down to the outbreak of the Civil War in 
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1642, and this she attributes to the failure to perceive (as the Frenchman 
Bodin had perceived) both the full significance of the emergence of the 
sovereign state and the need to decide who should exercise the sovereignty 
—king or parliament or king in parliament. One explanation is obvious 
from the admirable citations supplied from parliamentary diaries and 
law reports—that the treatment of the problem of sovereignty was too 
legalistic or antiquarian. Miss Judson (p. 273) goes on to claim that the 
minority decision in the case of shipmoney was ‘a victory for medieval 
forms of action, as the Petition of Right had been a victory for medieval 
principles and belief’. In contrast to their early sterility, Englishmen were 
most prolific in new ideas and theories from 1642 to 1660. Miss Judson 
asserts in a fine chapter, ‘ Parliament Speaks for the Nations’, that the 
new claims of parliament, especially of the house of commons, to provide 
for the general welfare could not be justified by appeals to ‘ law, rights, and 
medieval precedents’. Perhaps this was truest in religious matters. 
If, as a popular preacher asserted, the commons were engaged in planting 
‘a new heaven and a new earth amongst us’, the past could not provide 
guidance. Full justice is here done to the pamphleteers who were so 
active on both sides during the first Civil War, and Philip Hunton, until 
recently unknown, is warmly praised for his clarity of thought and for his 
suppert of a mixed monarchy. After reading this book there can be 
no doubt that Parker, Herle, Hunton, and others are important figures in 
any history of English political theory. Perhaps one day a student will 
try to estimate their influence upon the men of action of their generation. 


We know that the Leveller pamphlets caused mutinies in the army, and 
that Harrington made converts who supported bis views in parliamentary 
debates. Can it be demonstrated that Hunton, for example, left a definite 
mark upon the history of his own time, or did he, like Milton, receive 
posthumous recognition before the seventeenth century closed? 4G. D. 


The eleventh publication of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society under 
Mr. E. E. Rich’s editorship, Letters Outward, 1679-1694 (London and 
Toronto: The Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
1948) is in part complementary to vols. viii and ix, which contained the 
minutes of the company from 1679 to 1684. The outward letters carried 
into effect the committee’s decision as recorded in the minutes. The 
volume divides itself into two parts. At first the interest lies in the 
administrative detail of the company’s attempt, in spite of infrequent 
communication, indifferent service and interloping trade, to consolidate 
its hold upon ‘the bottom of the bay’ and upon Port Nelson and New 
Severn on its western shores. In the later part of the volume the dominant 
interest is the company’s defence of its posts, in fact and in law, against 
the challenge of the French. Professor Eva Taylor, in her stimulating 
introduction to the volume, shows that the inadequate maps of the period 
throw a new light upon some of the company’s claims and aspirations. 
But it was not only a question of maps. Miss Grace Lee Nute in her 
Caesars of the Wilderness made it clear that one party at the French court 
wished to drive the English out of the bay altogether. Hence the French 
commissioners’ wish ‘for the Profit of both Compas. that their Agents 
should remaine each in their Posts to make their Trade without Traverseing 
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each other . . . for the advantage of the Indians whoe by this Disagreemt. 
Sell their Furrs Dearer to them’ (p. 280) and the standstill agreement 
reached by the joint commission in December 1687 were ineffectual. The 
war which followed remains for treatment in later volumes, since the few 
documents dated after 1687-8 were apparently entered in the letter-book 
in error. W. P. M. 


Mr. H. C. Wilkinson’s Bermuda in the Old Empire (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1950) is a continuation of his The Adventurers of Bermuda 
(1933) and carries the history of the colony from the dissolution of the 
Somers Island Company to 1785. The present volume has occupied the 
author for many years, during which he has not been content to rely on 
the abundant records in the island itself—a full-length note on these were 
much to have been wished in the bibliography—but has also used archives 
in the U.S.A. and this country. It is a vigorous, sensible, richly docu- 
mented work which, though Mr. Wilkinson has his literary affectations 
and follows a current bad habit in bunching all the references for each 
paragraph in a single footnote, will place historians of the colonial period 
in his debt. If he has not substantially altered the accepted outline of 
Bermuda’s eighteenth-century history, he has added considerably to the 
material for its interpretation. Only a deep devotion to the ‘little 
Bermuda scene ’ could so patiently have portrayed its leading personalities 
and charted its politics. On Mr. Wilkinson’s own evidence there seems 
to have been more that was peculiar about these than, in his praiseworthy 
concern with colonial analogies, he is prepared to claim for them. The 
main structure of his book is supplied by the relations between a run of 
more than usually impoverished but also interesting governors (Alured 
Popple included) and an assembly which could exploit such unusual means 
of pressure as the inability of a kind of seamen’s democracy always to 
provide a quorum. There is a good analysis of the political institutions. 
But the dynamics of these would have been more intelligible if the author 
had more systematically explored the colony’s economic organization. 
The connexions between shipping and politics become fairly clear during 
the American Revolutionary war but Mr. Wilkinson’s readers must as a 
tule work them out for themselves. They must also look elsewhere for 
an introduction to the topography of the island and the distribution of 
its population and estates. In a work of this intimacy, it is fair to expect 
a much firmer drawing of the routine life of the parishes. Of course 
Bermuda earned its keep by the sea and Mr. Wilkinson’s pages on this 
are, if not analytical, most informative. But successful shipowners 
bought land in Bermuda and he hardly tells us what they did with it. 
The colony employed many of its slaves at sea, but in 1761, when they 
revolted, there were nearly 6000 of them (p. 244): what were they all 
doing ? Were none of them employed as craftsmen ? How good is the 
evidence for this figure and for that of a white population of 5000 (p. 274) @ 
The author’s indifference to this kind of question, particularly in the ab- 
sence of a large-scale map, gives to much of his narrative a somewhat 
ghostly character: one cannot take firm hold of the changing social 
geography of the island. A similar lack of interest in the quantitative 
aspects of trade and privateering means that the history of Bermuda’s 
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economic foundations has still to be written. It seems probable that much 
will yet be learnt about the island’s place in the smuggling arrangements 
of the empire and about its relations with the mainland colonies in general. 
The many references to these matters scattered through this book are more 
suggestive than satisfying. J. 8. B. 


Lord Hervey and His Friends, edited by the earl of Ilchester (London : 
John Murray, 1950), consists mainly of letters written between 1726 and 
1738 by the celebrated Lord Hervey to Stephen and Henry Fox, afterwards 
respectively the first earl of Ilchester and the first Lord Holland. The 
letters synchronize with Hervey’s memoirs and, through the kindness of 
their owners, have already been made available to other workers in this 
field. As might be expected in these circumstances, their publication 
does not add very much of importance to knowledge of the period or of 
Hervey himself. Perhaps the most interesting point brought out by 
Lord Ilchester is that many of them are printed from copies annotated and 
corrected in Hervey’s own hand, presumably with a view to their ultimate 
publication. Since, in Hervey’s own words, the letters to Stephen Fox 
read as if they ‘came rather from a mistress than a friend ’, the existence 
of these copies suggests that Hervey saw no reason to be ashamed of the 
peculiarities immortalized by Pope’s lines on Sporus (which are incorrectly 
quoted on page 241). The letters have been carefully and thoroughly 
edited by Lord Ilchester, but most people will regret that he has not 
followed the example set by the Yale editors of Horace Walpole’s corre- 
spondence and printed them in a complete and unexpurgated form. There 
are one or two slips in the Preface : e.g. it was in 1912, not in 1931, that 
the missing transcript of Hervey’s memoirs, along with the rest of George 
III’s and George IV’s papers, was transferred from Apsley House to Windsor 
Castle, where it was discovered in 1930; the hundred pages or so of new 
material contained in the 1931 edition did not include Hervey’s speeches ; 
and that edition was entirely, not ‘largely’, unexpurgated. It may also 
be pointed out that the story of Hervey’s temporary disgrace at court 
after his quarrel with the Prince of Wales, which is dismissed on p. 127 
as ‘improbable’, is confirmed on pp. 274-5 of Hervey’s memoirs ; 
and that when Hervey says that he is writing ‘for’ Henry Fox he is 
referring not to his own memoirs, as suggested on p. 261, but to his solici- 
tations to Walpole for a place for Fox, which were shortly afterwards 
successful. Finally, the joke on p. 269 about the cabinet meeting at 
which nobody was condemned to be hanged ‘and only one ordered for 
transportation ’, is not likely to be intelligible to the average reader ia the 
absence of an explanation that at that time the cabinet were occasionally 
required to advise the King on capital sentences and that the business of 
this particular meeting was to endorse the King’s decision to expel the 
Prince of Wales from St. James’s. R. RB. 8. 


That veteran scholar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, has now presented us with 
the fourth and last volume of his comprehensive study, The Fall of the 
Mughal Empire (Caleutta : 8. C. Sarkar, 1950). His work is, in effect, a 
continuation of W. Irvine’s Later Mughals, which covered the period 1707- 
38. Since Hill’s day, an enormous amount of fresh material has come to 
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light ; The French colonial archives have been thrown open to students, 
as well as those of the leading Indian States. Most important of all has 
been the publication, in 14 volumes, of the Poona Residency Correspondence 
Series, edited by the writer and G. 8. Sardesai. The present work is an 
attempt for the first time to synthesize the Persian, Marathi, English, 
French, Hindi and Sanskrit sources in a reconstruction of the story of the 
downfall of the Mughals from the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 to the 
treaty of Surji Arjungaon in 1803, after which the custody of the imperial 
puppet at Delhi passed from Sindhia to the British. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
has little doubt about causes which led to the catastrophe. ‘ The Mughal 
Empire, and with it the Maratha overlordship of Hindustan, fell because 
of the rottenness at the core of Indian society. The country could not 
defend itself; royalty was hopelessly depraved or imbecile ; the nobles 
were selfish and short-sighted ; corruption, inefficiency and treachery 
disgraced all branches of the public service. In the midst of this decay and 
confusion, literature, art and religion had perished’. The utter decadence 
of the age is attested by the fact that, with the exception of Mahadaji 
Sindhia and Ahalya Bai Holkar, it did not produce a single leader of note ; 
the power was in the hands of British and French soldiers of fortune and 
illiterate half-caste adventurers. The evolution of modern India was made 
possible by the British connexion; the defeat of the mutiny of 1857, 
which was an attempt to re-establish the old order, was providential. 
The chief defect of this industrious compilation is the inexplicable lack of 
an index and of maps and plans. Without the latter it is, for example, 
impossible to follow the account of the battle of Assaye or Lord Lake’s 
campaign in Hindustan. H. G. R. 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society’s twelfth volume, James Isham’s 
Observations on Hudson’s Bay, 1743 and Notes and Observations on a Book 
entitled ‘A Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in the Dobbs Galley, 1749’ (London and 
Toronto: The Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
1949) for the first time enters the eighteenth century. In an introduction 
of over a hundred pages, the editor, Mr. E. E. Rich, gives a succinct account 
of the history of the company from 1714 to the Seven Years’ War, a period 
treated with some fulness by Professor A. 8. Morton in his History of the 
Canadian West but otherwise little known. James Isham was typical, 
except perhaps in his keen interest in exploration, of the more responsible 
of the company’s servants in this period of steady attention to ‘the 
Preservation of our Factorys, the Security of our People, and the Encrease 
of our Trade’. The Observations were the outcome of Isham’s conviction 
- that both the company and its critics, among whom Arthur Dobbs was 
the moving spirit, were ignorant of conditions at his post of Churchill. 
Isham was no W. H. Hudson, but though his descriptions of bird and 
animal life have no literary merit, they ‘ place him without any doubt’, 
we are told, ‘among the pioneers of Canadian naturalists’. There is 
much shrewd (and humane) comment on Indian life also, enlivened like 
the natural history with Isham’s own illustrations. The hundred pages 
devoted to the voyage of the Dobbs Galley (and the California) are likewise 
of considerable interest. This half-forgotten search for the north-west 
passage, originating in the pertinacity of Dobbs and leading to the famous 
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parliamentary inquiry of 1749, has hitherto been seen from a viewpoint 
critical of the company. Isham’s account of the expedition’s wintering at 
York in 1746-47 gives the other side of the story. Altogether the vein 
opened by Mr. Rich with his usual discernment promises well for later 
eighteenth century volumes. W. P.M. 


Dr. A. H. John’s book on The Industrial Development of South Wales 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1950) is assured of a warm welcome 
from economic historians as well as from all interested in the economic 
and social problems of South Wales. It is a study based on first-hand 
sources, like estate papers and business documents, and examines the 
growth of industrialism from 1750-1850. Dr. John tells us there were two 
stages in this process. The first when iron and copper were predominant 
and the second when pride of place passed to coal mining. Rapid ex- 
pansion led to a ruthless exploitation of mineral resources, based on a 
conservatism in mining practice and an unawareness of the long-term 
interests of the region and of the people. South Wales had the inestimable 
advantage of abundant raw materials in the shape of coal and iron ore. 
These had been worked to a small extent long before 1750, the starting- 
point of Dr. John’s study. In Elizabethan times the Mines Royal had 
brought copper ore from Cornwall to Neath to be smelted with Welsh coal, 
while by the early eighteenth century there was a number of substantial 
copper smelting works in the region. But the real impetus to the exploita- 
tion of the mineral resources of the country came from wars and expanding 
industrialism in England. South Wales in fact was too poor to exploit 
them unaided. Capital and enterprise flowed from England, especially 
from London and Bristol, into the Welsh valleys and coastal strip. Profits 
were ploughed back into the businesses thus started while loans from the 
banks, both Welsh and English, and from private individuals helped to 
finance capital expansion and provide short term credit for day to day 
transactions. Sometimes firms over-reached themselves in using bank 
loans and when depression came they either collapsed or had their in- 
dependence severely curtailed by their creditors. Dr. John’s discussion 
of the financing of industry during this formative period is illuminating 
and instructive. The large units of production, the integration of pro- 
cesses and the relatively high degree of localization, as in copper smelting 
and to a smaller extent in iron smelting, encouraged combination through- 
out the period. Though local enterprise and capital played but a small 
part in these momentous developments, the labour employed was almost 
entirely Welsh. Thus industrial relations were handicapped and there 
existed a wide gulf between the native Welsh and the ‘incomers’. The 
former were numerous and on the whole poorly paid, the latter were few 
and out of tune with Welsh traditions and culture. Thus, unlike Birming- 
ham and Manchester, South Wales had no real middle class able and willing 
to take the lead in intellectual and cultural pursuits. For the mass of 
people, says Dr. John, ‘ the centre of social and intellectual life was to be 
found in the chapels established in every valley and village’. One matter 
that might have received more attention is industrial fluctuations. On 
page 99 for instance, there is a brief paragraph where reference is made to 
the depression following the Seven Years’ war and the depression of 1772. 
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These were different depressions, but this is not clear from the text. Dr. 
John is to be congratulated on writing a first-rate book which every serious 
student of economic history will find indispensable for this period. 

H. H. 


Students of Indian history will welcome The Private Correspondence of 
Lord Macartney, edited for the Royal Historical Society by Dr. C. Collin 
Davies, Reader in Indian History in the University of Oxford (Camden 
Third Series, vol. Ixxvii). Macartney was a brilliant and versatile man, 
and held a number of important posts, both before and after his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Madras in 1781. In 1764, at the age of 27, he went 
to Russia as envoy extraordinary, and won the heart of the Empress 
Catherine. In 1775, he was appointed Governor and Captain-General of 
Grenada. In 1792, he was sent to China as ambassador and plenipotentiary 
to the emperor. It can hardly be said, however, that at Madras he was an 
unqualified success. He arrived when the fortunes of the presidency were 
at their lowest ebb. Haidar Ali had inflicted a number of humiliating 
reverses on the Company’s forces and the Mysore cavalry had ravaaged 
the country up to the gates of the city. In the following year, the re- 
doubtable Admiral Suffren arrived off the east coast with a powerful French 
squadron and threatened to cut communications with Bengal by sea, 
causing a disastrous famine. Owing to a series of muddles, the important 
harbour of Trincomalee was lost. Macartney’s repeated interference in 
naval and military matters exasperated Admiral Hughes, Sir Eyre Coote, 
and General Stuart. Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 had left the 
powers of the Supreme Government vis-d-vis the subordinate presidencies 
very ill-defined in the matter of making war and concluding treaties, 
and this led to friction between Macartney and Warren Hastings, who 
regarded with mistrust the former’s pacifist tendencies. This came to a 
head over the humiliating treaty of Mangalore, concluded when Tipu was 
on the verge of defeat. ‘ What a man is this Lord Macartney!’ Hastings 
is said to have exclaimed. ‘I yet believe that, in spite of the peace, 
he will effect the loss of the Carnatic.’ Macartney’s lofty standard of 
integrity made him intensely unpopular with the other members of the 
Madras government. Madras was notoriously corrupt, and the transactions 
of Paul Benfield over the Nawab of Arcot’s debts were a public scandal. 
He was also regarded as an interloper, all previous governors having 
been appointed from the ranks of the Company’s servants. The letters 
here published are transcripts of Macartney’s private correspondence with 
Warren Hastings, Sir John Macpherson, Sir Eyre Coote, G. L. Staunton 
and others. They throw a flood of fresh light upon the history of the period 
with its complicated intrigues, the acrimonious disputes between Madras 
and the Supreme Government, and last but not least, on the character 
of the writers themselves. The originals are in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian and the Commonwealth Relations Office. They have been care- 
fully edited and supplied with an admirable introduction. H. G. R. 


It has long been realized that the causes of the French Revolution lie 
far back in the history of the eighteenth century—and indeed earlier. 
In particular, the sporadic peasants’ revolts of that century, the persistent, 
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if local, famines, and the constant difficulty of feeding the large city 
populations, demand an agricultural explanation. Russian students of 
the period, with their own land question in mind, notably Loutchisky 
(1911), were amongst the first to attack this subject. Lefebvre’s doctoral 
thesis, Les paysans du nord (1924), did good pioneer work, and Bloch’s 
Les caractéres originaux de Vhistoire rurale frangaise (1931) showed how 
conditions of agriculture were at the root of French society. Of recent 
years M. Festy has contributed to the Bibliothéque d’ Histoire Economique 
et Sociale important studies of the state of agriculture during the Revolu- 
tion, dealing in turn with L’enquéte de Van II sur les engrais (1937), Les 
animaux ruraux en Van III (1948), and Les conditions de production et de 
récolte des céréales (1948). He has now followed these works up with 
D’utilisation des jachéres, 1789-1795 (Paris: Libraire Marcel Riviere, 
1950), in which he deals, not too technically for anyone acquainted with 
the elements of agriculture, with the problem of fallow-land. It was 
the custom at the end of the eighteenth century to allow as much as 
one-third of all the agricultural land in France to lie fallow every year : 
this at a time when the population was increasing rapidly, when a bad 
harvest meant local starvation, scarcely remedied by imports of foreign 
grain, and when considerable tracts of land were put out of cultivation by 
marshes, forests, and enclosures. The Société royale d’agriculture had 
done what it could to instruct the peasantry ; but got little praise for its 
efforts from Arthur Young’s expert pen. The Revolution made matters 
worse, in so far as the farmers and métayers acquired more land, yet re- 
sented efforts made to reform their old-fashioned methods of using it. 
The National Assemblies, for their part, whilst agreeing that something’ 
must be done to increase food-production, differed as to the best way of 
doing it. Some, impressed by the immediate food-shortage, and (from 
1792) the necessity of supplying the republican armies, wanted all fallow- 
land to be sown with vegetables, and particularly potatoes: others pre- 
ferred lucerne or clover for grazing, to increase the meat-supply and the 
cattle-manure which was needed for better crops. Some progress was 
made in both directions, but not much. Potatoes, for instance, were 
thought no better than pig-food (like Dr. Johnson’s oats for horses), and 
were used for human consumption only under compulsion in famine years 
such as 1788-92; whilst new grass-lands (prairies artificielles) were resented 
as putting land out of cultivation. An additional difficulty was the 
provision of seed for such farmers as were willing to try experiments, and 
(as always during this period) the badness of communications and trans- 
port. M. Festy goes into these points with intelligence and thoroughness. 
His work should be of interest to all historians of agriculture. J. M. T. 


Nothing better illustrates the pertinacity of French historians than the 
way in which large undertakings (though some of them have perished) 
have survived two world-wars, two invasions, and the loss of many valuable 
lives. The Société des Etudes Robespierristes, founded originally by Albert 
Mathiez in 1909 as a rival to Aulard’s Société de V Histoire de la Révolution 
(1888) started its publications with Robespierre’s Oeuvres littéraires en 
prose et en vers as long ago as 1912. His Oeuvres judiciaires followed two 
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years later. Michon’s well-known edition of the Correspondence de 
Mazimilien et Augustin Robespierre came out in 1926 (a second supple- 
mentary volume appeared in 1941); Laurent’s edition of the Défenseur 
de la Constitution in 1939 ; and now (1950) there appears, from the Presses 
Universitaires de France, under the joint and distinguished editorship of 
MM. Marc Bouloiseau, Georges Lefebvre, and Albert Soboul, Tome vi, 
Discours—but, be it noted, only Jére partie, 1789-1790. It will surprise 
many historians that, in spite of the imperfect reporting in the National 
Assembly and the press, not to mention the destruction of Robespierre’s 
manuscripts by those who found the possession of anything he had written 
compromising, there is still such a mass of material fit for publication. 
The 200 speeches contained in the present volume cover nearly 700 pages 
of print: future volumes will have to deal with a period during which 
Robespierre’s speeches became even longer and more numerous, and in 
many instances were revised and printed soon after delivery. It goes 
without saying that the editing of the present volume, whose only real 
precedent is Fribourg’s edition of the Discours of Danton (1910), has been 
very carefully and thoroughly done. The few scraps that remain of 
Robespierre’s remarks during the Artois elections in ’89 are introduced 
by fifteen pages of explanatory matter and notes; and every speech in 
the Constituent Assembly or Jacobin Club is placed in its political and 
parliamentary setting, and quoted in all the forms in which it was reported 
in the press. For instance, the speech of 22 February 1790, Sur les 
troubles des campagnes is given in no less than thirty-three versions, and 
occupies thirty pages. It cannot be supposed that the ordinary reader 
will persevere through such a mass of verbiage: but no student of revo- 
lutionary eloquence, or of press reporting in the eighteenth century, and 
certainly no future biographer of Robespierre, will be able to ignore this 
indispensable oeuvre d’érudition. It is to be hoped that nothing will 
intervene to prevent the publication of the remaining volumes of the 
series. J. M. T. 









The charm of the miniature attaches itself to Commander E. H. 
Stuart Jones’s book, The Last Invasion of Britain (University of Wales 
Press, 1950), which deals with the French landing near Fishguard, in 
February 1797. Practically everything in the local records, national 
archives and French sources which concerns the conception, execution and 
results of this remarkable gesture (for it was little more) has been examined 
and the result is a comprehensive account of the whole affair. It is true 
that the French force was only 1200 strong, largely composed of ex- 
deserters, gaol-birds and galley-convicts, who had before sailing to be 
kept in irons or fortresses to prevent escape ; their uniforms and stores 
were provided from British equipment previously captured and cost 
nothing ; the frigates which brought them immediately made for home 
after putting them ashore ; no artillery was landed; and from start to 
finish the invaders were only at liberty in a remote corner of Britain for 
two days before surrendering to an inferior force of militia, fencibles and 
yeomanry. Although the invaders’ instructions included committing 
Bristol to fire and pillage and marching to Liverpool, in actual fact only a 
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few Welsh farmhouses were plundered before the venture broke down in 
drunken insubordination and abject capitulation. Commander Jones 
records almost every broken door, stolen guinea or plundered shoebuckle, 
and details every tiny scuffle between the enemy and the home forces, 
but not even this meticulous account can take up more than one sixth of 
the volume. Much interest lies in the way the author has brought together 
the military, naval and civil aspects of the landing. Farm life, the early 
Industrial Revolution in Wales, the place of landowners, of non-conformists, 
of the Church, are all sketched in. The reactions of the Royal Navy are 
clearly shown, up to the brisk fight which brought two frigates of the 
invading squadron to England as prizes. The celebrated ‘ red-flannel- 
petticoat ’ story is fully explored. By careful use and quotation of con- 
temporary accounts, the destiny of the captured force is traced from the 
sands of Goodwick Bay to gaol, prison-hulk, parole or exchange. Financial 
repercussions receive attention. When all was over, disputes arose about 
the behaviour of some local leaders, and these are carefully described. 
Treason trials, disgracefully ‘rigged’ and most properly unsuccessful, 
are also detailed. Whatever or whoever can be connected with the story, 
however remotely, receives comment in a_ well-balanced narrative. 
Biographical details are given of all the principal characters, from Wolfe 
Tone and Tate (the American who led this expedition) to every least 
Welshman who figures in the story whom it is possible to resuscitate. 
There are three clear maps (one contemporary), several photographs of the 
Fishguard neighbourhood and other illustrations. Notes, five appendixes 


a bibliography and index conclude a very thorough and exhaustive study. 
T. H. Mc.G. 


It is said that the books of J. N. Figgis are not so well known to 
historical students as they were twenty years ago. If so, it is unfortunate. 
There was a case for thinking that Figgis needed to be corrected and 
supplemented, but not that he has been superseded. The more recent 
books on his chosen subjects have often been the products not only of 
more up-to-date but of more ample research, but they have normally 
lacked his depth, and above all his power to stimulate. Nor is it desirable 
that men should lose sight of the attractive, rather tragic, deeply interesting 
personality of one whose untimely death was one of the two such blows 
which almost certainly made a serious difference to the intellectual history 
of the Church of England in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Maurice G. Tucker is, therefore, to be congratulated for having pro- 
duced, in John Neville Figgis (London : 8.P.C.K., 1950), a book to revive 
the memory of Figgis’ work and to place some of the facts of his life upon 
record. It is, however, a very great misfortune that the book is so short. 
Admittedly the task was a difficult one. As it happens Figgis’ life was 
more interesting than the life of most scholars, but even so the primary 
interest in the life of a scholar must lie in his thought and it is difficult to 
plan a coherent book about a man in terms of his thought alone. In the 
case of Figgis this difficulty is enhanced by the fact that in the last rather 
febrile ten years of his life he was producing what averages out at about a 
book a year, all on important topics, with a rapidity that laid him open at 
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the time to the charge of sciolism. There was, therefore, a difficult 
problem to be met. Mr. Tucker’s method of solving it is by collecting 
the biographical material into one chapter, and then writing a series of 
chapters dealing separately with the various topics which Figgis handled. 
As a plan it has no doubt something to commend it, but it tends to reduce 
a book of not more than 112 pages to a series of very short, sometimes 
perfunctory, discussions on very important problems. The biographical 
material is interesting, but even here there is obviously more to be told. 
However, the worst omission of the book is that there is in it no adequate 
consideration of the historic setting of Figgis’ thought. It is all-important. 
Figgis was no doubt a prophet who spoke about our era, he was not a man 
of our era. He belonged to the era which seems to have come to an 
end about 1921, when this terrible century came of age. The change of 
climate has been of the deepest significance, and the work of Figgis, a 
man unusually sensitive to contemporary thought and himself the spokes- 
man of Christian Syndicalism, might well be made a basis for a study of it. 
Indeed without reference to it his own full significance can not probably 
be understood. But it may well be unfair to suggest what more might have 
been done if the author of this book had been permitted a larger canvas. 
By putting on record facts which might have been lost and calling to mind 
an important man who was being forgotten, he has earned our gratitude. 
And if as the result of this book more undergraduates are encouraged 
to turn to Figgis’ Divine Right of Kings, his Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grotius, and above all his Churches in the Modern State, and if those, 


undergraduates or no, who are generally interested in the great problems 
of man, society and religion are induced to go further and to consider much 
of what Figgis wrote elsewhere, the author will have performed a very 
useful service indeed. G. K. C. 


The Election to the Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917, by O. H. 
Radkey (London: Cambridge, for Harvard University Press, 1950), will 
be warmly welcomed by all serious students of the Russian revolution 
who have previously had to rely on the analysis of the elections made 
over thirty years ago by N. V. Sviatitsky, a Socialist Revolutionary deputy 
to the assembly. It is the fruit of careful research spread over a number 
of years in libraries as far apart as California, Moscow, Prague, and 
Vincennes, and in spite of the incompleteness of the material available it 
is able to correct Sviatitsky’s detailed figures and amplify them in a number 
of important respects: e.g. it analyses nearly 42,000,000 votes compared 
with just over 36,000,000 analysed by Sviatitsky and shows that he over- 
estimated the Socialist Revolutionary vote by about 650,000 and under- 
estimated the Bolshevik vote by about 800,000, the Menshevik vote by 
about 700,000, and the Constitutional Democrat vote by about 130,000. 
But it confirms the general picture which emerges from Sviatitsky’s analysis 
and gives the Bolsheviks not more than 24 per cent. of the votes compared 
with about 38 per cent. for the Socialist Revolutionaries. If the Con- 
stituent Assembly had been allowed to carry out the functions which it 
was originally intended to fulfil, the Russian revolution might have taken 
a different course. But Lenin dissolved it by force on 18 January 1918 
after it had held only one session. The most interesting parts of 
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Mr. Radkey’s study are the chapters in which he analyses the returns for 
representative districts in various parts of the country and discusses whether 
the electors knew ‘what they were doing’. He shows that the main 
strength of the Bolsheviks lay in the centre of the country, while the 
Socialist Revolutionaries carried the black-earth zone, the Volga valley, 
and Siberia. Particularist or separatist movements were strong along the 
Baltic, between the Volga and the Urals, in Transcaucasia, and particularly 
in the Ukraine. His views about the political consciousness of the electors 
are rightly cautious and tentative. But they would have inspired rather 
more confidence if, in addition to outlining the long-term programmes 
evolved by the main political parties in the years before 1917, he had also 
shown how far and with what results these programmes were modified 
during 1917 itself in response to the needs and hopes of the moment : 
e.g. the Bolshevik slogans about ‘ peace’ and ‘land’ clearly influenced 
the election results, and it is a weakness of Mr. Radkey’s analysis that he 
deals with their effect on the electors only incidentally. G. H. B. 


Benito Mussolini : Memoirs 1942-1943 (London: George Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1949) consists of twenty-one articles written by Mussolini in 
the spring and early summer of 1944, and published, anonymously in the 
fist instance, between 25 June and 18 July 1944 in the Corriere della Sera. 
They were republished hastily, with many signs of hurried editing, on 
9 August 1944, as a small booklet, with the author’s name prominently 
displayed ; a second and much more handsome edition, with two further 
chapters and some documents, was published by the Milan firm of Monda- 
doriin November. The title of the first edition, Il tempo del bastone e della 
carota (a reference to Mr. Churchill’s statement in Washington on 26 May 
1943 that it was intended to operate on the Italian donkey at both ends), 
was retained as a sub-title in the second edition, Storia di un anno. This 
English translation by Frances Lobb was exhaustively edited by Professor 
Raymond Klibansky even before Mussolini’s death, although it was not 
published in Great Britain until November 1949 (an American edition 
appeared in 1948). The numerous careful notes are useful in calling at- 
tention to the many and inevitable mis-statements and suppressions of 
evidence that one might expect in an account of the year 1942-3 written 
by Mussolini in the twilight phase of Neo-Fascism at the Villa Feltrinelli. 
There is a certain amount of first-hand information which is not likely to 
be duplicated elsewhere (such as the final interview with the king of Italy 
on 25 July 1943), but the most surprising thing about the articles is that 
the author should have found sufficient interest in life to write them at all. 
Mussolini was not quite finished ; self-justificaticn at least could arouse 
him, and the German censorship was sufficiently concerned to interfere 
with the articles on several occasions. But the lame final chapter, which 
attempts to interpret Italy’s economic exhaustion and half-hearted 
bellicosity in 1939-40 as a statesmanlike preference for peace, shows how 
far the mighty had fallen. The ‘ memoirs’ will always, however, retain 
some biographical and political significance. The volume also prints 
accounts of Mussolini’s conversations during his last two years with 
Admiral Franco Maugeri, Flavia Iurato and Domenico Antonelli, and 
Cardinal Ildefonso Schuster, archbishop of Milan. W. N. M. 
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In writing History, its Purpose and Method (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1950) Professor G. J. Renier tackles the subject in such a way as to consider 
not only why history is written, but also the various mannezs in which 
it may be written and how valid historical generalizations can be. The 
task of the historian is stated to be the composition of a story which will 
play a part in the life of society analogous to that played by memory in 
the life of the individual. Each historian responds to this social demand 
(consciously or unconsciously) as a result of the operation of psychological 
forces which are dealt with in some detail. The sources of historical 
knowledge and their evaluation are next treated, the author preferring to 
use the term ‘ trace ’ instead of ‘source’. As for the certitude of historical 
work, Dr. Renier commendably insists on the tentative nature of our 
knowledge of the past. In conclusion the problems of causation and ex- 
planation are investigated, and we are presented with some examples of 
the author’s own subjective ‘laws’ as illustrations of his thesis that 
philosophies of history are necessary personal. Despite some rambling 
and occasionally cantankerous passages, there is much in this book which 
will command acceptance by historians: it contains a number of clever 
points which are well expressed. It may, however, be criticized for not 
giving some specific evidence that historians behave as Dr. Renier thinks 
they do: some concrete ‘traces’ would have helped to make more con- 
vincing (for example) the argument that ‘ sources are a source of confusion ’ 
(p. 104) ; perhaps they ought to be, but no instances are quoted of real as 
opposed to imaginary confusion. It may equally be objected that the 
author is undiscriminating in his choice of materials. He seems far too 
often to rely on what eminent historians say they are doing (in inaugural 
lectures and other unguarded moments) rather than on a careful analysis 
of their actual performance as interpreters of the past. A more serious 
criticism, affecting the substance of the book as a whole, is the strict 
adherence of Dr. Renier to his definition of history as ‘ nothing but a story ’. 
This leads him to discuss his subject as if it were solely the chronicling of 
events and involves him in rather abstract problems of ‘ serialization ’. 
It may be argued whether such narration forms a significant part of mature 
historiography. To take the case of a historian for whom Dr. Renier 
expresses approval, is it sensible or helpful to regard Dr. G. N. Clark’s 
Seventeenth Century as a ‘story’? It would surely be truer to say that 
Dr. Clark starts his work where ‘ stories ’ stop and that he aims at making 
intelligible a situation rather than at reminding us what happened in the 
period he reviews. But it is perhaps churlish to press the point, for it 
must be admitted that historians are reticent about the ways in which 
they go to work and that we are at present profoundly ignorant of the 
nature of historical thinking. 


The appearance in 1950 of the Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, 1921-1925 (London: published by the Trustees 
of the Museum), is explained, in part, by the vicissitudes of war: the 
Keeper of Manuscripts relates, in his preface, the destruction by enemy 
action, on the night of 16-17 April 1941, of the warehouse in which the 
sheets of pages 1-368 lay, awaiting the completion of the index; these 
pages had to be supplied by photo-lithography from specimen copies. 
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But even when allowance is made for this (let us hope) unusual delay, it is 
a misfortune for historians that the catalogue of this great repository 
should be a quarter of a century in arrear of the accessions. A misfortune, 
but perhaps one ought not to call it a grievance, for the enormous biblio- 
graphical and biographical learning which goes into the descriptions 
(especially of the manuscripts which mainly interest historians of literature) 
could not have been deployed in a day. Even the comparatively coarse 
material of the long modern series, such as the Peel and Campbell- 
Bannerman papers, has to be minutely indexed, though the index cannot, 
or at any rate does not, pretend to completeness as a subject-index : 
for example, although numerous entries in Admiral Vernon’s letter- 
books and order-books, Add. MSS. 40815-40817, 40820-40823, refer to the 
expedition against Carthagena, the only reference to Carthagena in the 
index is to a paper with the name Carthagena in its title, the indexers 
having presumably, and rightly, felt that anybody interested in the 
expedition would have sufficient information for his purpose if he knew 
that Vernon’s papers were in the Museum. Nevertheless, even though 
sixteen to twenty:years would not be a long time for the production of 
such a volume by the existing staff of the Department of Manuscripts, 
one may well ask whether its resources could not be somewhat increased 
so as to catalogue the additions within a somewhat shorter time from the 
date of accession. The most important single collection catalogued in 
this volume is, undoubtedly, the Peel Papers ; the Campbell-Bannerman 
and Vernon Papers also appear to be of great importance, so are 
such parts of the Napier and Melville Papers as have found their 
way to the Museum. (There are Napier Papers in the Public Record 
Office, and Melville Papers at Edinburgh and Ann Arbor, but much 
of Dundas’s correspondence with George III is among the nine volumes 
here catalogued.) Collections of antiquaries are represented by Hone 
and Ducarel, poets by Sidney, Swinburne and C. M. Doughty. For 
the first time the manorial documents among the additions are thought 
important enough to deserve special notice in the preface, and their number 
might excite some surprise in these days of County Record Offices, but for 
the reflexion that the additions now catalogued took place twenty-five to 
thirty years ago. R. P. 


The Report of The Public Archives for the Year 1949 (Ottawa : King’s 
Printer, 1950), after chronicling a number of accessions of unusual interest, 
continues in an appendix the calendar of Nova Scotia state papers— 
first the dispatches to the lieutenant-governors from the secretaries of 
state for the period 1834-67 and then the minutes of the executive council 
for the years 1720-85. The indications of the contents of the papers are 
slighter than in some earlier volumes. Only the archivist can judge of the 
importance of material calendared, but it would be a pity if the calendars 
became too cryptic to be of use to scholars unable to visit the archives 
themselves—especially in these days of microfilms. The Appendix 
concludes with a Guide to Calendars of Series and Collections in the Public 
Archives which should be very useful to libraries possessing sets of the 

- Reports of the Archives (in which most of the calendars have been printed) 
as well as to Canadian scholars. W. P. M. 
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The International Bibliography of Historical Sciences has begun to 
appear again with vols. xvi and xvii for the years 1947 and 1948 (Paris : 
Armand Colin, for International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1949, 
1950). The Bibliographical Commission has sensibly left the wartime 
gap from 1940-6 to be filled later and has brought out these two volumes 
with surprising speed. Inevitably there are numerous small errors, 
particularly glaring in the 1947 volume. More serious is the frequent 
misplacing of items : one eventually finds Public Record Office Calendars, 
for instance, among ‘Auxiliary Sciences—History of the Book’. The 
basis of selection is difficult to determine. In the 1947 volume (pp. 166-8), 
in the section ‘ Modern period—History of states ’, there are twenty-nine 
items concerning Great Britain (actually twenty-eight, since one is an 
inadvertent duplicate). Three are translations into Russian of brief 
works by ‘K. Chill’ and ‘G. Cholorensou’ (Christopher Hill and H 
Holorenshaw). Of the remainder, ten are biographies—normally excluded 
by the Commission’s own rubric—and seven relate to Irish history. The 
biographies include a French edition of C. V. Wedgwood’s William the 
Silent (misplaced), a dubious English work on ‘ The private life of the 
virgin queen’ and an even more questionable French one: ‘ La reine 
vierge ?’ It should be added that the 1948 volume is done much better. 
A welcome innovation is the full treatment given to Festschriften, reports 
of professional conferences and historiography in general. If many more 
editions of documents—even those, may it be timidly suggested, of 
apparently local interest only—were included, and if a good deal of super- 
ficial secondary work was vigorously excluded, these international 
bibliographies would serve a much more useful purpose than they have 
hitherto done. A. T. M. 


The Public Record Office of Northern Ireland was set up in January 
1924, with Dr. D. A. Chart as its first Deputy Keeper. In the Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records for the Year 1948 (Belfast : Stationery Office, 
1950) his successor, Mr. E. Heatly pays a just tribute to Dr. Chart, who 
by his labours ‘ left a Record Office which for the area to which it is related 
will bear comparison with any similar repository elsewhere’. The Report, 
which bears witness to ‘ the difficulties and cost of post-war printing ’, and 
to ‘lack of accommodation ’, contains a useful and lively account of the 
chief collections of papers deposited in the Office (Appendix A), and an 
Index to documents other than official increments received during the 
years 1941-4 (Appendix B). V.H. G. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1950 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained ante, xxxix, 483; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1950, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


Richard Heuberger discusses the state of geographical knowledge about the Alps 
from 600 B.c. to the time of Polybius. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

M. Rousseaux re-examines the evidence about Hanno’s voyages on the coast of 
Africa, arguing for shorter stages between the points named, from Gades to 
Cerne, than Gsell and Carcopino have admitted. Rev. Africaine, xciii. 

A. Alfoeldi surveys the relations between the Romans and their barbarian neigh- 
bours ; the ancient idea of Oicumene did not pass far beyond its original limitation 
during the late republic or the imperial period. There was no moral basis for inter- 
national law beyond the imperial border. Mutual behaviour depended on the actual 
balance of forces. Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Geschichte, viii. 

F. Stoeszel analyses Caesar’s report on his conflict with the Helvetians. He tries 
to show that it represents a skilful choice from a more comprehensive collection of 
documents in the proconsul’s possession. Caesar has arranged his material in order 
to cover up his changes of policy and the real motives behind his actions so that he 
appears to have been permanently in a defensive position. Ibid. 

K. Tymieniecki discusses some of the problems concerning Slavonic tribes in 
central Europe (especially Lugii) in the period of the Roman Empire. Przeglad 
Historyezny, xli. 

G. Ch. Picard reconstructs, with the aid of a newly-discovered inscription, the 
career of C. Bruttius Praesens the elder, a contemporary of Hadrian. Rev. Africaine, 
xciv. 

R. Marichal compiles a list of over 300 Latin papyri, tablets, and parchments as a 
guide to the study of Latin paleography of the first-seventh century. Scriptorium, 
iv. 

E. Molland examines the idea of Apostolic Succession in the light of the writings 
and history of St. Irenaeus. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

J. Gu publishes, with comment, two inscriptions of the reign of Septimius Severus 
from Leptis Magna. Rev. Africaine, xciv. 

E. C. Ratcliffe casts doubt on the authenticity of the present form of the Anaphora 
in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus and attempts to reconstruct its original form. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

P. N. Akinian discusses the sources for the history of Armenia in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. and revises the lists of kings and bishops. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

Paul Collinet, who died in 1939, left a note (now printed) on the punishment of 
drowning in a sack as applied to Christian martyrs. He showed that it was derived 
from Roman jurisprudence and was due to the view that adhesion to Christianity was 
sacrilege, crimen laesae romanae religionis. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

J. Doresse collects evidence to enumerate the Coptic monasteries in the region of 
Armant in Upper Egypt from the fourth to the twelfth centuries. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

W. Telfer attempts to recover the evidence of the fourth century Jubilee Book 
relating to the martyrdom of St. Peter of Alexandria and his dealings with Arius. 
Ibid. 
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W. H. Semple describes the career of St. Augustine as a student and teacher of 
rhetoric. Journ. Eccles Hist. i. 

C. Lambot reconstructs the African martyrology of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries on the basis of the sermons of St. Augustine. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

P. Nautin argues that a fresh critical examination of the correspondence of Arius may 
result in a revision of current views of his teaching, and gives a detailed example. Ibid. 

G. Bardy, in a pleasant paper on Egyptian patriotism in the patristic tradition, 
concludes that the patriotic tone of an anonymous and late homily, which survives 
only in an Arabic translation, is in no way typical of the great patristic writers of 
Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

G. Bardy collects evidence te show the popularity of pilgrimages to Rome in the 
latter part of the fourth century. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

M. Richard examines the mission of the Roman deacon Sabinus to St. Basil 
of Caesarea in 371 and relates it to the Council of Antioch of 379. Ibid. 

Noé] Charlier studies the evidence for the authenticity, date, and transmission of 
the Thesaurus de Trinitate, hitherto unduly neglected, of Cyril of Alexandria. This 
is the first of Cyril’s important writings and, though different in tone from Athan- 
asius’s Discourse against the Arians, is dependent upon it. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

M. Brok prints a critical text of the fragment (first published by Bandini in 1764) 
now generally accepted as part of the lost treatise of Theodoret against the Jews. 
He rejects the alleged authorship of Theodoret and points out that the fragment, in 
spite of its title, is not a piece of anti-Jewish polemic. Ibid. 

A. Poidebrad and R. Mouterde combine the evidence of aerial photography and of 
epigraphy to illustrate the cult of St. Sergius the martyr in Syria. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

H. E. Feine summarizes briefly the history of the ‘ proprietary church’ regime 
(Eigenkirchentum) in the early middle ages. (Insists against recent criticism that the 
institution is peculiar to the Germanic peoples.) Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, lviii. 

P. Blanchard gives reasons drawn from textual evidence, local conditions, and 
historical circumstances to show that the Regula Magistri (considered by some scholars 
as a primal source of St. Benedict’s Rule) can with great probability be given a north 
Italian provenance and a date towards the middle of the seventh century. Bobbio 
is suggested as the place of composition. Revue Bénédictine, Ix. 

H. Vanderhoven criticizes the article on the Regula Magistri by P. Blanchard 
(Rev. Bén. lx). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

Hans Strahm attempts to illustrate, from the ground-plan of the city of Bern 
and the relation of this plan to the city’s institutional development, a very general 
essay on the foundation and growth of towns in the early middle ages. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

E. Zéllner discusses the Avar element in the personal and place-names of Bavaria. 
(Of wider significance as a demonstration that the the mixture of races was greater, 
in the early middle ages, than has generally been admitted.) Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

A. Mundé proposes that in chapter 48 of the Rule of St. Benedict, which prescribes 
that in Lent all shall take and read codices de bibliotheca, this phrase should be trans- 
lated ‘ portions of the Bible’ (which at that epoch was normally divided into nine 
separate manuscript parts), and not, as has hitherto invariably been the case ‘ books 
from the monastic library’. Revue Bénédictine, Ix. 

S. A. van Dijk examines various forms of the Litany of the Saints in the Holy 
Saturday Liturgy and concludes in opposition to E. Moeller that the shortest litanies 
are the more ancient. Ibid. 

G. Garitte, The invectives against the Armenians (twelfth century) ascribed to a 
mysterious Isaac catholicos of Armenia, have no relation whatever to the Narario de 
rebus Armeniae (seventh-eighth century), also ascribed to Isaac in the Patrologia 
Graeca (vol. 132). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

Otto P. Clavadetscher contends that the Rhaetian terrier, St. Gallen cod. 609, is an 
imperial, not an episcopal, document and was begun before 877. Zeitschr. fiir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

A. Boutemy identifies in Brussels, Bibl. Roy. MS. 5468 a page of notes in the hand 
of Sigebert of Gembloux, and denies to his chronicle in MS. 18139—-40 the character 
of author’s autograph. Scriptorium, iii. 
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F. Halkin, by way of supplement to H. Delehaye’s Origines du culte des martyrs, 
begins a survey of Greek inscriptions of hagiographical interest. Anal. Boll. lxvii. 

H. Fichtenau, A discussion of the Italian ‘ giant bibles’ of the eleventh century 
(with facsimiles of newly-discovered fragments from Eferding). (Suggests that they 
were distributed by Matilda of Tuscany and possibly produced in the monastery of 
Polirone ; their appearance is bound up with revived biblical study in reform circles.) 
Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Iviii. 

Einar Joranson discusses the ‘letter’ of Alexius Comnenus to Robert, count of 
the Flemings ; he thinks it may have been based on a real letter of Alexius in 1090-1 
but was, in its present form, drawn up for Bohemond as propaganda against Alexius 
in 1105 or 1106. Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

S. Runciman discusses the history of the Holy Lance found at Antioch during the 
First Crusade. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 

Ch. Dereine criticizes the views of N. Niemeyer and C. Lays on the date and value 
of the Vita Balderici, bishop of Liége (MGHSS. iv), and concludes that the existing 
manuscript, dated 1108, is the original. Scriptorium, iii. 

Henri Silvestre has made a lay study and analysis of the quotations from and 
reminiscences of classical authors in the theological and other writings of Rupert of 
Deutz who became abbot of Deutz in 1120. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

J. Leclercq on the problems and points of view suggested by the plan for a new 
edition of the works of St. Bernard. Ibid. 

E. Molitor, Some of the problems in the history of social classes in the middle ages 
(limitations and evaluation of the authorities illustrated mainly from German sources). 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxx. ; 

Curtis H. Walker tries to show that Eleanor of Aquitaine did not misbehave herself 
at Mount Cadmos, and was not responsible for the military disaster there. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lv. . 

Ruth J. Dean, Unnoticed commentaries on the Dissuasio Valerii of Walter Map 
Med. and Renaissance Studies, ii. 

D. J. Allan, Medieval versions of Aristotle, De Caelo, and of the Commentary of 
Simplicius. Ibid. 

R. W. Hunt concludes his valuable studies on Priscian in the twelfth century (ante, 
lix, 435), with special reference to the Englishman, Master Ralph of Beauvais (fl. 
1160-70) and his school. Ibid. 

W. Holtzmann, The decretals issued by Pope Gregory VIII (indicate that his 
pontificate marks a decisive change from legislation by synods and general councils to 
legislation on the pope’s own authority). Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Wwiii. 

Walther Holtzmann prints, from the muniments of New College, Oxford, a brief of 
Pope Clement III to the prior and brethren of the hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

Marjorio E. Reeves discusses the ‘ Liber Figurarum ’ of Abbot Joachim of Fiore, 
with special reference to the earliest (c. 1200) and best surviving manuscript (Oxford, 
C.C.C., MS. 255a) and with three facsimiles. Med. and Renaissance Studies, ii. 

C. R. Cheney, Gervase Abbot of Prémontré: a medieval letter-writer (discusses 
his life and writings and prints eleven letters). Bull. of the John Rylands Lib., xxxiii. 

Maurits Gysseling prints all the original charters and other non-literary texts in 
French which he can find, written in Belgium or northern France (departments of 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais) before 1226. They include an unpublished agreement between 
the bishop and clergy and the commune of Cambrai (1225). Scriptorium, iii. 

Chr. Thouzellier describes the course and results of the legation of Cardinal Ugolino 
(the later Pope Gregory IX) in Lombardy in 1221. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

V. Laurent tries to establish the succession of Patriarchs of Antioch at the end of 
the thirteenth century. Anal. Boll. lxviii. 

H. Grundmann, The writings of Alexander of Roes. [Attribution ; manuscript 
tradition ; use and influence (very slight before the invention of printing) to the end 
of the sixteenth century. Clears up the controversy as to authorship, between 
Alexander and Jordan of Osnabriick.] Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittel- 
alters, viii. 

A. Pelzer on Conrad de Megenberg. See next entry. 

Th. Kaeppeli has discovered in the Bibliotheca Colombina at Seville a complete 
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text of the important Oeconomica of the Paris master, the Franconian Conrad of 
Megenberg (1309-74). He gives a description and appreciation of the work, and 
publishes the dedicatory letter to Leopold of Babenburg, the table of contents, and 
two extracts, one on the administration of the chief ministers of a prince, the other on 
the order of proceeding to the mastership in arts. His paper is preceded by a com- 
munication from A. Pelzer on fragments of the work in a Vatican manuscript, partly 
printed, without identification of the author, by L. Thorndike in the University Records 
(1944). Pelzer gives a list of corrections of Thorndike’s text. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

G. Mollat has written a short but noteworthy contribution to the history of the 
Apostolic Chamber in the fourteenth century. Ibid. 

A. Pelzer reviews the life and works of a well-known writer, Henry Fuller of 
Haguenau, canon of the church of St. Thomas at Strassburg, graduate of Bologna, 
died c. 1353. He was plagiarized later by another Henry of Haguenau of the Univer- 
city of Heidelberg, whose verson of Henry Fuller’s De moribus prelatorum was printed 
by the humanist Wimpfeling (1512). Ibid. 

A. Masseron examines a number of problems which arise from Dante’s treatment 
of saints in the Divine Comedy. Anal. Boll. lxviii. 

O. Stolz, The treaties entered into by the Austrian princes (i.e. Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tirol, Salzburg) in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (listed under the 
following headings: treaties of peace, frontier settlements, succession and partition, 
protection and alliance, commercial treaties). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichts- 
forschung. 

F. Baix publishes, with an introduction, papal letters of Eugenius IV and Pius IT 
(1438, 1459) and the state of the abbey of Stavelot-Malmédy. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

F. Heer, The imperial idea in the later middle ages (a brief résumé of well-known 
texts from Alexander of Roes to Nicholas of Cusa ; contains nothing new). Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

Stanislaw Kot discusses briefly the activities of Polish humanists and students at 
Basle in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, 
XXX. 
André Bossuat discusses a decision of the Parlement de Paris forbidding a French 
gitl to marry an Englishman while the two kingdoms were at war, and insists upon 
the novelty and significance of this case. Rev. hist. cciv. 

P. E. Hiibinger, French policy in the Rhinelands, mainly 1444-1552. (A careful, 
dispassionate, and convincing criticism of the currently fashionable arguments of 
Gaston Zeller and Karl Brandi, that the French monarchy pursued no consistent 
policy on the question of the ‘ Rhine frontier’ before the seventeenth century. The 
claim to the lands west of the Rhine is officially announced in 1444.) Hist. Zeitschr. 
elxxi. 

J. H. Hexter discusses the education of the Renaissance aristocracy in England, 
France, and the Low Countries, suggesting that its content was changing rapidly 
and that the aristocrats were making more use of schools and universities for the 
purpose of political advancement. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 

G. Connell-Smith argues that English merchants (not naturalized Spaniards) 
resident in, or trading through, Spanish ports enjoyed more liberty of trade to the 
Spanish colonies, especially before 1528, than Hakluyt and recent historians have 
supposed. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxiii. 

R. Weijonborg, in a long article, traces the theological evolution of Luther in his 
earlier years (1509-13), showing how he departed from the authentic Occamite position. 
He adds a tentative parallel between the psychological and doctrinal development of 
Luther during these important years of his life. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu prints a hitherto unknown French poem (314 lines) of 
Jean Marot, addressed to Pope Julius II and attacking his government, 1511-12. 
Scriptorium, iii. 

William Herbert Hobbs places Verazzano’s landfall on the North American coast 
in 1524, somewhere near Cape Canaveral in Florida, and his point of departure at 
Cape Breton. Isis, xli. 

Henri de Vocht shows that recent scepticism about the sources of the story of 
Erasmus’s death, rightly ascribed to his last amanuensis, Lambert Coomans, is 


unjustified (see The Times Literary Supplement, 16 September 1949). Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlv. 
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L. Smits, On the authority of St. Augustine in Calvin’s Institutes. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlv. 

H. Jedin describes the activities at the Council of Trent of Robert Wauchope, the 
Scot who became Roman Catholic archbishop of Armagh. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

John Durkan traces the career—at Paris, in Bavaria, at the council of Trent, in 
Scotland and (briefly) in Ireland—of Robert Wauchope, the Scottish theologian and 
counter-reformer who was titular archbishop of Armagh from 1545 until his death in 
1551. Innes Review, i. 

L.-E. Halkin describes the development of Protestant martyrologies in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Anal. Boll. lxviii. 

Renée Doehaerd discusses a manuscript treatise on usury, written at Antwerp 
about 1576, and emphasizes the interest which governments took in this question, as 
borrowers. Rev. hist. cciv. 

S. Konovalov, Anglo-Russian relations, 1617-18. [Detailed analysis of the Russian 
embassy to England and of Sir Dudley Digges’s abortive mission to Russia: prints 
four previously unpublished documents.] Oxford Slavonic Papers, i. 

P. Polman examines the biography of Pascal written, shortly after his death in 
1662, by his sister, Gilberte Périer, and shows why it could not be acceptable to the 
Port-Royalists. She falsified history with the best intentions and depicted her 
brother and his conversion in a way which the Port-Royalists knew to be incorrect. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

P. Debougnie, On the life of St. Vincent de Paul by Louis Abelly, bishop of Rodez 
(1664), with discussion on the literature relating to St. Vincent. Ibid. 

E. D. Tappe, The appeals for help to Charles II of England from George Stephen, 
exiled prince of Moldavia, 1666-8. [Prints seventeen documents from the P.R.O.] 
Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

A. Louant discusses afresh certain difficulties in the biography of the French mis- 
sionary Louis Hennepin and prints two new letters. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlv. 

Renato Mori gives a brief account of the correspondence of Cardinal Cibo, Secretary 
of State to Pope Innocent XI, preserved in the archives of Massa and important for 
political and ecclesiastical history between 1676 and 1700. Archiv. stor. ital., anno 
evii. 

G. K. Babushkina, The international importance of the Russian campaigns of 1687 
and 1689 against the Crimea. [Uses the Russian foreign office archives, but very 
unbalanced in judgement.] Ist. zap. xxxiii. 

E. Tarle, Charles XII and the Poltava campaign. [Highly coloured diatribe 
against him.] Voprosy ist. vi. 

Arturo Morales Carrion chronicles the various attempts of Great Britain to obtain 
Porto Rico by war or diplomacy, down to Sir R. Abercromby’s attack in 1797. Carib- 
bean Hist. Review, i. 

D. M. Lang, Georgian relations with France, 1711-24. [Partly based on the 
French foreign office archives.] Journ. of the R. Asiatic Soc., October, 1950. 

H. Hantsch analyses and evaluates the three main reports of 1719 State Papers 
80/39], 1720 [S.P. 80/40] and 1721 [S.P. 80/43] from Saint Saphorin, George I’s agent 
at the court of the emperor Charles VI, on the political divisions affecting (and 
paralysing) Austrian policy. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforsch. lviii. 

8. R. Tompkins and M. L. Moorhead, Russia’s approach to America. [Analysis 
from Russian sources and Spanish archives of Russian exploration and fur trade 
expansion in Bering Sea, Aleutian Islands and Alaska, 1728-78.] British Columbia 
Hist. Quarterly, xiii. 

A. 8. Tveretinova discusses Russo-Turkish relations during the reign of the Empress 
Elizabeth, using the Russian foreign office archives and some Turkish printed material : 
emphasizes the major importance of the struggle against Persia, corruption of Turkish 
administration, and internal risings. Sov. vostokovedenie, vi. 

T. H. McGuffie summarizes and discusses Major William Cuninghame’s journal 
of the siege of Minorca, 1756. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiii. 

Walther Kirchner gives a brief survey of the Russian government’s schemes for 
attracting Swiss colonists and the usually obstructive attitude of the Swiss authorities. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

Hans Kohn discusses Napoleon’s destiny and ideas, pointing out how little 
conscious relation he had to French or any other nationalism. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 
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R. W. Seton-Watson, Some aspects of dynastic policy in the Balkans. [General 
survey of the relations of the Balkan peoples with Turkey and the Powers, mainly 
since 1790.] Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxxii. 

J. T. Boulton prints a letter from Paine to Burke, dated 17 January 1790, giving 
an account of conditions in Paris; and points out that Burke, in his Reflections, 
completely disregarded Paine’s information. Durham Univ. Journ. xliii. 

F. Maier discusses the origin of the French declaration of war against Austria in 
1792 by giving a survey of the discussions on French policy in National Assembly, 
Government, and Jacobin Club. Brissot’s agitation was successful because his 
emphasis both on French independence and on the restoration of the country’s great 
position in Europe appealed to the powerful currents in public opinion. Schweizer 
Beitrage zur allgem. Geschichte, viii. 

Zoltan Haraszti prints John Adams’s marginal annotations on the translation of 
Condorcet’s Esquisse d’ un Tableau Historique. William and Mary Quart., 3rd series, vii. 

E. L. Steinberg, Great Britain and the ‘ Russian threat’ to India, 1800-1904. 
[Argues that there nover was any serious threat, and that it was a British invention : 
some interesting points from the Russian archives as to Russian plans and views.] 
Ist. zap. xxxiii. 

Eric Williams describes the resistance of the Spanish authorities in Cuba to the 
British government’s attempts to enforce the treaties for suppressing the slave trade 
[This study is based partly on Cuban archives.] Caribbean Hist. Rev. i. 

L. A. Zak analyses the British subsidies to Prussia, Austria and Sweden in 1813, 
in a very hostile spirit. Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 

C. P. Stacey proves that the demilitarization of the border between Canada and 
the United States resulted, not from the treaty of Ghent or the Rush- Bagot Convention, 
but more gradually from time and financial stringency. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

Frederick Merk discusses Gallatin’s offer, in 1818, of an Anglo-American boundary 
on the Pacific coast which would have left the Puget Sound harbours in British pos- 
session : he attributes it to the belief in a non-existent River Caledonia which would 
have been cut by a boundary on the 49th parallel. Ibid. lv. 

Marcel Emerit prints, with photographic reproductions, the Arabic text of the 
treaty of 1837 between Marshal Bugeaud and Abd-el-Kader; he gives also a con- 
temporary translation by an orientalist, which he compares with the official transla- 
tions. Rev. Africaine, xciv. 

E. Adamov and L. Kutakov print fifteen previously unpublished documents on 
English and Turkish activities among the Circassians and relations with Shamyl, 
1838-57. Voprosy ist. xi. 

Howard McGaw Smyth points out that the Piedmontese Statuto of 1848 did not 
originally involve parliamentary government any more than the Prussian Verfassung 
but, unlike the latter, was wrested in the direction of parliamentary government 
under the stress of military failure. Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

Friedrich Engel-Janosi discusses the struggle between Austrian and French 
influences at Gaeta for control of Pope Pius IX’s policy. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

Jacques Freymond discusses the origins and formation of the First International. 
(Hardly any new evidence.] Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

Merle Curti traces the participation of American exhibitors and United States 
governments in the various World Fairs from 1851 to 1893. Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

O. P. Petrova, Putiatin’s expedition to Japan, 1854-5. [Based on new Japanese 
and Russian sources.] Sov. vostokovedenie, vi. 

W. E. Mosse corrects Boutenko’s and Charles-Roux’s accounts of the negotiations 
for a Franco-Russian convention, November 1856: he argues that Napoleon wobbled 
between Great Britain and Russia much less than he was believed to have done. 
Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

Marcel Emerit discusses the financial difficulties of the Regency of Tunis in the 
years before the establishment of the French protectorate. [Uses the archives of the 
French consulate in Tunis ; strong emphasis on the opposition between the commercial 
interests of Marseilles and the high financiers of Paris, London, and Alexandria.] Rev. 
Africaine, xciii. 

P. Kluke publishes two war letters of Carl Schurz, both written in 1863 (mainly 
on the American civil war, but with a characteristic appreciation of the significance 
of Gettysburg for European and world-politics). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 
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Knight Biggerstaff analyses the answers of seventeen high Chinese officials to the 
tsungli yamen’s questionnaire of 12 October 1867 on relations with foreign Powers 
and merchants. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 

A. Manfred, Franco-Russian relations, 1871-2. [Mainly from the angle of Thiers : 
some use of the unpublished papers of Alexander III (then tsarevich) and Princess 
Trubetskaya.] Voprosy ist. vi. 

A. Novotny, A calendar of forty dispatches from the Austrian archives, selected 
to illuminate the réle of Schuvalov in and immediately after the 1878 crisis. [Includes 
dispatches from London reporting the attitude of Derby, Salisbury, Disraeli, etc.] 
Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Iviii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson prints reports from and to Shuvalov and Gorchakov, April 
1878 [see ante, Ixv. 420]. Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

Th. Schieder, The changing attitude to revolution in the nineteenth century 
(liberalism ; conservatism (Metternich); Bismarck; social-democracy; Marx; 
Lenin). Hist. Zeitschr. clxx. 

J. Chaput describes the career of Marcel Treich-Lapléne, one of the founders of the 
French colony on the Ivory Coast, and his struggles with his British rivals. Rev. 
Whist. des colonies, xxxvi. 

Federico Chabod shows that the uneasiness of Leo XIII about the Triple Alliance 
of 1883 was connected not only with his grievances against the Italian government, 
but also with Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, as is proved by his diplomatic exchanges with 
the Austro-Hungarian government in that year. Prints five illustrative documents 
from the Vienna archives. Riv. stor. ital. anno 1xii. 

A. Narochnitsky, Japanese aggression in Korea and the reasons of the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-5. [Japan alone responsible: partly based on Russian 
foreign office archives.] Voprosy ist. v. 

A. J. P. Taylor, The Franco-Russian alliance during the years 1892-5. [Analyses 
the two most recent volumes of Documents diplomatiques frangais, and argues that the 
alliance was a defensive combination against Germany and was not regarded by the 
French foreign office as an anti-British measure.] Rev. hist., cciv. 

A. L. Narochnitsky, American and Japanese agression in Korea, 1894-5. [Very 
tendentious, but includes some interesting points from the Russian archives.] Izv. 
Akad. Nauk §.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 

E. Walters, The Serbo-Bulgarian secret treaty of 1897 for common action against 
the Turks in Macedonia. [From Forgéch’s later reports from Sofia, 1904: prints 
text in German of treaty.] Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

John T. Farrell, in two articles, discusses William H. Taft’s treatment of the 
friars in the Philippines, with special reference to the disputes between American 
Catholic leaders, and the relations between the Republican administration and the 
Vatican. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

R. Nirnberger, Friedrich Naumann, The development of his political and social 
theories. [Valuable.] Hist. Zeitschr. clxx. 

Hyman Kublin describes the early development of the socialist movement in Japan 
and its opposition to the Russo-Japanese war. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

R. K. Godwin, Russia and the Portsmouth Press Conference, 1905. [Concise 
summary from the printed sources.]_ American Slavonic Rev. ix. 

D. Obolensky, Russia’s Byzantine heritage. [Discussion of Byzantine and west 
European influences on Russian civilization and history.] Oxford Slavonic Studies, i. 

W. Holtzmann, Paul Fridolin Kehr, 1860-1944 [important for the history of 
Kehr’s great undertaking, the assembly of all papal diplomata before 1198). 
Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, viii. 

L. Dehio, the German historians of the ‘imperialist’ period (a suggestive and 
noteworthy criticism of the assumptions, derived from Ranke, of Lenz, Delbriick, 
Hintze, Meinecke, Marcks and Oncken, on the development of ‘ world-policy ’ and 
Germany’s place in it). Hist. Zeitschr. clxx. 

W. Sas-Zaloziecky, Current problems in the field of the history of art. Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

H. Heffter attempts (not altogether convincingly) to criticize Ranke’s principle of 
‘the primacy of foreign policy’. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 

W. S. Hudson surveys Post-Reformation Church History studies published in the 
United States since the war. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 
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France 


J. Zeiller argues that the persecutions at Lyons and Vienne in a.p. 177 support 
the view that the profession of Christianity was illegal in the second century. Anal. 
Boll. Lxvii. 

F. L. Ganshof attempts to define the status of the Count Avitianus who appears 
in the Life of St. Martin of Tours, and compares him with similar persons in the Lives 
of various Merovingiar saints. Ibid. 

J. R. Palanque corrects the lists of the early bishops of Aix en Provence given by 
Duchesne and Albanés. Ibid. 

P. Grosjean tries to disentangle the references in the martyrologies to St. Paternus 
of Avranches and St. Paternus of Vannes. Ibid. 

A. Boutemy gives a valuable dated list of illuminated manuscripts of the eighth- 
twelfth century from the ancient archdiocese of Reims. Scriptorium, iii. 

Raman d’Abadal publishes an unknown diploma of Louis le Pieux, dated 
19 October 834. Annales du Midi, t. 61, nlle série, nos. 7-8. 

B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé defends Pierre Mauclerc, duke of Brittany, from the 
charge of tyrannical government and from criticism based on his transfer of allegiance 
to the king of England in 1229. Annales de Bretagne, t. vi. 

F. Baethgen, commentary on Pierre Dubois’ Summaria brevis (with a list of 
corrections to H. Kampf’s unsatisfactory edition of 1936). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

Ch. Higounet illustrates with a map and offers an explanation for the prolific 
foundation of bastides along the western frontiers of Languedoc during the period 
between 1229 and the beginning of the Hundred Year’s war. He contrasts this with 
the almost total absence of such foundations in the eastern part of Languedoc. Annales 
du Midi, t. 61, nlle série, nos. 7-8. 

J. Bernard collects the evidence of papal nepotism in the Regesta Clementis papae V 
and shows the favour which Clement showered on Gascons and on Gascony. Ibid. 

Ch. Higounet prints from a cartulary a list of the tolls on the Garonne at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Ibid. 

Jean Corubes writes on the trade of the little port of Sérignan (to-day Valras) at 
the mouth of the Orb, in the fourteenth century. Ibid. t. 62, no. 9. 

A. Fliche examines the sources for the life of St. Roch and suggests that he lived 
in the second half of the fourteenth century. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 

Ed.-R. Labande discusses the treatment of the problem of corn supply in Languedoc 
by the administration of the duke of Anjou (1365-80). Annales du Midi, t. 62. 

L. d’Alauzier prints the letters patent of the mercers of Languedoc in 1395. Ibid. 

H. Morel examines the circumstances in which Jean de Labarthe bequeathed his 
seigneuries in the Pyrenees to the counts of Armagnac in 1398. The study illustrates 
the substitution of a money relationship for the traditional feudal bond, and the 
concentration of power and wealth in the hands of the house of Armagnac at the 
expense of the lesser seigneurs. Ibid. t. 61. 

L. Bourdon prints a description of southern France by a Portuguese cleric in a 
manuscript description of a journey to Rome in 1532-4. Ibid. t. 62. 

Delio Cantimori studies the ideas of Jacopo Brocardo, the sixteenth-century Italian 
Protestant exile, who was in close relations with the French Huguenots. He shows 
the relationship between Brocardo’s application of prophecy to current events and his 
vision of a Christian Utopia and thinks that this type of outlook may have influenced 
Sully’s Grand Dessein. Riv. stor. ital. anno lxii. 

H. Enjalbert sketches economic developments in the hinterland of Bordeaux in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, and draws the conclusion that this was 
the period in which this area underwent its most significant economic changes. 
Annales du Midi, t. 62. 

A. Cobban gives a brief general survey of the political réle of the Parlements in 
the eighteenth century. History, new series, xxxv. 

Marcel Giraud discusses the reasons for the slow progress of the colony of Louisiana 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and finds them in the wars and exhaustion 
of metropolitan France. Rev. hist. cciv. 

Jean Egret discusses the expulsion of the Jesuits from France, with special emphasis 
on the solidarity of the Parlements in this affair. Ibid. 
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A secret instruction from the marquis de Castries (1785) and two proclamations 
of Polverel and Sonthonax on the modification or abolition of slavery are printed in 
the Revue d’hist des colonies, xxxvi. 

M. Bordes discusses the officials of the intendencies in eighteenth-century France 
and illustrates French administrative history from the career of Jean de Sallenave, 
subdélégué-géneral in the géneralité of Auch. Annales du Midi, t. 61. 

Henry Bertram Hill prints a document written in Nantes, 1790, charging the 
landlords with provoking or faking fires at their chdteaux for political purposes. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxii. 

Annie Hollander describes the organization of communications and particularly 
of the postal services from Toulouse during the French Revolution. Annales du 
Midi, t. 62. 

G. Debien prints some letters of French émigrés from St. Domingue. Rev. de la 
Soc. Haitienne d’histoire, de géographie et de géologie, xxi. 

Claude Fohlen describes the attempts of Napoleon’s government between 1807 
and 1813 to promote the growth of woad in south-western France, to replace colonial 
indigo. Although the plant had been extensively cultivated there as late as the seven- 
teenth century, the attempt to revive its cultivation failed. Annales du Midi, t. 61. 

Franco Valsecchi studies the European policy of Napoleon III and its connexion 
with the Napoleonic legend. In attempting to combine revolutionary and conserva- 
tive ideas it contained inherent contradictions and hence alienated both revolution- 
aries and conservatives. Riv. stor. ital. anno Ixii. 

X. Yacono prints a contract between a colonial entrepreneur in Algeria and his 
colonists, and indicates briefly the subsequent history of the plantation. Rev. 
Africaine, xcii. 

Robert F. Byrnes describes the short-lived Christian Democratic party in France 
and its failure, which he attributes to its violent anti-Semitism. Catholic Hist. Rev. 
XXXvi. 

G. Vuillemin describes the career of Louis Frérejean in Mauretania. Rev. d’hist. 
des colonies, xxxvi. 

A. Meynier concludes his study of the movement of refugees from the invaded 
areas of Brittany in 1940. Annales de Bretagne, lvi. 

B. A. Pocquet de Haut-Jussé and others continue the Bibliographie Bretonne of 
articles and books relating to the history, geography, etc., of Brittany, published in 
the years 1942-9. Ibid. 

Jean Coppolani and Ph. Wolff give an extensive bibliography of writings on 
southern France in 1948. Annales du Midi, t. 61. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


O. Mitis, the origins of the Carolingian court of the Ostmark, William (very 
obscure, but apparently Bavarian). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
viii. 

H. Léwe rejects the recent argument that the Annales Xantenses were written in 
the diocese of Worms, confirms the old view that the earlier section (to 862) originated 
in Frisia, assigns the continuation to Cologne, and attributes the writing of the first 
part to Gerward, palace-librarian to Louis the Pious, after his retirement to ‘ Gannita’ 
(Ghent, nr. Nymwegen). Deutsches Archiv. fir Erforschung d. Mittelalters, viii. 

O. P. Clavadetscher discusses the technical means by which Bishop Hartbert of 
Chur under Otto I was capable to claim successfully properties which according to 
still existing charters had been given away by his predecessor in 881. Schweitzer 
Beitrage zur allgem. Geschichte, viii. 

M. Uhlirz, rehabilitating two late authorities, argues that, after his defeat by the 
Arabs, Otto IT journeyed to Germany and met the princes at Mainz (February-March 
983), returning then to Rome, before attending the assembly of German and Italian 
princes at Verona in June 983. (The date of DO II, no. 184, hitherto attributed to 
979, would therefore be correct.) Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Iviii. 

N. Bischoff re-opens the thorny problem of the chronology of the Empress Gisela 
and, in connexion therewith, the reasons why Archbishop Aribo of Mainz refused to 
crown her. (Seeks a solution in rejecting the evidence of the tablet discovered when 
her grave was excavated.) Ibid. 
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M. Coens prints and discusses a document bearing on the cult of St. Symeon at 
Tréves in the eleventh century. Anal. Boll. lxviii. 

F. Hausmann, The formularies used in the Hohenstaufen chancery, to 1170 (pro- 
legomena to the edition of the diplomata of Conrad III and Frederick I). Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

E. E. Stengel, Charles the Great’s privilege (= Dkar. 252) for Neustadt on the Main 
(forged c. 1175 with data from Lorsch, probably in reaction against the bishop of 
Wiirzburg’s new rights as duke of Franconia). Ibid. 

H. Appelt, Duke Ottokar’s privilege of 1186 for the estates of Styria (a textual 
analysis and critique). Ibid. 

A. Sparber prints the catalogue of the bishops of Brixen (a not very important 
document, already known and used). Ibid. 

Franz Huter, by a close examination of the forged additions to the privileges 
granted by Popes Honorius III and Innocent IV to the monastery of Marienberg in 
Obervintschgau, illustrates the struggles of the monks to elude the control of the bishop 
of Chur and to establish their own control over their Vogt. Zeitschr. fiir schweizer. 
Geschichte, xxx. 

Hektor Ammann continues his studies of the Ziirich tax rolls and lists of members 
of council, by which he illustrates the rise and fall of the total wealth of the richer 
classes, the economic and political eclipse of the nobility, and the rapid turnover of 
families of mercantile prominence. Ibid. 

R. Geyer discusses and elucidates the relations of the Vienna municipal charters 
(1221, 1237/47, 1244, 1278, 1296, 1340). Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
viii. 

O. Brunner, The citizens of Vienna as portrayed in the Fiirstenbuch of Jansen Enikel 
(end of the thirteenth century). Ibid. 

H. Planitz, The history of the urban patriciate in Vienna (1208-1515) and Regens- 
burg (1146-1400). Ibid. 

Folke Dovring studies the size and distribution of agricultural holdings in some 
villages of French Switzerland, especially Dommartin and Mollens; he attempts to 
trace in them the vestiges of the mansus and to establish a tentative relation with 
Roman centuriation. Zeitschr. fiir schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

K. Pivec, The authorities used by Dietrich of Niem. (First instalment, limited to 
his account of the Ottonian period, of a complete analysis of Dietrich’s sources. 
Main result: the generally accepted hypothesis that he used lost ‘ Gesta Saxonum’ 
is invalid.) Mitt d. Inst. f. édsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

A. Lhotsky, The library of Emperor Frederick III. Ibid. 

O. Vasella prints the reports of examiners of ordinands in the bishopric of Chur, 
1567-72. (Difficult to form therefrom a clear picture of the qualifications of the 
clergy, but the standard does not seem high.) Ibid. 

W. Sturminger, the Vienna riot on Corpus Christi day 1578 (protestant hostility 
to the re-introduction of the public procession). [With an appendix of eye-witness 
accounts.} Ibid. 

Iso Miller briefly illuminates two episodes in the relations of Georg Jenatsch and 
Father Augustin Stécklin. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 

G. A. Chevallaz studies the economics of wine production in the Pays de Vaud 
during the eighteenth century. Ibid. 

E. Patzelt, Measures for the protection of the peasantry in Austria from Maximilian I 
to 1848. (Before the Thirty Years’ war, government is concerned to maintain the 
peasant’s capacity to fight and provide troops ; thereafter (Leopold I, Charles V1) it 
reacts against the strengthening of the lord’s position; under Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II state action is reinforced by mercantilist considerations.) Mitt. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

H. Benedikt, Count Alexandre de Bonneval in the Austrian service (1708-25). 
Ibid. 

F. Maas discusses Kaunitz’s motives in raising the age for monastic professions 
from sixteen to twenty-four years (owing to the high proportion of clergy to civilians, 
the catholic Powers can never hope to maintain their position against the non- 
catholics). [Emphasizes Kaunitz’s importance as the originator of Josephinism.] Ibid. 

Rudolf Till traces the history of a colony of Swiss watchmakers in Vienna from 
1789 to 1801. Zeitschr. fiir schweizer. Geschichte, xxx. 
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Franklin D. Scott suggests that Frussia was already envisaging an all-German 
customs union in December 1813 and approached Sweden about it. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
XXii. 

Paul E. Martin discusses, somewhat inconclusively, some obscurities in the history 
of the restoration of the republic of Geneva, 1813-14. Zeitschr. fir schweizer. 
Geschichte, xxx. 

H. Kretzschmar, The Saxon royal dynasty in the nineteenth century (no serious 
attacks on the monarchy ; popular even after 1866 ; it decayed simply because there 
was no place for it in the new German society). Hist. Zeitachr. clxx. 

N. Udaltsov, The political views and activity of Palatsky before and during the 
1848-9 revolution. [Attacks him as a leader of the Czech ‘liberal bourgeoisie ’.] 
Voprosy ist. x. 

K. Griewank, Causes and consequences of the failure of the German resolution of 
1848. [A sensible, balanced recapitulation which brings nothing essentially new.) 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxx. 

Walther Peter Fuchs prints four memoranda of 1874-8, in which Franz von 
Roggenbach tried to make trouble between Bismarck and the emperor by persuading 
the Empress Augusta that Bismarck aimed at making himself ‘ mayor of the palace’ 
and was conducting foreign affairs incompetently. Die Welt als Geschichte, x. 

F. Hartung, Bismarck and Count Harry Arnim (a recapitulation of the cause 
celébre which brings nothing fresh). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 

H. Bornkamm, The political theories of the German parties in the ‘ Kulturkampf ’. 
(For Bismarck the domestic issues were primary, but his policy was independent of all 
parties.) [A useful analysis, somewhat unsympathetic towards liberalism.] Ibid. clxx. 

S. W. Gould discusses the Austrian agitation for the Anschluss, 1918-19, em- 
phasizing its tactical and transitory character. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
E. G. Bowen, The Celtic saints in Cardiganshire (with distribution-maps of dedica- 


tions). Ceredigion, i. 

Ludwig Bieler prints the second part (relating to St. Patrick) of MS. Novara 77, 
and studies its relation to other texts of Muirchi. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. lii. C. 5. 

P. Grosjean disentangles St. Patrick of Ireland from certain other similarly named 
saints in early martyrologies. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson examines the lists of the (largely legendary) Pictish 
kings, attributes the earliest of them, in ‘anything like its present form’, to the 
eleventh century, and considers the application to them of the word ‘Chronicle’ 
baseless and misleading. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

Jean I. Young discusses the Norse occupation of Ireland: she considers that it 
cannot have been confined to the coast, and that social relations between the two races 
must have been intimate. History, new series, xxxv. 

Ginther Haseloff suggests that an openwork lead ornament found at Whitby, 
and hitherto assigned to the thirteenth century, is in fact one of our rare examples 
of Anglo-Saxon metalwork. Antiq. Journal, xxx. 

G. H. Tupling discusses the location of the pre-Conquest and Norman Churches of 
Lancashire. Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Ant. Soc. Ix. 

Miss D. Sylvester writes on rural settlement in Cheshire, with special reference to 
Domesday Book. Ibid. 

G. H. White discusses that section of the Consiitutio Domus Regis which is devoted 
to the king’s sport, and explains the terms used there. Antiq. Journal, xxx. 

C. H. Talbot prints, with introduction, fourteen documents illustrating the opposi- 
tion of St. Bernard and his friends to the consecration of William of York. Camb. 
Hist. Journ. x. 

T. A. M. Bishop describes (with photographic illustrations) four additional charters 
which may be attributed to the Chancery scribe Stephen de Fougéres. Ibid. 

Jocelyn Otway-Ruthven discusses the districts and classes of men to which 
English law extended in medieval Ireland, and the condition of those who were not 
admitted to it. Irish Hist. Studies, vii. 

A. Gwynn describes the reforming activities of St. Lawrence O’Toole as papal 
legate in Ireland, 1179-80. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 
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George S. Pryde prints the royal charters erecting the burghs of Kirkintilloch 
(1211-14) and Rothesay (1400-1), the former hitherto unprinted, the latter available 
only in a very corrupt version ; they are respectively the earliest surviving charter 
founding a baronial burgh and the first Scottish document to mention the term royal 
burgh. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

H. F. Chettle gives short histories of the houses of Crossed Friars in England. 
History, new series, xxxiv. 

R. H. Hilton discusses the social structure of Warwickshire in the thirteenth century. 
{Emphasis on the fewness of very large estates in demesne, the prevalence of free 
tenants and the lightness of labour services. Appendix on field systems of north 
Warwickshire.] Dugdale Soc. Occas. Papers, no. 9. 

Francis Jones prints (in translation) two valuable rolls concerning the levy of a 
fifteenth in the Welsh Marches and the counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen, 21 
Edward I. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

A. J. Taylor describes the career of Thomas de Houghton, a royal carpenter, from 
1290 to c. 1312. He worked both in Westminster Abbey and on engines of war : 
in the latter capacity he is styled ‘ingeniarus’. Antiq. Journal, xxx. 

J. G. Edwards assembles evidence indicating that Madog ap Llywelyn, the Welsh 
leader in the rising of 1294-5, was a distant cousin of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and not, 
as formerly supposed, his bastard son. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

Rose Graham describes the conflict between Archbishop Winchelsey and the 
Abbey of St. Augustine’s Canterbury over the archbishop’s right of visitation of parish 
churches belonging to the abbey. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

D. Oschinsky, Sources for medieval estate administration (introductory). Mitt. 
d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

F. R. H. Du Boulay discusses the ‘ charitable subsidies ’ granted to the archbishops 
of Canterbury by the clergy of their province, 1300 to 1489. (Emphasis on the exten- 
sion of the obligation to classes of clergy previously untaxed.) Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxiii. 

E. L. G. Stones prints the Scottish Roll for the second year of Edward III, long 
believed to be non-existent, but discovered in 1897; seven of the twenty-nine enrol- 
ments, available in Rymer’s Foedera, are omitted. The new materials enable the 
editor to revise the accepted account of the complicated series of agreements known 
as the treaty of Northampton. The only tantalizing gaps now left concern the 
traditional promises to return the coronation stone and to restore ‘ the disinherited ’ 
to their Scottish estates—neither of which undertakings seems to have formed part 
of the main settlement. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

R. W. Hunt throws fresh light on the tutorial appeal of the Cistercian abbey of 
Merevale versus the rector of Halsall before the Court of Arches (1365-8). Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Cheshire, ci. 

J. S. Roskell discusses the medieval Speakers for the Commons in parliament. 
[Protests against the tendency to regard these men as having mostly been puppets of 
aristocratic factions.] Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxiii. 

J. L. Kirby discusses the financing of Calais under Henry V. Ibid. 

W. Croft Dickinson prints six acts of the parliament held at Perth on 6 March 
1429-30, which supplement the twenty-two acts in the Record edition and which he 
numbers 23 to 28; the additional statutes had been transcribed, apparently with 
accuracy, among the early burgh court records of Ayr, which were deposited in the 
General Register House in 1946. Their legal and constitutional significance is 
evaluated in a running commentary. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

A. L. Binns, A manuscript source of the Book of St. Albans (discusses the texts of 
the ‘hunting’ passages and suggests a Lincolnshire origin). Bull. of the John 
Rylands Lib. xxxiii. 

C. Jenkins extracts the references to British history in the Nuremberg Chronicle 
with a view to illustrating fifteenth-century German opinion of Britain and its history. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

E. F. Jacob analyses the effect of legislation, ecclesiastical, and secular, upon the 
promotion of English university clerks during the later middle ages. Ibid. 

G. O. Sayles prints the deposition of Malachy O’Hanlon about the advice given 
him by the eighth earl of Kildare as to making war on Henry VII. Irish Hist. Studies, 
vii. 
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C. Blair, The pre-Reformation effigies of Cheshire (pt. i). Trans. Lancs. and 
Cheshire Ant. Soc. Ix. 

G. R. Elton prints a draft clause of the first Act of Annates. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxiii. 

T. M. Parker argues that Thomas Cromwell, whether or not he was a student of 
Machiavelli, acted upon two of the fundamental axioms of Machiavelli’s philosophy. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

Glanmor Williams prints a digest of the (unpublished) register of the bishop of 
St. Davids, recording the admissions and collations for the year April 1554~March 
1555, and suggests that the unusually large number may have been due to deprivation 
for marriage. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

Linda van Norden proposes a correction of the accepted chronology of the College 
of Antiquaries ; she holds that its foundation should be dated between 1584 and 1586, 
its most active years from 1598 to 1607, and its disbandment 1607 or 1608. Hunt- 
ington Lib. Quart. xiii. 

D. M. Rogers discusses the career and literary works of John Abbot, whom he 
identifies with Augustine Rivers. Biographical Studies, i. 

Beach Langston discusses the last days of the earl of Essex, with special reference 
to the part played by his chaplain Abdias Ashton in persuading him to confess. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xiii. 

G. P. V. Akrigg prints extracts from a German tourist’s description of London 
and the home counties in 1609. Ibid. xiv. 

E. McCabe, Lord Doncaster’s embassy to Germany in 1619, and James I’s position 
in the Habsburg-Bohemian conflict. Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
lviii. 

N. R. Ker prints, with notes, Patrick Young’s catalogue of the manuscripts of 
Lichfield Cathedral, made in 1622: most of the seventy-nine items listed probably 
belonged to the cathedral library before the dissolution of the monasteries. Med. 
and Renaissance Studies, ii. 

Melvin C. Wren discusses the dispute between the government and the citizens of 
London over the attempt to oblige the latter to provide twenty warships, 1626-7. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

A. H. Dodd supplements his previous accounts of the Carnarvonshire election dispute 
of 1640-1 with a contemporary document which carries the story a stage further. 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

G. F. Nuttall makes a survey of the manuscripts available for an edition of the 
correspondence of Richard Baxter. Journ. Eccles. Hist. i. 

G. F. Nuttall uses the Baxter MSS. in Dr. Williams’ Library to analyse the member- 
ship ane activity of the Worcestershire Association of ministers during the Common- 
wealth. Ibid. 

Menna Prestwich discusses Cromwell’s diplomacy, emphasizing the degree to 
which he was dominated by obsolescent political and religious considerations, to the 
disadvantage of trade interests. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 

H. Miles Brown discusses briefly the maintenance of the High Church tradition in 
Cornwall, 1622-1831. Church Quart. Rev. cl. 

A. H. Dodd examines the ‘fining’ of the Welsh county benches J.P.s in 1680 : 
a total of twenty-five were ejected in eight counties (including Monmouthshire). Nat. 
Lib. of Wales Journal, vi. 

Oscar and Mary F. Handlin contend that the differentiation between negro slavery, 
as known in the eighteenth century, and other forms of service only came about after 
1660 and, still more, after 1690 in the southern colonies of North America. William 
and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. vii. 

Andrew Browning and Doreen J. Milne print a division-list on the first Exclusion 
Bill. (The geographical distribution of the votes is interesting, so is the correlation 
between votes cast for the bill and successful candidatures at the next general election.) 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiii. 

E. E. Reynolds gives an account of the catholic family of the Mawhoods, of 
Smithfield and Finchley. Biographical Studies, i. 

George L. Cherry discusses ‘ Jacobite’ theories of the monarchy and succession 
in the convention of 1689, but does not distinguisa adequately between Jacobites and 
tories. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 
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Kenneth Darwin describes the political career of John Aislabie, 1695-1721. Yorks. 
Arch. Journ. xxxvii. 

M. W. Beresford examines the evidence given by glebe terriers for the extent 
and duration of the open field system in Yorkshire. Ibid. 

Aubrey C. Land discusses the methods by which Daniel Dulany the elder made his 
fortune. William and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. vii. 

Arthur Cossons describes the turnpike roads of Northamptonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough. Northants. Past and Present, i. 

A. J. Veenendaal discusses some mistakes made by Marlborough in planning the 
campaign of 1708, and retorts upon the British commanders the accusations of ex- 
ploiting the southern Netherlands, which is made by British historians against the 
Dutch. History, new ser. xxxv. 

Marjorie Plant describes the wages, dress, food, and manners of domestic servants 
in eighteenth-century Scotland. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

John Robert Moore discusses the controversy over the demolition of Dunkirk 
after the Treaty of Utrecht. (Valuable for the pamphlet’ controversy in England, 
but not for the international negotiations.) Huntington Lib. Quart. xiii. 

N. Sykes describes the ceremonies attendant on the election and enthrone- 
ment of William Wake as archbishop of Canterbury in 1716. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. i. 

G. E. Fussell and H. Fyrth discuss the Scottish agricultural writers of the 
eighteenth century. History, new ser. xxxv. 

Clinton Rossiter studies briefly the political and religious ideas of Jonathan Mayhew. 
William and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. vii. 

Caroline Robbins describes Thomas Hollis and his circle of political and religious 
Radicals. [Article based on Hollis’s unpublished diary.] Ibid. 

W. H. Challoner, The Egertons in Italy and the Netherlands, 1729-34 (discusses 
the significance of the Grand Tour and prints original letters, including two from 
Joseph Smith, H.M. Consul at Venice.) Bull. of John Rylands Lib. xxxii. 

Archibald Duncan traces, from a manuscript letter-book of the years 1736-46, 
details on the trade in hemp, flax, linen, and yarn (inwards) and herring, salt, and 
lead (outwards) between Port Glasgow and the Baltic ports of Kénigsberg and St. 
Petersburg. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

Donald Nicholas prints, from the Stuart MSS. at Windsor, a memorial of 1770 by 
Neil MacEchan, which sheds light on the help he rendered to Prince Charles in South 
Uist and Skye, during April, May and June 1946. [Explanatory note.] Ibid. 

Hilda I. Lee describes the arrangements for supervising the British consuls on the 
Barbary Coast, 1756-1836. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiii. 

Dora Mae Clark discusses briefly George Grenville’s attitude to (i) the constitu- 
tional claims of the Crown, and (ii) parliamentary supremacy over America. [Based 
in part on the Grenville papers in the Huntington Library ; little new material of 
importance.] Huntington Lib. Quart. xiii. 

Edmund S. Morgan discusses why Grenville postponed the Stamp Bill in order to 
obtain expressions of colonial opinion. [Depreciates Grenville’s consistency and 
sincerity ; does not take enough account of Grenville’s dislike of the requisition 
system.] William and Mary Quart., 3rd. ser. vii. 

H. P. Jacobs continues to print the letter-book of Lieutenant-Governor R. H. 
Elletson. Jamaican Hist. Rev. ii. 

George Thomson uses James Watt’s unpublished journal of the years 1770-3 to 
describe the engineer’s work of surveying for, and overseeing the construction of, the 
major portion of the Monkland Canal, designed to bring cheap coal to Glasgow 
[Sketch map.] Scot. Hist. Rev. xxix. 

J. K. Robertson describes, from unpublished family correspondence, the early life 
of James Kyle until his consecration in 1828 as vicar apostolic of the northern district 
of Scotland (i.e. catholic bishop of what was to become, in 1878, the reconstituted 
diocese of Aberdeen). Innes Review, i. 

David Williams summarizes the returns of 1801 stating the acreage of land in 
Wales devoted to the cultivation of wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, peas, beans, 
and turnips or rape: the returns cover a substantial proportion of parishes, except 
in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

J. R. Harris writes on the business activities of Michael Hughes a successful 
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entrepreneur who made a fortune by smelting Anglesey copper at St. Helens. 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Cheshire, ci. ; 

Margaret Griffith describes the history of the Irish Record Commission from 1810 
to 1830. Irish Hist. Studies, vii. 

J. Alun Thomas deals with some imperfections of the system of registering voters, 
1832-70 and the part played by the party agents in operating it. History, new ser. 
XXXV. 

James E. Handley discusses the influence on Scottish catholic education of the 
convents, schools, and orphanages, which, beginning with St. Margaret’s at Edinburgh 
in 1834, were established by French teaching societies of religious in the nineteenth 
century. Innes Review, i. 

J. Gallacher describes the new African policy of which the Niger expedition was the 
outcome, and the methods employed by Buxton for imposing it upon the Melbourne 
ministry. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

Sheila Lambert prints nine documents exhibiting the attitude of Foreign Office 
and other officials to the question when and how to present Foreign Office papers to 
parliament, 1853-87. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxiii. 

W. G. Beasley prints Lord Malmesbury’s Foreign Office circular of 8 March 1858. 
Ibid. 

A. Watkin and H. Butterfield print twenty-two letters from Lord Acton to 
Richard Simpson, supplementing Gasquet’s Lord Acton and his Circle; they also 
comment on Gasquet’s editorial methods. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

James J. Auchmuty discusses Acton’s record as a member of parliament, 1859-65. 
Bull. Faculty of Arts, Farouk I University, v. 

W. H. G. Armytage discusses the later career of Thomas Hughes, with special 
reference to his efforts to found a colony at Rugby, Tennessee. [Some unpublished 
material from the Howell and Ripon papers.] East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ. xxi. 

Bruce Hamilton discusses the attempts of the Colonial Office to obtain federation 
of Barbados, the Windward and Leeward Islands, and the resistance to this proposal 
in Barbados, 1871-85. Caribbean Hist. Rev. i. 

C. J. P. Cave gives statistics on the orientation of churches and dismisses theories 
that these can be associated with the position of the sun on the feast of dedication. 
Figures for 642 churches are analysed. Antiq. Journal, xxx. 

J. W. Clarke publishes the first part of a survey and history of Cheshire bolls. 
Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Ant. Soc. Ix. 

L. Bieler surveys, in a long bibliographical note, insular [i.e. Irish] palasography, 
‘ present state and problems’. Scriptorium, iii. 

A. T. Milne surveys British historical publications, 1939-49. Die Welt als 
Geschichte, 1950. 


K. D. Erdmann, Recent trends in English historical thought. Hist. Zeitschr. 


elxx. 
Italy 


Gina Fasoli writes on the history of Vicenza from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
endeavouring to disentangle the relations of its counts, bishops, and commune from 
the printed sources. She points out the lack of any adequate history of the city in 
this period and the need for archive research. Archiv. veneto, quinta serie, xxxiv-xxv. 

Axel Goria discusses the value for thirteenth-century Italian history of the Memoriale 
of Guglielmo Ventura of Asti, which he thinks has been underestimated. Riv. stor. 
ital. anno Ixii. 

D. P. Waley outlines the embittered disputes over territorial boundaries between 
Boniface VIII and the Commune of Orvieto. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxxii. 

Eugenio Dupre’ Theseider, the editor of St. Catherine of Siena’s letters, subjects to 
a long and detailed critical examination the iconoclastic view of the saint put forward 
by Robert Fawtier and Louis Canet in their joint book, La double expérience de Catherine 
Benincasa (Sainte Catherine de Sienne) (Paris, 1948)—a view based upon Fawtier’s 
earlier studies of the sources for Catherine’s life. Riv. stor. ital. anno 1xii. 

Paolo Sambin describes in detail the war of 1372-3 between Venice and Padua. 
Archiv. veneto, quinta serie, xxxviii-xli. 

Enrico Fiumi discusses the evidence to be obtained for the population of Volterra 
in the later middle ages from the records of the administration of the salt gabelle. His 
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figures cover a period from 1380-1551 and are compared with the statistics of Floren- 
tine population in the same epoch. (The article is of importance in regard to current 
controversy about later medieval demography, discussed at the International Historica] 
Conference of 1950. Vide Professor M. Postan in JX* Congrés International des 
Sciences Historiques : Rapports (Paris: Armand Colin, 1950, pp. 225-41). Archiv. 
stor. ital. anno cvii. 

Father David McRoberts outlines the history of the Scottish churches in Rome— 
Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte (c. 1450-1576) and Sant’ Andrea degli Scozzesi (built in 
1646 and attached to the Scots college as a chapel in 1924). ([Illustrations.] Innes 
Review, i. 

A. R. Natale prints the first instalment of the manuscript diaries of Cicco Simonetta, 
secretary to Galeazzo Maria of Sforza, which are preserved in the archives of Milan. 
This instalment extends from January to May 1473. Archiv. stor. lombardo, serie 
ottava, i. 

Giovanni Praticd studies the relations between Lorenzo de’ Medici and the Gonzaga 
of Mantua, printing numerous extracts from the Mantuan archives. Archiv. stor. 
ital. anno cvii. 

Francesca Morandini traces the course of the conflict between Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent and Sixtus IV after the Pazzi Conspiracy from the correspondence between 
Lorenzo and Girolamo Morelli, Florentine Ambassador at Milan, printing numerous 
extracts. Ibid. 

Raymond de Roover shows that the decline of the Medici Bank in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century was due to Lorenzo the Magnificent’s inability to give attention 
to business, which caused him to leave administration to incompetent managers, 
notably Francesco Sassetti. Ibid. 

Ester Zille studies the trial of Antonio Grimani at Venice by the Maggior Consiglio 
for his defeat by the Turkish fleet off Sapienza in 1499 in relation to Venetian political 
disputes of the time. Prints ten documents bearing upon the case from the Venetian 
archives. Archiv. veneto, quinta serie, xxxiv-xxxv. 

N. Guastella defends Franceso Sforza II, duke of Milan, against the charges 
of being responsible for the deaths of Count Nicold Scotti in 1514 and of Alberto 
Maraviglia in 1533 and of having attempted, from motives of hatred and revenge, 
to put to death Francesco Trivulzio on a charge of treason. Prints two documents 
from the Milanese archives and one from Simancas relating to the execution of 
Maraviglia. Archiv. stor. lombardo, ottava serie, i. 

Hubert Jedin studies the policy of Cosimo I, duke of Florence, towards the Council 
of Trent. He suggests that the Italian powers saw in any possible diminution of the 
power of the papacy through the influence of the states,on the other side of the Alps 
a threat to their own interests and supported the papacy for this reason. Riv. stor. 
ital. anno lxii. 

E. Larsimont Pergameni discusses the records of the census carried out in the 
duchy of Milan under Charles V in 1545-6, which are preserved in part in the Milanese 
archives. The census, intended to equalize the burden of taxation, gives statistics 
both of population and of crops. The author deals with the methods adopted and 
gives tables of results. Prints in appendix two census returns of different types. 
Archiv. stor. lombardo, ottava serie, i. 

Ferruccio Sassi studies Venetian naval policy after the Battle of Lepanto, especially 
in relation to the proposals for the formation of an Italian League, attacking the 
notion of Venetian decline at this period. A continuation of the theme is promised. 
Archiv. veneto, quinta serie, xxxviii-xli. 

Emilio Nasalli Rocca describes an interesting treatize upon the professional ethics 
of the advocate, published by Giovanni Pietro Ala of Cremona in 1605 and, again in 
enlarged edition, in 1610. Archiv. stor. lombardo, ottava serie, i. 

Giorgio Spini studies from the Venetian archives and those of Simancas the 
Spanish plot against Venice in 1618. (To be continued). Archiv. stor. ital. anno cvii. 

Carlo Zaghi studies the policy of the French Directory which led up to the coup 
d'état of 1798 in the Cisalpine Republic. Riv. stor. ital. anno lxii. 

Mario Brunetti describes the activity of the Commune of Venice in 1848-9, with 
especial reference to its financial policy. Prints four documents from the archives. 
Archiv. veneto, quinta serie, xlii-xliii. 

Sergio Camerani discusses, with reference to previous views, the responsibility of 
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the Grand Duke Leopold II for the Austrian intervention in Tuscany in 1849, con- 
cluding that the intervention ‘ was the result rather of the development of the European 
situation than of the request of Leopold II’. ‘Tuscany, like the Papal States, was a 
mere tiny pawn in the great game of chess of European politics and had to accept the 
fate reserved for it by the greater Powers’. Archiv. stor. ital. anno cvii. 

H. Kramer, The Dante-Monument in Trient (an episode in the history of Italian 
irredentism, 1890-6). Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

Luigi Salvatorelli writes on Giovanni Giolitti. He points out the recent tendency 
to a more favourable estimate of his statesmanship than that formerly current, but 
insists that the materials are not yet available for a definitive judgement, and therefore 
contents himself with a general picture of the phases of Giolitti’s political career and 
its significance in Italian history. Riv. stor. ital. anno Ixii. 

Walter Maturi, in a long obituary notice, studies the work of Carlo Morandi 
(1904-50), the historian of nineteenth-century Italy. Ibid. 

Carlo Avarna Di Gualtieri completes his publication of the Avarna-Bollati corre- 
spondence of 1914-15 (ante lxv, 428), adding to it three other letters from his 
father’s papers. Ibid. 

Leopoldo Marchetti describes the arrangement of the historical collections (includ- 
ing archives) of the Commune of Milan in their new home at 23 Via Borgonuovo and 
details the losses among them caused by the last war. Archiv. stor. lombardo, 
ottava serie, i. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


E. de Moreau establishes the early date of the first Life of St. Amand, and tries to 
determine precisely his monastic foundations. Anal. Boll. lxvii. 

P. Bonenfant shows that the foundation charter of the chapter of Ste. Gudule at 
Brussels (1048) is a forgery of the late twelfth century. Bull. de la Comm. roy. 
hist. de Belgique, cxv. 

A. Goetstouwers discusses the foundation of the Cistercian abbey of Roosendaal 
(near Malines), and publishes seventeen documents of the thirteenth century relating 
to it. Ibid. exiv. 

E. Brouette publishes thirty-three charters and other documents of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries relating to the Cistercian abbey of Argenton (prov. Namur). 
Ibid. exv. 

A. de Smet publishes and discusses the significance of the complaint of the 
‘ ghemeente’ of Damme against the conduct of a section of the town patriciate in 
1280. Ibid. . 

J. Bovesse publishes and discusses thirty-six documents emanating from the kings 
of France and Germany relating to the possessions of the counts of Namur between 
1281 and 1373. Ibid. exiv. 

T. Enklaar edits, with critical apparatus and full introduction, the Utrecht Land- 
brief of 1375. In this charter the bishop recognizes that an aid (bede) granted by 
the three estates of the Nedensticht (the part of the bishopric east of the Ijssel corre- 
sponding with the modern province of Utrecht) was freely given and not obligatory. 
This marks the end of the process of the development of these estates from the bishop's 
great council. Its general purport resembles that of such foreign documents as the 
capitulations at the election of Pope Innocent VI in 1352, the Joyous Entry of Brabant 
of 1356, the Accord of Breda of 1362 or the peace of Fexhe in the bishopric of Liége 
in 1316. There is, however, no reason to infer that it was actually modelled on any 
of these, a conclusion which is confirmed by an examination of the clauses relating to 
the maintenance intact of castles and offices and to rights of jurisdiction. These 
evidently arose from the gradual definition of rights established in previous trans- 
actions between the bishops, the nobles, the chapters and the towns. Meded. der 
Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., new ser. xiii. 

Mile. M. R. Thielemans publishes a document in which Philip the Good explains 
away his failure to capture Calais in 1436. Bull. de la Comm. roy. d’hist. de Belgique, 
exv. 
Mme. A. M. Bonenfant-Feytmans describes the organization of the goldsmiths at 
Brussels in the later middle ages, and publishes a number of documents relating to 
them. Ibid. 
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Mile. M. Bruwier analyses the various late medieval collections of acts of the 
counts of Hainault, and discusses their inter-relationship and the circumstances of 
their compilation. Ibid. 

R. R. Post estimates the population of religious houses in the diocese of Utrecht 
in 1517, arriving at a total figure of about 3100 males and 9800 females (including 
children, lay-brothers, etc.) which may be compared with the number 5000 for secular 
priests. Between that date and the dissolutions of the late sixteenth century the 
numbers declined sharply because of economic difficulties and, especially in Orders 
closely connected with Germany, protestantism. The houses with established 
prebends limited to the nobility showed the greatest power of maintaining them- 
selves ; but the pressure from parents and lay authorities to secure the admittance 
of children and others with no true vocation were weakening factors even earlier. 
Meded. der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., new ser. xiii. 

F. Lemaire analyses the accounts of the trial and execution of Thomas Watlet as 
a protestant at Liége in 1562. Bull. de la Comm. roy. d’hist. de Belgique, cxv. 

W. J. M. van Eysinga analyses the draft of regulations for the status of Jews 
prepared in 1619 by Hugo Grotius for the states of Holland as an alternative to the 
less liberal proposals of Adriaan Pauw. In this draft, though not in De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis 3ix years later, Grotius proposes to prohibit mixed marriages of Christians and 
Jews, in order to maintain the purity of belief. The states left the matter to be 
decided by the towns individually. Meded. der Kon. Med. Akad. van Wetensch., 
new ser. xiii. 

D. Sachse gives a detailed account, based on pamphlets and other authorities, of 
the popular disturbances in Amsterdam in 1672. Tijdschr. voor gesch. 1xii. 

P. Geyl, taking his point of departure from Miss Sachse’s article, analyses the 
significance of these disturbances in the province of Holland in general, with some 
allusions to Friesland. He shows that the crisis let loose a genuinely democratic 
movement against the regent-oligarchy, but that William of Orange, although he 
profited from it, by controlling and ultimately suppressing it, was able to appear as a 
saviour of society, and so established his house in a new relation to the elements of 
disorder and of stability. Ibid. 

E. van Raalte describes from recent sources the council of ministers set up by 
King Louis Napoleon for the period of his absence from the Netherlands in 1807. 
This council, overlooked by previous writers, marks a departure from his previous, 
and in principle impracticable, refusal to permit any collective action by his ministers, 
and was the first ministerial gathering officially constituted in any constitution of the 
Northern Netherlands. It must be regarded as one of the precedents which helped 
to determine the form of ministerial councils in and after 1813. Tijdschr. voor gesch. 
Ixiii. 

Z. W. Sneller, in two articles, traces the relation of the liberalism of Robert Fruin 
in his historical and political writings to the liberalism of C. W. Opzoomer and the 
Christian anti-revolutionary doctrines of Groen van Prinsterer, finding little to praise 
in Fruin except his critical technique. The value of the articles lies not in its estimate 
of Fruin, but in the illustrations of the influence of scientific and positivist ideas on 
historiography. Meded. der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., new ser. xii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


R. Jamka, Mining and industrial activity in Silesia in prehistoric and early medieval 
periods. [Valuable survey of archaeological evidence, stressing the great importance 
of mining and metallurgy in the early settlement and development of Silesia.] 
Przeglad Historyczny, xli. 

V. I. Ravdonikas, Staraya Ladoga. [Results of 1938-47 excavations, relating 
chiefly to seventh to tenth centuries: plans, illustrations.] Sov. arkh. xii. 

The Committee on the Study of the Origins of the Polish State reports in detail on 
excavations on various prehistoric and early medieval sites. Przeglad Historyczny, xli. 

R. Kiersnowski summarizes the results of recent excavations in Poland. Kwartal- 
nik Historyczny, lvii. 

V. Mavrodin, Main stages in the growth of the Russian people. [General survey 
of growth of feeling of unity in early Russia and down to the seventeenth century : 
much attention paid to language.] Voprosy ist. iv. 
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S. Arnold discusses the origins of large landed property and of dependent peasantry 
in early Poland. (Combats the view that large property evolved gradually out of the 
disintegrating tribal system and stresses the influence of the princely power upon the 
formation of landowning nobility. Some of the generalizations insufficiently sup- 
ported.] Przeglad Historyczny, xli. 

8. Ketrzyfski, The document ‘ Dagome iudex’. [Review of the problems raised 
by this important piece of evidence concerning Poland of c. 990. Valuable but some 
of the conclusions controversial.] Ibid. 

H. Lowmianski, Article-review of J. Widajewicz, ‘The origins of Poland.’ 
[Detailed review of problems and of the literary, place-name and philological evidence, 
but neglecting archaeology.] Roczniki Historyczne, xviii. 

V. Dovzhenok and M. Braichevsky, The origins and development of feudalism in 
ancient Russia. [Argue, mainly on archaeological grounds, that Kiev Russia of the 
ninth-tenth centuries represents the beginning of the feudal period and the Antes 
that of the pre-feudal period.] Voprosy ist. viii. 

N. Zernov, Vladimir and the origin of the Russian church. [Emphasizes con- 
nexions with the West, and argues that the Russian church was autocephalous under 
Vladimir: see ante, Ixv. 430.] Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

T. Wojciechowski discusses the antecedents and the significance of the meeting 
between Emperor Otto III and Boleslaw I of Poland in 1000. [Believes that the title 
of Roman patrician was conferred upon Boleslaw.] Roczniki Historyczne, xviii. 

A. Mongait and G. Fedorov, Problems in the history of Novgorod. [General 
survey, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century.] Voprosy ist. ix. 

T. Manteuffel maintains that one of the main objects of the twelfth-century 
Cistercian foundations in Poland was missionary activity, especially in Kievan Russia. 
Przeglad Historyczny, xli. 

A. Vaillant, Cyril of Turov’s indebtedness to Gregory Nazianzen [through old 
Bulgarian texts, not from the Greek]. Rev. des études slaves, xxxvi. 

I. V. Budovnits discusses the outlook of the author of the Slovo o polku Igoreve 
in terms of Rus patriotism. Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R. seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 

L. Arbusow discusses the vocabulary (use of Florilegia, liturgical works, Byzantine 
and Russian phraseology) in the Chronicon Livoniae (c. 1225-7). Deutsches Archiv. f. 
Erforschung d. Mittelalters, viii. 

M. N. Tikhomirov argues persuasively that the site of the 1242 defeat of the 
Germans was by the narrows to the north of Pskov lake: with map. Izv. Akad. 
Nauk §.8.S8.R. seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 

B. B. Kafenhaus discusses in detail, with lists of names and dates, 1308-1510, 
Pskov posadniki and their duties and relation to the veche and council. Ist zap. 
XXxiii. 

H. Lowmianski discusses the character of the Lithuanian state and the structure 
of its society in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [The union with Poland did 
not introduce revolutionary changes but merely hastened the development of the 
already existing tendencies.] Przeglad Historyczny, xl. 

J. Deveike, The Lithuanian ‘ diarchies ’, 1345-1440 [with map of treaty of Krevo]. 
Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

K. Gérski, Polish treatises in the defence of the Prussian League. [Right of 
resistance to government in fifteenth-century Polish political thought.) Roczniki 
Historyczne, xviii. 

D. L. Pokhilevic, The development of large-scale landholding and peasant services 
and dues in Lithuania in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Ist zap. xxxi. 

A. A. Zimin, ‘ Short chroniclers ’ of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. [Prints 
two texts from Volokolamsk monastery, c. 1520-52, and three from Byelozersk 
monastery, c. 1448-59, c. 1525-37: much of interest on Lithuania and Kazan, as well 
as on church matters and personalities.] Ist. arkh. v. 

A. I. Baranovich, Population figures for the Polish Ukraine in the sixteenth 
century. [Argues in great detail, and with persuasiveness, against the view that the 
population was very sparse, and only grew rapidly in the early seventeenth century.] 
Ist. zap. xxxii. 

G. B. Fedorov, The unification of the monetary system and the edict of 1535. 
[Deals in detail with kopeki, sablyanitsy, and chetvertsy.] Izv. Akad. Nauk 8.8.S.R. 
seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 
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J. Gierowski, Free and migratory labourers in Masovia in sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries. [Interesting study of provincial legislation designed to preserve the supply 
of labour for the landowners and to maintain low wages for hired labour.] Przeglad 
Historyczny, xl. 

A. T. Nikolaeva, Analyses forty-two customs regulations (fourteen of them un- 
published) to show the growth of a national market, 1543-1652. Ist. zap. xxxi. 

S. O. Schmidt, The origin and functions of the department of petitions. [Argues 
that it was started as a result of the 1549 Council and was headed by Adashev.] Izv. 
Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R. seriya ist. i filosofii, vii. 

E. N. Kusheva, Russian policy in the North Caucasus, 1552-72. [Detailed 
analysis, largely based on the Moscow foreign office archives.] Ist. zap. xxxiv. 

K. Lepszy discusses some of the problems of the career of Chancellor Jan Zamoyski. 
[A valuable study, stressing the evolution of his views and policy.] Roczniki 
Historyezne, xviii. 

G. N. Bibikov, The defeat by the Russians of the Poles, in August 1612 outside 
Moscow. [Detailed analysis of the printed sources on the battle itself and the com- 
position, &c., of the two armies.] Ist. zap. xxxii. 

N. V. Ustyugov, The development of handicrafts and small-scale industry in the 
seventeenth century. [Analyses the four main groups of craftsmen—dvorsoye, 
kazennye, zapisnye, posadskie, and gives much useful information on economic geo- 
graphy.] Ibid. 

A. M. Karpachev, The incidence and methods of assessing and collecting the 
‘fifth’ levied in 1634. [Detailed discussion, partly based on archive sources.] 
Ibid. xxxiii. 

V. Aleksandrov, The obligations and condition of the streltsy on the southern 
and south-western frontier, 1640-80 c., particularly in relation to landholding. [Uses 
new archive material.} Voprosy ist. x. 

I. Yu. Krachkovsky, Patriarch Macarius’ visits to Russia, 1654-6, 1666-8. Sov. 
vostokovedenie, vi. 


P. Pascal, Pashkov’s campaigns, 1656-62, in the Amur region. [Cf. ante, lxv. 
431.] Rev. des études slaves, xxvi. 

N. V. Ustyugov, An instance of equal repartition of peasant land from Dvinsk 
uyezd. [Prints text of report from the voivod, 1665.] Ist. arkh. v. 

B. A. Petrov, A seventeenth-century road book. [Critical discussion of manu- 
scripts and various versions of the Poverstnaya Kniga: map: prints text of version 
of 1683 ¢., and also of 1667 description of foreign cities.] Ibid. 

E. V. Chistyakova, Pskov commerce in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
{Mainly based on the 1670-1 customs’ returns: discusses importance of Russo- 
Swedish commercial relations.] Ist. zap. xxxiv. 

E. Turdeanu, The printing presses of Moldavia and Wallachia and the spreading 
of Greek books in Russia, 1682-1725. [Mainly owing to Dositheus, bishop of 
Jerusalem : very little done after 1703.] Rev. des études slaves, xxvi. 

V. E. Dzhincharadze gives a twenty-three page list of documents, c. 1700-1830, in 
the Vorontsov archives in Moscow, not in the published edition. Ist. zap. xxxii. 

W. Konopcezynski, Field Marshal Flemming. [Short biography of a leading adviser 
of Augustus II. Discusses his attitude to Poland.) Roczniki Historyczne, xviii. 

V. E. Shutoi, The treachery of Mazepa, 1707-9. [Undiluted arraignment.] Ist. 
zap. Xxxi. 

B. Yaklovlev, Stages in the development of capitalism in Russia [mainly concerned 
with the eighteenth century, cf. ante, lxiv. 430]. Voprosy ist. ix. 

B. A. Bukhina, The Ryashki cloth works, 1722-1816. |Mainly from the archives 
of the Yusupovs, who owned them from 1754.] Ist. zap. xxxii. 

A. Grodek, A Warsaw trading firm 1723-7. [Account of the leading Polish 
importing firm, organized by Huguenots, based upon its records. Of considerable 
interest for the study of mercantile relations between Poland and Western Europe.] 
Roczniki Dziejéw Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xii. 

N. F. Demidova prints text of Tatishchev’s instructions for teachers in the Ural 
works state schools, 1736. Ist. arkh. v. 

E. I. Zaozerskaya, Moscow manufacturers in the mid-eighteenth century. [Analysis 


of industry (chiefly textile), size of works, character of entrepreneurs, and conditions 
of workers.] Ist. zap. xxxiii. 
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A. M. Razgon, Industry and trade in the Vladimir government in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. [Detailed study from archive sources, mainly on linen 
and cotton industry: with map.] Ist. zap. xxxii. 

8. Ya. Borovoi, Credit institutions for trade and industry and the beginning of 
banks in the eighteenth century. [Emphasizes how little they did for trade and 
industry compared with their value to the landowning class.] Ibid. xxxiii. 

O. Forst-Battaglia, The intrigues of Poniatowski and the Czartoryski faction, in 
alliance with Catherine of Russia, against Augustus III (1763). Mitt. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

K. V. Sivkov, Pretenders in Russia 1764-97. [Analyses, from the archives of the 
‘ Secret Expedition ’, the cases of about twenty false Peter IIIs (apart from Pugachov): 
especially from among the odnovortsy and Old Believers and in southern, Lower Volga 
and Don regions.] Ist. zap. xxxi. 

C. Bobiiska, A comparative study of the economic and social ideas of S. Staszic 
and A. Radiszezew. [Stress on the originality of their adaptation of contemporary 
western ideas to the needs of their countries.) Przeglad Historyczny, xl. 

S. Kieniewicz, Pro-Austrian tendencies among Poles, 1772-1918. [Interesting 
discussion of the gradual changes in the attitude of the different sections of Polish 
society.] Roczniki Historyczne, xviii. 

E. 8. Vilenskaya, Radishchev as the first ideologist of a peasant revolution. [Partly 
based on his own unpublished papers.] Ist. zap. xxxiv. 

A. L. Shapiro, The economic and fiscal views of Radishchev in the light of his two 
memoranda on St. Petersburg government. [Prints the texts of them, previously 
unpublished.] Ist. arkh. v. 

N. Smirnov, Sheikh Mansur as an unsuccessful agent of the Turkish struggle with 
Russia for control of the Caucasian mountaineers, 1785-91. [Based on the Russian 
archives.] Voprosy ist. x. 

J. Fierich, Agriculture in Austrian Galicia, 1785-7. [Detailed account of types of 
agriculture, systems of rotation and yield of crops, based upon fiscal surveys of 
Emperor Joseph II.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xii. 

T. Mencel describes the administration of justice in French-occupied Poland 
between December 1806 and July 1807. [The foundations of the judicial administra- 
tion of the Napoleonic duchy of Warsaw. Based on Polish and French archives.] 
Przeglad Historyczny, xl. 

Y. Pazdur describes changes in the organization of the estates of the state depart- 
ment of mines in the region of Kielce between 1807 and 1861. [Study of causes 
leading to the commutation of compulsory labour services, based on government 
archives.] Roczniki Dziéjow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xii. 

R. E. Pipes, Alexander I, Arakcheyev and the military colonies, 1810-31. [Well 
balanced general description.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 

A. G. Rashin, The numbers, rate of increase and process of formation of the urban 
population of Russia, 1811-1913 [includes very useful tables]. Ist. zap. xxxiv. 

A. V. Predtechensky, Contemporary Russian opinion on the war of 1812. [Em- 
phasizes recognition of the réle of the Russian people as opposed to that of Alexander I 
and the upper class.] Ibid. xxxi. 

I. I. Polosin, Kutuzov and the burning of Moscow in 1812. [Detailed analysis of 
evidence and extent of fires (Sept. by the Russians; Oct. by the French): argues 
that the former were probably part of Kutuzov’s general plan of defence.] Ibid. 
XXxiv. 

M. Serejski, Leading ideas of the historical writings of J. Lelewel. Przeglad 
Historyczny, xl. 

8. Volk, The historical views of the Decembrists [mainly on Russian history]. 
Voprosy ist. xii. 

T. Snytko describes in considerable detail the unpublished material on the Decem- 
brists in the central state historical archives in Moscow. Ibid. 

A. Daniyalov exposes the reactionary, pro-Turkish character of Muzidism and 
Shamyl and emphasizes the opposition to them in Dagestan, in contrast with the 
previous Soviet line of representing Shamyl as, on the whole, standing for progress 
and national liberation. Ibid. ix. 

G. Khachaturidze, The Georgian landowners’ conspiracy of 1832. [Based on the 
Tiflis archives : emphasizes small numbers, predominance of the old aristocracy, lack 
of any concrete plans, and general ineffectiveness.] Ibid. vii. 
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V. S. Virginsky, The struggle over the St. Petersburg-Moscow railway, 1838-42. 
[Based on archive sources, particularly Melnikov’s private papers.] Ist. zap. 
xxxii. 

A. Z. Barabsi, Right bank Ukraine in 1848. [Polish attempts to raise revolts : 
peasant disturbances: partly based on Kiev governor-general’s archives.) Ibid. 
XXxiv. 

8. Kieniewicz, 1848 in Poland. [Useful survey of recent Polish literature.] 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, lvii. 

A. Khasanov, The submission of the northern Kirghiz to Russia, 1854-68. [Based 
on archive sources: shows the Kirghiz as only too anxious to escape from the rule of 
Kokand.] Voprosy ist. vii. 

N. N. Ulashchik, The preparatory work for the emancipation of the peasants in 
Lithuania and western White Russia, 1858-61. [Uses new archive material: cf. 
ante, Ixv. 431.] Ist. zap. xxxiii. 

T. Szcezechura, The decree of 16 May 1861 commuting peasant labour services in 
Congress Poland. [Valuable study of its execution, based on government archives. 
Includes detailed statistical tables.] Przeglad Historyczny, xl. 

F. Chebaevsky, Peasant outbreaks and disturbances in 1861-2 and the previous 
decade in Nizhni-Novgorod government. [Largely based on archive sources.] 
Voprosy ist. xi. 

8. Kucherov, The jury as part of the legal reforms of 1864. American Slavic and 
East European Rev. ix. 

S. Harcave, The Jews and the elections for the first Duma. Ibid. 

W. B. Walsh analyses the grouping of parties and occupations of members in the 
four Dumas. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxii. 

O. A. Vagonov, The land policy of the Tsarist government in Kazakhstan, 1907-14. 
[Uses archive sources.] Ist zap. xxxi. 

R. Schlesinger, Recent Soviet historiography. [Discusses the main trends in 
Soviet historical thought as exemplified in Voprosy istorii, 1948-9.] Soviet Studies, 
i and ii. 

Yushkov, Zimin, Smirnov and others discuss the problem of the periods into which 
Russian history should be divided. (Cf. ante, Ixv. 432.] Voprosy ist. i, ii, iii, v, xi 
and xii. 

K. Mehnert, Survey of Slavic and East European studies in Germany since 1945. 
American Slavic Rev. ix. 


Scandinavia 

Ingvar Andersson, A re-examination of the sources for an estimation of the period 
and extent of the political influence of Hannibal Sehested and of his indebtedness to 
Swedish models. Andersson maintains that these have been exaggerated, especially 
in 1660. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1949. 

Knud Fabricius examines, in the light of dispatches preserved in the War Office, 
the fatal decision not to relieve Christianstad in 1678. Fabricius blames the fears of 
the Danish officers in command of conscripts inferior in quality to the Swedish army. 
The conclusion that this inferiority was the result of inferior social conditions of the 
Danish peasantry as compared with the Swedish, needs more careful consideration. 
Ibid. 1949. 

Kristof Glamann, The first critical examination of the archives of the Asiatic 
Company of Denmark. In contrast with Thaarup’s study it is concerned less with 
the formal structure of the Company as set out in its (printed) charters than with the 
social and commercial status of the Company’s directors and their relation to the 
remaining members and to the actual commercial operations of the Company. This 
illuminates the attempts of Friis to diminish the influence of the large capitalists who 
use the Company for their own purposes but whose foreign connexions were never- 
theless invaluable to the Company. Contains useful statistical material on the com- 
position of the Company and tea prices. Ibid. 1949. 

P. G. Lindhardt discusses the influence of his visits to England upon the develop- 


ment of the thought of the nineteenth-century Danish bishop Grundtvig. Journ. 
Eccles, Hist. i. 
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South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


J. Deér, who last year traced the influence of Byzantine ceremonial custom on 
the coronation ritual of the Hohenstaufen, gives the history of the imperial crown up 
to the time of the Komnenoi. The crown has developed from a combination of 
helmet and diadem in the time immediately after Constantine ; its history is con- 
nected with the transformation of the Roman triumphus into the Byzantine ‘adventus’ 
of the victorious emperor. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Geschichte, viii. 

N. H. Baynes discusses the cult of the saints in Constantinople and the regard 
paid to them as defenders of the city. Anal. Boll. Ixvii. 

N. Pigulevskaya, The breaking down of slavery and the growth of feudal rela- 
tionships in the Byzantine empire, from fifth to eighth centuries. [Of interest as a 
Soviet Marxist interpretation.] Voprosy ist. iv. 

F. Dvornik traces the early history of the patriarchal academy at Constantinople 
and describes the establishment of a new school in the Church of the Holy Apostles by 
Photius. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 

I. Duichev, Slavs and Bulgars in the light of Pope Nicholas I’s answers (866) to 
questions put by Boris I. Byzantino-Slavica, xi. 

J. M. Hussey stresses the creative aspects of Byzantine culture in the eleventh 
century. (Critical of Ostrogorsky and Diehl.] Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxxii. 

H. Schmidinger maintains that Benedict VIII's privilege of 1022, conferring the 
pallium on the archbishop of Ragusa, is genuine (the existing document is a fair copy 
of the eleventh century). Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

B. Leib describes the intrigues of the Caesar John Doukas at Constantinople in 
the second half of the eleventh century. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 

V. Moshin, The Russian monastery on Athos and Russo-Byzantine relations in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries [particularly during the reign of Manuel I: cf. 
ante, |xiii. 432]. Byzantino-Slavica, xi. 

P. Lemerle examines the jurisdiction over laymen exercised by the patriarchial 
tribunal at Constantinople in the fourteenth century. Anal. Boll. Ixviii. 

M. Burr prints second part of the code of Stephan Dudhan ; [see ante, lxv. 432.] 
Slavonic Rev. xxviii. 

H. W. Duda prints from the Copenhagen archives summaries of twenty-eight 
diplomatic documents (1756-1842) from the Sultans and Grand-Viziers of Turkey to 
the king of Denmark (or his representative); mostly formal in content. In an 
appendix he prints two letters (1666, 1677) from the Khan of the Crimea, and one 
(1824) from the Bey of Tunis, also to the king of Denmark. Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforsch. lviii. 

N. H. Baynes surveys recent work on the history of the Byzantine Church. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. i. 


Spain and Portugal 


P. Rassow discusses the marriage-contract of 1109 between Alfonso I of Aragon 
and Urraca of Carstile. (Argues that the contract was maintained in face of papal 
prohibition.) Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lviii. 

J. Vicens Vives shows that the internal and external crisis in the reign of John of 
Aragon in 1462 was brought about by the inconsistency of two political courses. 
The king’s reign had started in 1458 with a change over to a continental policy in- 
tended to consolidate Aragonese interest in the Iberian peninsula based on a diplo- 
matic understanding with France. The necessity to uphold the Aragonese dynasty 
in southern Italy forced John II in 1460 to renew the policy of Mediterranean expan- 
sion supported by Catalan seapower. The article is based on fresh material from the 
Barcelona and Italian archives. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Geschichte, viii. 


Willard S. Smith describes the causes of the Spanish revolution of 1868. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lv. : 
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